ROOMS OF MYSTERY 
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The histories, respectively of the secret 
chamber at Glamis Castle and the room that 
is commonly believed to harbour some unknown 
death dealing horror in Berkeley Square, as 
well as other well-known cases, having been 
narrated many times, both by himselfand other 
writers, Elliott O’ Donnell has purposely omitted 
any reference to them in this, his latest work. 
Instead of following the beaten track he leads 
the way to pastures new, in other words to 
present to his readers some of the weird and 
awful happenings with which they are probably 
not already familiar. 

Amongst the happenings associated with 
these mystery rooms are not only hauntings, but 
enigmatic murders and baffling disappearances. 
In some of the rooms are strange and indelible 
blood stains, in others grim cupboards with 
awesome intangible tenants; and in one an 
unfinished banquet that tells of a tragedy that 
is almost beyond words to describe. Elliott 
©’Donnell relates his experience at one of the 
series of mystic evenings held by Alister Crowley 
in a Chelsea studio, and tells us also of his 
harrowing experiences during a lengthy noctur- 
nal vigil in a shop in Bayswater, where a 
murder, which is still unsolved, took place. 
Amongst other rooms the author deals with are 
the Sheikh Hamuda Berda’s room in Cairo that 
proved fatal to so many trustful women, the 
‘Bad Lord Soulis’s > black magical chamber at 
Hermitage, the subterranean rooms at Rushden 
Castle, the room in the Old Pig and Whistle 
Inn at Wolverhampton, containing a fatal 
fourposter, and the room in a farm-house, near 
Boyndie, that witnessed the strange  dis- 
appearance of Mr. Elder. This volume will 
be warmly welcomed by all who revel in 
detailed accounts of strange and mysterious 
eccurrences, and those who are out for a _ thrill 
may rely on Elliott O’Donnell to give them one. 
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were recovered were the Earl of Lincoln and all the 
other leaders of the rebels save Lovel, and of him no 
trace was ever found. Some believed he was drowned 
when trying to swim the Trent, the weight of his 
armour sinking his body and preventing it ever being 
discovered ; whilst others thought that he fled to the 
North under the guise of a peasant, and passed the rest 
of his days in hiding. 

Lord Bacon evidently accepted this hypothesis, for 
in his history of Henry VII he asserts that Lord Lovel 
lived for a long while in a cave or vault, and ended his 
days in peace. 

After the battle of Stoke, the Manor House of 
Minster Lovel was, in all probability, seized by the 
King. At all events, being subsequently vacated, it 
gradually fell into a state of ruin and decay, and what 
little of it was habitable finally passed into the possession 
of a series of farmers and small landowners. In 1708 
it was decided to make certain alterations and renova- 
tions in the property, and while the workmen were 
engaged in constructing a new chimney they came 
upon the cunningly concealed entrance to a secret 
vault or chamber. The owner of the house was at 
once informed, and, on an entrance being made into 
the vault, a weird spectacle was witnessed. Seated at 
a table in the middle of the apartment was.a grisly 
skeleton. Before it lay a book, paper and a pen, and 
neat it were a cap and some wearing apparel, all very 
mouldy and decayed, whilst on the floor stood a few 
jars and barrels, that very possibly had contained food 
and drink. The skeleton was that of a man, and its 
presence thete gave rise to much speculation. By 
many it was thought to be that of Francis, Viscount 
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Lovel, and it was surmised that, instead of fleeing 
north after the battle of Stoke, he had made for his 
home and hidden himself in the secret room, out of 
which he had not been able, for some reason or 
another, to escape, so that he had in consequence 
slowly starved to death. Some suggested he had been 
fastened in by the treachery of a servant or enemy ; 
others, that those who, apart from himself, knew the 
whereabouts of the room, having been seized or killed 
by the King’s troops, he had been quite unintention- 
ally fastened in and left to his fate. It is possible, 
however, that neither of these hypotheses is correct. 
He may have died from the effects of wounds received 
at Stoke, or from some quite natural cause — heart 
failure, for instance ; or he may have been stabbed or 
poisoned. In this case, after the lapse of centuries, 
the cause of death would naturally remain uncertain. 
Besides, it is only a surmise that the skeleton found 
was that of Lord Lovel. 

Minster Lovel has not the monopoly of skeletons, 
for not so very many years ago one was said to have 
been found at Compton Wynyates. Compton Wyn- 
yates, a large, rambling mansion, full of historical 
interest, is the Warwickshire seat of the Marquis of 
Northampton. Situated in the range of hills of which 
Edge Hill forms a part, it stands in a deep and some- 
what picturesque hollow, surrounded by woods and 
ponds. There is no need to touch upon its history 
here ; it has been so often dealt with elsewhere. It is 
sufficient to state that, during certain structural altera- 
tions at Compton Wynyates made some years ago, a 
small space or tiny apartment was discovered in one 
of the walls, and in it a complete skeleton, the identity 
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of which, so far as I am able to ascertain, has never 
even been guessed at, though a box full of deeds and 
letters was found in a secret cavity under a window in 
this secret apartment. But Compton Wynyates is full 
of strange and mysterious nooks and corners and 
hiding-places. 

There are false floors with secret recesses under 
them ; and dark and weird passages branch off in all 
directions. One small apartment bears the name of 
the Devil’s chamber, while another contains a window 
that is alleged to open of its own accord, or to be 
opened by some presence no one sees or hears. If it is 
shut and fastened at night, it is invariably found wide 
open in the morning, and no one ever knows who 
opens it, or how it comes to be open. So, at any rate, 
says local rumour. 


Another ancient manor house, full of secret hiding- 
places and gloomy, winding stairs and passages, was 
Hinton Ampner, in Hampshire, which was pulled 
down in 1797.1. For many years this old building had 
been in the possession of the Stewkeley family, but at 
the death of Sir Hugh Stewkeley, the last male heir, it 
passed to Edward, Lord Stawell, one of his wife’s 
relatives. On the evening of April 2, 1755, Lord 
Stawell died suddenly of apoplexy, while seated in his 
chair in his drawing-room, and the house became the 
property of the Right Hon. Henry Bilson Legge, 
husband of Lord Stawell’s daughter. When he died 
in 1764, his widow let it to a Mr. Ricketts, a Bencher of 
Gray’s Inn and a West Indian landowner. Owing to 
ane era tocar evan 
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so much of his property being in the West Indies, he 
had to be away from England for many months at a 
time, and during his absence his wife, with her three 
infant children, remained at Hinton Ampner. For 
some time prior to the advent of the Ricketts at 
Hinton Ampner the house had acquired the reputation 
for being haunted, and the apparition of a man, clad 
in a drab suit of clothes, believed to be that of the late 
Lord Stawell, had been seen in various parts of the 
house, but more often in an apartment designated the 
Yellow bed-chamber. 

The Ricketts, who were told nothing about this, 
had not taken over the tenancy of the house long 
before they were subjected to all manner of alarming 
phenomena. They were roused at night by the sound 
of someone walking about the passages and staircases 
and by the opening and shutting of doors. Nothing 
appears to have been seen by them, however, before 
the departure of Mr. Ricketts for Jamaica. After he 
went, the noises grew worse. Mrs. Ricketts occupied 
the Yellow bed-chamber, and almost every night she 
was awakened by the sound of footsteps — the heavy 
footsteps of a man and the light ones of a woman. 
They invariably came from the adjoining dressing- 
room, and, entering the Yellow bed-chamber, paced 
up and down the floor of it, sometimes approaching 
the bed. Not infrequently the footsteps were accom- 
panied by the rustling of a silk dress and the tapping 
of high heels. But Mrs. Ricketts was not the only 
member of the household to be disturbed; other 
people in the house experienced the phenomena too. 
Elizabeth Brelsford, nurse to Henry Ricketts, then 
about eight months old, was sitting by him one 
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evening in the room facing the Yellow chamber. 
Lhe weather being very hot, the door of the nursery 
was open, and Elizabeth, hearing footsteps in the 
passage, looked through the doorway in time to see a 
gentleman in a drab-coloured suit of clothes enter the 
Yellow chamber. Supposing it was some visitor who 
had mistaken the room for his own, she was amused 
rather than alarmed, and when the housemaid, Molly 
Newman, brought in her supper, she asked her who 
the strange gentleman was. Molly said there was no 
such gentleman in the house. 

“Oh, but there is,”’ Elizabeth exclaimed, “for I 
have just seen him go in there,” and she pointed to the 
Yellow room. On Molly still declaring there was no 
gentleman in a drab suit in the house, she asked Molly 
to accompany her into the Yellow room, and the two 
made a thorough search of the apartment, with the 
result that they found no one. There was no trace 
anywhere of the gentleman Elizabeth was so positive 
she had seen. 

Some time after this, George Turner, the groom, 
on his way to bed one night, saw a man, whom he 
concluded was the butler, go along the corridor in 
the direction of the Yellow room. When, however, 
he arrived at the menservants’ quarters, he was sur- 
prised to find the butler there with the rest of the 
male staff, so that the man he had seen was obviously 
‘not the butler. As there were no visitors in the house 
at that time, who the man was no one knew, nor were 
they ever able to find out. 

On another occasion, about seven o’clock one July 
evening, Thomas Wheeler (the postillion), Ann Hall, 
waiting woman to Mrs. Ricketts, Sarah, waiting 
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woman to Mrs. Poyntz, and Mrs. Lacy were all sitting 
together in the kitchen, when they heard footsteps 
come down the main staircase, cross the hall, and come 
along the passage leading out of it, towards them. 
Accompanying the steps was a sound like the rustling 
of a silk dress. The kitchen door was open, and as 
they all stared at the doorway, wondering who the 
lady in the silk dress could be, they saw a strange 
woman suddenly rush along the passage in the direc- 
tion of the door leading into the courtyard. At this 
juncture, Mrs. Blower, the cook, came out of the 
scullery, in time to see the mysterious woman run by 
her and vanish through the door leading into the 
yard. A moment later, one of the menservants 
came into the house from the yard by the same door, 
and, on being asked by the cook if he had seen the 
strange woman, he answered in the negative. No 
woman, he said, had come out of the house; had any 
woman done so, he must have seen her. The cook 
informed the servants in the kitchen what the man said, 
and they all went into the yard and searched the place 
thoroughly, but there was no sign anywhere of the 
strange woman. Asked to describe her, the cook 
said she was tall and dressed in dark clothes. She 
could not see her features, as she passed by her too 
quickly. 

Some nights later, Mrs. Ricketts was again aroused 
by footsteps in her room, and she distinctly heard the 
rustling of a silk dress against her bed. She procured 
a light and looked everywhere, but no one was to be 
found in the room, and nothing that could in any way 
explain the phenomena, which were repeated for 
several nights in succession. Then, instead of a 
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woman’s footsteps, she heard the steps of a man, 
heavy, plodding steps, which, on one occasion, came 
so close to her, that she sprang out of bed in terror 
and fled to the nursery opposite. Returning a few 
minutes later with the new nurse, Hannah Streeter, 
she searched the Yellow room and adjoining dressing- 
room thoroughly, but there were no traces anywhere 
of the disturber of her peace. The door of the Yellow 
room leading into the corridor being always bolted at 
night on the inside, it was impossible for anyone to 
enter the room from the outside, and, as the dressing- 
room had no door except the one communicating with 
the Yellow room, no one could get inthat way. Hence, 
there seemed no explanation of the footsteps and of 
the rustling of a silk dress, save on the basis of the 
super-physical, and Mrs. Ricketts, therefore, could only 
attribute them to visitors of a ghostly nature. Sub- 
sequently, there were more alarming disturbances. 
Loud knockings, as if made by a club against the door, 
were heard in various rooms, but more particularly in 
the Yellow chamber; and an even more terrifying 
phenomenon was a hollow murmuring sound of the 
very weirdest description, which seemed to come 
from all over the house, and was succeeded by dismal 
gtoans and flutterings, like the flutterings of some 
great bird. This latter phenomenon occurred the 
evening Mrs. Parfait, who had been housekeeper to 
Mrs. Ricketts and had died in the house, was buried 
in Hinton churchyard. 

Some weeks later, Mrs. Ricketts, who had vacated 
the Yellow bed-chamber but was occupying a room 
close to it, was awakened by footsteps and curious 
noises she could not interpret. Being alarmed, she 
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rang for her maid, Elizabeth Goden, who was sleeping 
at the time in the night nursery, and while the two of 
them searched Mrs. Ricketts’ room without avail, they 
heard sounds proceeding from the Yellow room, as if 
the door of that apartment was being swung to and 
fro on its hinges and being drummed on at the same 
time. Mrs. Ricketts then summoned Robert Camis, 
one of the menservants, and, accompanied by him and 
Elizabeth Goden, went to the Yellow bed-chamber, 
only to find the door of it locked and bolted on the 
outside, as it had been ever since she vacated it, and all 
absolutely still within. The moment, however, they 
moved away from the room, the noises recommenced, 
and as they continued, and Mrs. Ricketts dared not 
sleep alone in her room, Elizabeth Goden remained 
with her till morning. 

After this, phenomena of some kind or another, 
usually auditory, occurred every night, increasing as 
the summer advanced and growing most alarming 
towards midsummer. Voices as of two men and a 
woman engaged in an animated conversation were 
then occasionally heard, but, as is usual in such cases, 
neither Mrs. Ricketts nor Elizabeth Goden, though 
they strained their ears to the utmost, was ever able 
to distinguish a word of what was said. 

At the same time as the voices, sounds, as of people 
walking about, were heard, as well as knocks on doors, 
and the opening and slamming of doors. 

The night after Captain John Jervis (afterwards 
Earl Vincent), who had been staying in the house on a 
brief visit to his sister, Mrs. Ricketts, left, Mrs. Ricketts 
and Goden heard the most extraordinary noise coming 
from the direction of the Yellow bed-chamber. It 
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was an indefinable rushing sound, which terminated 
in a tremendous thud, as if something very heavy had 
been hurled with great force to the ground. Mrs. 
Ricketts called out, “ Good God! What was that P ” 
But Goden apparently was too terrified to reply. She 
was, however, on Mrs. Ricketts repeating the question, 
about to answer, when a shrill and dreadful shriek 
came from the lobby outside the Yellow room. It 
was repeated three or four times, growing fainter and 
fainter each time, till it eventually seemed to sink right 
into the ground. Hannah Streeter, who was in the 
night nursery, opposite the Yellow bed-chamber, 
upon hearing it was so badly frightened that she 
swooned and did not recover for nearly two hours. 

A few days later, Captain Jervis returned, and he and 
Captain Luttrell, a neighbour of Mrs. Ricketts, decided 
to investigate the case. To begin with, Captain 
Jervis and his servant, John Bolton, made a thorough 
examination of the house, paying particular attention 
to the mysterious Yellow bed-chamber and its adjoin- 
ing dressing-room. They then held a nocturnal vigil. 

For the first half of the night Captain Luttrell and 
Bolton sat in the bedroom which Mrs. Ricketts and 
Goden had occupied, and which was known as the 
Chintz Room. Both were armed. Captain Jervis 
occupied the Yellow bed-chamber, and Mrs. Ricketts 
Elizabeth Goden’s room. All were on the same floor. 
Directly after Mrs. Ricketts got into bed she heard the 
tustling of a silk dress close to her. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards the door of Captain Luttrell’s 
room was thrown open and Captain Luttrell called 
out, “ Who goes there?” He had heard distinct 
footsteps approaching him from the direction of the 
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Yellow bed-chamber. The moment he called out, 
something, he could not say what, flitted past him. 
Captain Jervis, hearing a noise outside his room, joined 
Captain Luttrell, and, accompanied by Bolton, they at 
once searched every room on the landing, but without 
avail. Atdawnthey separated, Captain Jervis returning 
to the Yellow bed-chamber. Directly they had settled 
down in their old quarters, the disturbances recom- 
menced. The door of the Chintz Room and other 
doors on the landing were heard to open and slam to 
with great violence, while Captain Jervis heard the 
most dreadful groaning and moaning in the Yellow 
bed-chamber, where he was stationed. In the morn- 
ing, when they were assembled at breakfast, Captain 
Luttrell remarked that the disturbances in the night 
were of such a nature that the house was unfit for any- 
one to occupy. Captain Jervis, though rather more 
guarded in the observations he made, agreed with him, 
and, as a result of their debate, a message was sent to 
Mr. Sainsbury, Lady Hillborough’s steward, who 
presumably was looking after the property, to come 
over at once. Unfortunately, however, he was ill 
and could not come. A night or two after this dis- 
cussion Mrs. Ricketts heard the report of a gun, fol- 
lowed by groans, as of a person in the greatest agony. 
The sounds seemed to come from the Yellow bed- 
chamber or the lobby outside it, though, oddly enough, 
Captain Jervis did not hear them. 

A night or two later, however, he heard a curious 
noise, as if an immense weight had fallen through the 
ceiling on to the floor, while his manservant who was 
in the room immediately beneath the Yellow bed- 
chamber, heard nothing. 

Ba 
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After Captain Jervis left, his friend, Lieutenant 
Nichols, came to stay in the house, till Mrs. Ricketts 
was able to move to Wolvesey. 

An interesting feature about the phenomena ex- 
petienced during her residence at Hinton Ampner 
Manor House was the effect they had on her cat and 
spaniel. Both animals constantly exhibited indications 
of the greatest terror. Many theories were advanced 
to account for the hauntings. 

The late Lord Stawell was popularly supposed to 
have led a very evil life. He had in his employ a cer- 
tain bailiff, Isaac Machrel, who was believed to have 
some peculiar hold over him. Machrel had been 
caught in the act of robbing Lord Stawell, but, despite 
this, the latter had retained him in his service. There 
was also a rumour to the effect that living in Hinton 
Ampner Manor House was a younger sister of the late 
Lady Stawell, with whom Lord Stawell carried on a 
guilty intrigue. She died in the house in 1754; Lord 
Stawell died there the following year from apoplexy ; 
while Machrel was killed, some time later, by the fall 
of a pile of firewood. | 

It was rumoured in the village, also, that Sir Hugh 
Stewkeley had concealed a treasure under the floor 
either of the Yellow room or the lobby just outside it. 

Lady Stawell offered sixty pounds reward to anyone 
who could unravel the secrets of the house, and Mr. 
Ricketts, on his return from the West Indies, offered 
forty pounds more, but no one ever claimed the 
money. 

After the Ricketts left the house, it was let to a 
Mr. Laurence, who soon vacated it. It subsequently 
stood empty till 1797, when it was finally pulled down. 
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Under the floor of the lobby adjoining the Yellow 
chamber, where the disturbances were usually the 
most, a box full of bones was discovered. Whether 
the bones were human or not was never known, but a 
skull found with them was believed to be that of a 
monkey. 

Later on, an old woman who had been housekeeper 
to Lord Stawell was taken very ill, and, on learning 
there was no hope for her recovery, she said she 
wished to make a confession to some member of the 
Jervis family. Before, however, any member of that 
family could reach her, she died. Whether Earl St. 
Vincent, the Captain Jervis who had experienced the 
hauntings, knew what she had on her mind or not, one 
cannot say, but he never alluded to the incident, and if 
anyone ventured to broach the subject to him he 
deliberately evaded it. Hence, the mysteries associ- 
ated with Hinton Ampner Manor House and its 
Yellow bed-chamber have remained mysteries to this 
day. 


CHAPTER I 


THE MYSTERIES OF BOLSOVER AND STRATHMORE 


OLSOVER, a village on the eastern borders of 
Derbyshire, boasts a castle which is interesting, 
not only on account of its well-known historical 
associations, but also on account of the mysterious 
chambers that are believed to lie under certain of its 
floors. It was built in 1613 by Sir Charles Cavendish, 
on the site of a Norman castle said to have been built 
by William Peverell in the time of the Domesday. 

Tragedy visited the original castle, for, soon after 
its completion, within its walls (according to some), 
William Peverell the younger poisoned Ranulph, Earl 
of Chester, for which crime he forfeited the estate. 

It was annexed, presumably, by the Crown, for, in 
1189, Richard I gave it as a wedding gift to his brother 
John. Now if John were anything like as black a 
character as history has painted him there is little doubt 
but that Bolsover Castle soon witnessed crimes galore, 
and that many a poor wretch was imprisoned in the 
gloomy dungeons, deep down under it, and there 
made to suffer tortures unspeakable. 

In 1215 the Barons wrested it from John, but John, 
thanks to the skill and bravery of William de Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, recovered it in a very short time. It 
played a2 somewhat prominent part in history during 
the tumultuous reign of Henry III, and subsequently 
was the home of many personages, including the Earl 
of Richmond, father of Henry VII, Thomas Howard, 
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Duke of Norfolk, and Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
whose family retained it for many years. It was still 
in their possession when James I came to the throne, 
the then Earl of Shrewsbury inhabiting it with his wife, 
the termagant Bess of Hardwicke, whose nagging 
tongue is said to have hastened her husband to the 
grave. It was through her efforts that the castle, at 
the Earl of Shrewsbury’s death, passed into the hands 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, who, as already stated, had 
it — or rather what remained of it, for it was in a very 
ruinous condition — pulled down, and another castle 
erected in its stead. 

This castle witnessed hard times during the Civil 
War, when it was captured by the Parliamentarians 
under Major-General Crewe, but otherwise, so far as 
one can gather from local records, nothing very 
exciting or tragic occurred within its portals, although, 
of course, dark deeds may have been, and probably 
were, done therein, concerning which no one was, or 
ever could be, the wiser. The appearance of the castle, 
exterior as well as interior, especially that part of it 
which is in ruins (only part of it is now inhabited), 
certainly suggests deeds which, if not dark and evil, 
might be linked, at least, with mystery and intrigue. 

As a whole, the building may be described as a 
square, lofty, and embattled structure, of ivy and 
lichen-covered stone, with mouldering towers, one 
loftier than the rest. In the ruined part there are 
crumbling gateways; deserted, roofless apartments, 
with trees, where the hand of time has made itself 
most severely felt, growing in their midst; a hall, 
with stone pillars and dark oak panelling; long 
vaulted passages, leading to dismal, sepulchral 
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chambers; broad, creepy staircases, that creak and 
groan mysteriously and lead to desolate galleries ; 
ghostly corridors, full of strange nooks and corners ; 
narrow, winding staircases; and dark, empty bed- 
rooms, awful in their sense of loneliness and 
gloom. 

‘Of all the houses I have seen,’ wrote one who 
visited it during the latter half of last century, ‘ Bols- 
over Castle is the most weird and ghostly.”: 

In the residential part of the castle it was the 
kitchen, apparently, that impressed this visitor the 
most. It was a large, vaulted chamber, with a flag- 
covered floor, and it struck him as so extremely weird 
and suggestive of psychic happenings of all kinds that 
he said to the caretaker who was showing him over 
the castle, “‘ This is surely where all your noises and 
ghosts come from.” 

“Tt is, sir,’ the caretaker replied, “and when the 
family are staying herc, the servants sometimes dare 
not come down in the morning alone; they wait for 
each other and come down all together. Many people 
besides me have seen things in this kitchen. Some- 
thing very bad has been done here, and when they dig 
up the chapel, which is underneath this floor, maybe 
they’ll find out.” 

She then said that on more than one occasion, when 
sitting by the kitchen fire in the evening, she had heard 
a slight sound and, on looking round, had seen two 
figures, the one a gentleman in the dress of a bygone 
period (she noticed particularly that he wore ruffles), 
and the other a lady in a dress of the same period, 


1 Rambles among the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire and South Douns, by 
L. J. Jennings, 1880. 
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wearing a scarf round her waist. They were standing 
by the door, and they vanished almost at once. It was 
their vanishing, in fact, more than anything else that 
convinced her of their ghostly nature. 

““T always scoffed at the supernatural till I came 
here,” she added, “ but now that Pve seen ghosts and 
heard them, I can’t help believing in them. By the 
way, she went on, “it’s the noises, perhaps, that 
disturb and alarm us most. They are so unearthly 
and harrowing.” 

The visitor then, apparently, questioned her further, 
and gathered from her replies that the noises originated 
in the mysterious subterranean chapel and chambers 
traditionally affirmed to lie under the floor of the 
kitchen, and that these noises often travelled and 
seemed to pursue the inmates of the castle everywhere 
they went. They followed them up and down the 
staircases, along passages, and corridors, and galleries, 
now in one room, and now in another. 

On being asked by the visitor if bats or owls ever 
got into the castle at night, the caretaker replied that 
they certainly did sometimes, but that neither bats nor 
owls could live under the floor or make the noises she 
and others had so constantly heard. Moreover, there 
was something distinctly human about these noises, 
human, but at the same time supernatural. 

She said it was generally believed that Sir Charles 
Cavendish had not entirely demolished and removed 
the remnants of the old castle, but had built the new 
structure over the crypts and dungeons of the more 
ancient one; and, in her opinion, if the stories of 
what took place in certain of them during the days of 
William Peverell and King John were true, there was 
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no need to look any further for an explanation of the 
awful noises that were heard. 

“The upper portion of the building has its mystery 
tooms, too,” she remarked. “‘ One is known as Hell. 
An uncommon name,” she explained, “ but then it is 
an uncommon room-very.” She showed it to the 
visitor, and seldom had he seen a more spooky- 
looking spot, or a room in which he felt less inclined 
to spend a night alone. Cobwebs festooned its 
beautifully moulded ceiling ; mutilated pictures and 
torn tapestry hung on its dark panelled walls; it had 
a catved antique fireplace and wonderful old-world 
windows, but over the whole hung an atmosphere of 
intense gloom and unadulterated despair. 

“It deserves its name,” the visitor said quietly. 

“ And it deserves it more than you think,” was the 
caretaker’s response. 

She then told him that strange, unaccountable 
noises were heard in this room, and that ghostly foot- 
steps paced up and down the floor at night and 
wandered thence all over the upper part of the build- 
ing; “but,” she added, “the noises heard in this 
room, though unearthly, are quite distinct from those 
that proceed from the subterranean vaults and 
chambers.” 

All this, it must be remembered, was said of the 
castle more than fifty years ago, and very possibly the 
strange, harrowing noises heard then have now 
ceased ; but one wonders if any attempt has ever been 
made to test the tradition relative to those alleged 
subterranean regions, so full of mystery and horror. 
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Another castle with reputed subterranean precincts 
is the Castle of Vayne in Angus. Vayne is one of the 
several castles in Scotland that is said to have been 
built by Cardinal Beaton, to accommodate Lady Vayne, 
one of his many mistresses. In all probability, how- 
ever, it was in existence prior to the Cardinal’s time, 
and was, vety possibly, built by the Montealtos or 
Mowats, a Welsh family, who settled in Scotland in 
the twelfth century and were granted the Barony of 
Fern by William the Lion; but what is more likely is 
that it was built by their successors to the barony, the 
Lindsays. Into whose hands it finally fell cannot, it 
seems, be definitely stated, and all that appears to be 
known about its last reputed inhabitant is that he is 
said to have hidden all his wealth in a dungeon under 
the castle and to have died before he could disclose its 
whereabouts to those whom he wished to inherit it. 
Endless efforts were subsequently made to discover 
the treasure, but always without avail. The tradition 
states that a man who was hunting about for it amid 
the ruins of the castle — after the death of its last owner 
it stood empty and gradually fell into a state of decay 
and ruin-came upon a flight of stone steps leading, 
So it seemed to him, into the very bowels of the earth. 
Nothing daunted, he commenced descending them, 
guided by the light of his lantern. Gradually, as he 
got lower down, the air grew colder and damper. 
Moisture hung heavily upon the walls, which were 
shiny, as though with the exhalations of a sewer. 
When he had almost reached the bottom of the steps, 
a sudden scuttling sound caused him to halt. A large 
rat rushed past him precipitately and disappeared in a 
black gaping hole in the wall. Looking down at his 
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feet, he found that the steps were quite wet, and in 
some places where they had worn away and sunk into 
hollows, pools of water stood. Still he pressed on, 
and arriving without mishap at the bottom of the 
steps, he found himself in a narrow stone passage. 
Pressing his way along it and narrowly avoiding 
sudden plunges into pools of stagnant water, he 
eventually came to a massive iron-studded door, 
fastened by strong, albeit rusty, bolts. When he had 
forced them back, which took him some time, owing 
to their condition, he found himself in a chamber 
carved out of solid rock and so large that the light 
from his lantern failed to reach its furthermost 
extremities. Congratulating himself that he had at 
last found the long-sought secret dungeon, he was 
about to commence searching for the treasure when 
through the gloom he saw a great black shape 
advancing towards him. At first he thought that what 
he saw was an optical illusion caused by the failure of 
his lantern to penetrate the gloom. However, as it kept 
on advancing and he could see it more plainly, he 
realised that it was no illusion, but some object that 
was unearthly and horrible. On its drawing nearer still 
to him, he turned and ran, and the thing, whatever it 
was, tan after him. Again and again he slipped and all 
but fell as he raced along the passage, and, as he raced, 
he could hear strange footsteps following him all the 
time. They ceased only when he regained the ground 
level of the building. He was so badly scared that he 
never dared venture near the castle again, and, so far, 
no one else has ever been able to locate the secret 
dungeon, or even the stone staircase leading to it. 
This is tradition, and it is, of course, impossible to 
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say how much, if any, truth underlies it. There is 
still a belief in the neighbourhood of Vayne, however, 
that a treasure lies buried somewhere underneath the 
fast disappearing ruins. 

Near the ruins of Vayne Castle may be seen Noran 
Cavern, and in it a deep hole named Tammy’s Hole, 
connected with which is a very tragic story. Lady 
Vayne, the mistress of Cardinal Beaton, is said to have 
had several children, and one of them, a boy, one day 
disappeared. After a long search his body was 
eventually recovered from Tammy’s Hole. It was 
thought by some that he had fallen into the hole 
while exploring the cavern, and by others that he had 
been thrown in. None dared give utterance to their 
suspicions, however, outside their own home, and 
consequently the murderer or murderers, supposing, 
of course, a murder had been committed, were never 
brought to book. All the same, the cavern subse- 
quently was said to be haunted, and all sorts of stories 
were citculated about the strange phenomena seen and 
heard there. 


Melgund Castle, in Strathmore, close to Aberlemno, 
by the mouth of the river Lemno, is another of the 
castles that are said to have housed one of Cardinal 
Beaton’s mistresses, and, like Vayne, Melgund is also 
said to be the hiding-place of a vast treasure. 

If, by the way, Cardinal Beaton really had as many 
mistresses and castles as tradition has attributed to 
him, he must have been a Creesus, with a disposition 
that would have shamed any shah or sultan. The 
mistress whom tradition associates with Melgund was 
Mary Ogilvy; and Cardinal Beaton is said to have 
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preferred her to all his other mistresses, on account of 
her extreme beauty and amiability. There seems to be 
little doubt that she did actually live for a time at 
Melgund, for the initials M. O.1 were, some yeats ago, 
still visible on the landing of the stairs leading to the 
tower. Her death, which presumably took place at 
Melgund, is vested in mystery, there being no very 
sute foundation for the rumour, though it persisted, 
that she had met with foul play, after being kept a 
prisoner in an underground chamber, the approach to 
which was through a secret subterranean passage. 

After her death and that of Cardinal Beaton the story 
spread that this chamber contained a vast treasure. 
Numerous attempts were made to discover it, and, as 
in the case of Vayne Castle, a youth more venturesome 
than the rest got farther in the quest for it than anyone 
else. At the foot of one of the towers of the castle, he 
discovered a flight of stone steps. As none of his 
companions would accompany him, he went down 
them alone. Some hours later, he came staggering up, 
perfectly livid and utterly exhausted. Asked by his 
trembling friends what had happened, he told them 
that he had seen and heard the most horrible and 
unaccountable things, but nothing would induce him 
to say more then, nor later, when questioned again, 
would he give them any further information. 

Another ancient edifice, now in ruins, with reputed 
subterranean premises, is Cupar Abbey. It is said that 
between the abbey and the adjoining south-western 
Sidlaw Hills there once existed a subterranean passage, 
leading to chambers that contained treasures hidden 
there long years ago by the resident monks. Some 


1 See The Vale of Strathmore, by James Cargill Guthrie. 
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wotkmen who knew this tradition, and were em- 
ployed one day on drainage work in the neighbour- 
hood of the abbey, upon digging deep down, 
unexpectedly discovered a subterranean passage ; and 
one of them, bolder than the rest, ventured, candle in 
hand, along it. After some minutes he returned 
greatly excited, declaring that he had found the way 
to the much-talked-of treasure-chambers ; ‘‘ but,” he 
added, “I must be properly equipped with a lantern 
and pick, in order to force a way into them.” His 
mates tried to dissuade him, but he was determined to 
go, and, having provided himself with the necessary 
articles, he set off one night, alone, down the sub- 
terranean passage. As he had not returned by the 
morning, a party of his fellow-labourers went in search 
of him. They got some considerable distance under- 
ground, but, being eventually stopped by rocks and 
fallen débris, had to return. 

The young man was never seen again and his fate 
has never been definitely ascertained. Presumably he 
was either crushed to death by falling rock, or, trapped 
by the latter in some spot whence he could not 
extricate himself, he was starved to death. The 
entrance to the passage was subsequently closed and 
its whereabouts have long been forgotten. This story, 
which is probably true, is still told in and around 
Cupar. 

On the wooded estate of Lintrose, formerly known 
as Todderance and once the seat of the Halyburton 
family, a remarkable cave was discovered in the 
"seventies of last century. It was fifty feet long, and 
its sides were bricked and its floor neatly paved. 

1 The Vale of Strathmore. 
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There were two antique fireplaces in it, and there is no 
doubt but that it was once used by some person or 
persons as a hiding-place. Some thought Rob Roy 
had hidden there; some, Sawny Beane; others 
believed that it was intended for the use of Cov- 
enanters; and others, again, for the unfortunate 
Jacobites. 

The place was searched for hidden treasure, but 
without success, nothing of any value being found 
there. Of course, the story that it was haunted got 
into circulation, but, so far as I can ascertain, there 
was nothing to warrant it. 


Perhaps one of the most strikingly situated castles in 
Strathmore is Redcastle, of which only the barest ruins 
remain. Standing on a hill, at the mouth of the Lunan 
river, it commands a magnificent view of Lunan Bay. 
Little of its actual history is known for certain. 
Tradition says William I of Scotland built it and used 
it as a hunting-seat. He is credited with having had a 
secret dungeon made in it, wherein he might conceal 
treasure, and wherein, also, he might torture with 
impunity those of his enemies who had the misfortune 
to fall into his clutches. Many attempts are said to 
have been made, from time to time, to discover this 
chamber, but always without success. 

The superstitious country folk firmly believed it 
was haunted by all kinds of spirits, and seldom ven- 
tured near the ruins after nightfall. The last earthly 
inhabitant of the castle was the Rev. Mr. Rait, of the 
family of Raits of Hall Green in the Mearns, who, at 
the time of the 1688 Revolution, was the episcopal 
minister of Inverkeilor. On being deprived of his 
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living by the powers opposed to his denomination, he 
ensconced himself in a secret room in the tower of the 
castle, where he continued to hold services, the more 
courageous of his congregation constantly attending 
them. After his decease a strange thing happened 
at Redcastle, which by some was attributed to the 
influence of the witches’ pool that adjoins the 
castle. 

The first William Imrie of Lunan, fearing his father 
would force him to become a farmer, ran away from 
home. He slept, the first night, amid the ruins of 
Redcastle, and had a most vivid dream. He thought 
he went to London, married a rich woman, became 
owner of a fine house, and, on returning to Lunan, 
with his pockets well lined with money, was addressed 
by everyone as laird. Awaking with a feeling that 
the dream was no ordinary one, he tramped to the 
nearest port, and sailed thence to London. The dream 
came true. He married a woman with money, be- 
came proprietor of an hotel in Fountain Court, the 
Strand, where Angus lairds often met, and which 
was ultimately converted into the famous Judge and 
Jury Tavern, returned to Scotland a rich man, and 
bought an estate in Lunan. He died in 1798. 

The witches’ pool, to which reference has been 
made, is in the Lunan, a little to the south of Gallows 
Hill. Opinions differ as to the origin of its name. 
Some think it was so called because witches held 
sabbaths in its immediate neighbourhood, and others 
because certain of the witches during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were drowned in it. No matter 
what the origin of its name, however, it gained an evil 
and uncanny reputation, few caring to linger near it 
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after sunset. There is another witches’ pool, with a 
similar reputation, in the Lunan, a little to the north 
of Redcastle. 


At Ethie Castle, also in Strathmore, there is a mys- 
terytoom. Ethie, which is supposed to be the Knock- 
winnock of The Antiquary, belonged, until it was sold 
last year, to the Northesk family. As in the case of so 
many old Scottish castles, there seems to be much 
diversity of opinion as to when Ethie was built. 
Some writers, of course, affirm that Cardinal Beaton 
built it, but it certainly existed long before his time, 
though not as far back as the twelfth century, when, 
some say, it was built either by William the Lion or 
Walter de Berkeley, and given by the former, as an 
endowment, to the ancient abbey of Arbroath. What 
seems certain is that in 1549 the castle and estate of 
Ethie became the property of Sir Robert Carnegie, 
father of the first Earl of Northesk. 

Though Cardinal Beaton did not build the castle, 
there seems little doubt it was one of his favourite 
residences, and, as a natural sequence, the residence of 
one of his numerous loves. Nor did his associations 
with Ethie end at his death, for his ghost - and I have 
had first-hand information on the subject — is said still 
to haunt the castle, 

Referring to this ghost, Mr. William Marshall 
says,’ “It is still reported, as an indisputable fact, 
that at a certain hour of the night a sound is heard re- 
sembling the tramp of a foot, which is believed to be 
the Cardinal’s, and is popularly called his “leg,” 
walking very deliberately up and down the original 

1 Historic Scenss in Forfarshire, by William Marshall, published in 1875. 
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stone stair, which still connects the ground floor with 
the second storey of the house.’ 

The haunting is generally supposed to originate in 
a patticular room, known, in consequence, in the 
neighbourhood as the mystery room. Mr. Fraser, 
the historian of the Carnegie family, writing of his 
visit to it, says,: ‘ The haunted room, which is one of 
the attics, has long been unoccupied. It is always 
kept locked, and few have been privileged to enter 
it. By the kindness of Lord Northesk, the writer was 
allowed to explore the mysterious apartment. He 
found a veritable trace of the Cardinal in the form of a 
large oak cabinet, the only article of furniture in the 
room. It is a fixture, the back of it being on the right- 
hand side of the staircase. The front of the cabinet is 
beautifully carved.’ 

To refer to my first-hand testimony of the haunting. 
I went to the castle one summer day, many years ago, 
accompanied by a party of people. The family were 
away at the time, and part of the interior of the build- 
ing was undergoing repair. In answer to my queries, 
several of the workmen assured me they had often 
heard strange noises there, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mystery room and on the stone 
Staircase connecting the ground floor with the second 
storey. J asked them if they had ever seen anything, 
and they replied in the negative; but they most em- 
phatically affirmed that they had heard something, 
which they all believed was the phantom leg of the 
notorious Cardinal. It stamped up and down the 
mystery room and on one occasion came thence, down 
the stone staircase, while they were standing on it. 


1See Historic Scenes in Forfarshire. 
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*“It came as close to me as that,”’ one of the men 
said, and he indicated the distance with his hand. “ A 
regular stamping noise, and passing by me went right 
down the stairs, and then died away gradually, in the 
distance. A short while afterwards it came back and, 
ascending the staircase, passed by me again, going up 
and up, till it reached the mystery room. <A door 
then banged, and we heard it no more that day.” 

This experience, which I give as nearly as I can re- 
member it, was, apparently, a very common one, for 
many people in the neighbourhood testified to having 
heard the same phenomenon. The Cardinal’s leg is 
not the only phantom, however, that is said to have 
haunted Ethie Castle. According to tradition and 
rumour, a Green Lady ghost, who is believed only to 
make her appearance before the death of a member 
of the Carnegie family, has haunted it, too. However, 
as the Carnegies have now left Ethie, the Green Lady 
has, most probably, gone with them. 


CHAPTER III 


THE MYSTERY ROOMS OF EDINBURGH 


OWARDS the middle of last century, there 

was an old house in the Lawnmarket in Edin- 
burgh that had long stood empty. No one seemed 
to know to whom it belonged; no one was ever seen 
to enter it; and no one cared to linger outside it alone 
after dusk. It was black with age, and possessed a 
ponderous front door studded all over with nails, a 
door that might have belonged to some castle or 
cathedral. With the sunlight falling full on its 
mouldering walls, it looked gloomy enough, but at 
night, when the moonbeams intensified its aspect of 
decay, it struck one as sinister and menacing to a 
degree. It looked a haunted house, a house, more- 
over, haunted by something intensely evil and an- 
tagonistic. A house, indeed, the facsimile of which 
must have inspired those well-known lines : 


Over all there hung a cloud of fear, 

Ai sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The house is haunted. 


Its dilapidation was extreme and pitiful. The 
rusty iron railings enclosing its facade had become 
loosened in their stone settings, and, instead of stand- 
ing upright, leaned towards each other. Grass was 
bursting through the interstices of the doorsteps, 
which were moss-covered and crumbling, and nearly 
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all the window-frames either had gaping holes in them 
ot wete badly cracked. 

The house possessed a very curious history. Its 
last tenants, it was said, merely occupied a flat in it, 
and were very fond of entertaining. It appears they 
gave a supper-party one night, but, before they sat 
down to supper, something happened which scared 
them all so badly that they fled out of the house in a 
panic and never set foot inside it again. 

For years afterwards the interior of the flat was to 
be seen just as these tenants had left it. In the dining- 
room was the table, all laid for supper; a goose was 
on the spit in front of the kitchen fire; whilst over- 
turned chairs and scattered articles of apparel spoke 
of the haste in which the flat had been vacated. 

Why it had been thus vacated was never known, 
nor did the public ever ascertain what became either 
of those who had rented the flat, their guests, or 
their servants. One and all vanished completely, 
and for long years afterwards both flat and house 
remained empty. Indeed, it is not certain that the 
house was ever again occupied. It was obviously 
still untenanted in 1847, when Mr. Robert Chambers 
wrote about it, and included it in his category of 
Edinburgh’s haunted houses. 

The story of the interrupted supper-party may have 
been mere tradition, or there may have been some 
truth underlying it, but, whether mere tradition or 
not, all kinds of theories were offered in explanation 
of it. According to some (the source of this informa- 
tion seems somewhat obscure), one of the servants, on 


1See Traditions of Edinburgh, Vol. V1. of Select Writings of Robert Chambers, 
published in 1847. 
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going into the dining-room on the night of the party, 
saw a dreadful figure standing in front of the fireplace. 
Her screams instantly brought everyone, host and 
hostess, guests and servants, to the supper-room door. 
One glance at the figure by the fire was enough. They 
ran for their lives, and so great was their terror that 
nothing would induce them ever to go near the house 
again. 

According to another theory, nothing was actually 
seen in the dining-room, only something heard, but 
its effect was the same—a general panic and exit. A 
third theory was that host, hostess, guests and servants, 
were all criminals, members of a band of coiners or 
robbers, perhaps both, and that they had decamped 
hurriedly upon hearing that the police were after 
them. 

A fourth theory was that when the guests were 
sitting at the dining-room table, waiting for the supper 
to be brought in, one of them was murdered, and the 
crime so shocked everyone present that they fled 
helter-skelter. All these theories seem to be in 
agreement on one point, namely, that the cause of the 
panic originated in the dining-room, which, in con- 
sequence, was generally spoken of as the mystery 
room. From a window of the house that was be- 
lieved to be a window of this room, strange and ghostly 
faces, so it was said, peered down at passers-by, who 
not only testified to this, but also to having heard all 
kinds of unearthly noises coming from the room. Pre- 
sumably the house was eventually either pulled down 
or completely renovated. At any rate, no house an- 
swering to its description is said to exist in the Lawn- 
market to-day. 
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Another house in Edinburgh containing a room 
with an evil reputation was situated in Mary King’s 
Close, behind’ the Royal Exchange. 

For years the house stood empty, solely, it was 
stated, on account of the evil occult influences that 
haunted one room, especially, in it. The last people to 
inhabit it were a man and his wife, who took it con- 
trary to the advice of their friends. The mystery 
room they decided to make their bedroom, and on 
the night of their arrival they sat up late in it, reading 
the Bible by candlelight. As a neighbouring church 
clock struck twelve, the candle-flame suddenly turned 
blue, a foul mist seemed to emanate from everywhere 
and fill the room, and the two old people, on looking 
up in alarm, saw a head in front of them, floating in 
mid-air. 

It resembled a human head in shape, but the 
head of someone long dead. ‘The face was flesh- 
less, the empty eye-sockets were covered with a 
kind of green mould, and the teeth, gumless and 
decayed, showed bare in a broad grin. Indeed, the 
whole thing, which was surrounded with a gruesome 
light, was so horrible that both the old man and his 
wife fainted.. When they came to, the candle was 
still burning with an eerie light. Presently they heard 
curious footsteps cross the landing outside and ap- 
proach the door, which very slowly began to open. 
Then, not a whole figure but only a skeleton hand, 
holding a lighted candle, entered. 

Paralysed with fear, the oldcouple watched the hand, 
holding the lighted candle, go up to the bed, from 
the foot of which they now saw several bare legs 

1 See Traditions of Edinburgh. 
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protruding. This strange spectacle was visible for 
some minutes, and then hand, candle, and legs abruptly 
vanished, and the candle on the table burned again 
normally. 

The old. man and woman, too terrified by what 
they had seen to remain any longer on the premises, 
left the house at once, and it remained empty for years 
afterwards — until, in fact, it was pulled down. 


Perhaps the most notorious house with a mystery 
room in Edinburgh was that once occupied by Major 
Thomas Weir, the Black Magician. It was situated 
near the Bowhead, and close to the entrance of a nar- 
row lane known as Stinking Close. Most probably 
it has long since been demolished, though it was 
standing certainly as late as 1847.1 Weir came of an 
old Lanarkshire family, and obtained his rank whilst 
serving in the Edinburgh Town Guard. He saw a 
certain amount of active service in Ireland, fighting 
with the Scottish Covenanters against the Irish Roman 
Catholics. At that time he was believed to be a strict 
Presbyterian, and many used to go to his house in 
Edinburgh, where he lived with his sister Grizel, to 
hear him preach and pray, his staff invariably held in 
his hand as he did so. 

In such esteem was he held at this period of his 
cateer that his co-religionists named him Angelical 
Thomas, and declared he was more of an angel than 
aman. According to tradition, however, his puritan- 
ism was but a cloak to cover vices and crimes of 
all sorts ; indeed, he seems to have stopped at nothing 

1 See Traditions of Edinburgh. 
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and to have been a past master in any kind of abomina- 
tion, Falling ill and believing himself about to die, 
his conscience appears to have pricked him at last, to 
such an extent that he sent for Sir Andrew Ramsay, 
the Provost of Edinburgh, and into the ears of that 
astounded worthy poured a confession that could 
rately, if ever, have been equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed. 

The story Weir told was so shocking that Sir Alex- 
ander could hardly believe he was sane. It seemed 
incredible that any human being could be guilty of 
so many appalling and revolting sins; and it is more 
than probable Sir Andrew would have attributed all 
that Weir told him to delirium, or the morbid wander- 
ings of a mind affected by illness, had not a woman told 
certain of the local authorities a story that tended to 
confirm some of the statements in question. The 
woman declared that, on passing Stinking Close late 
one night, she had seen strange lights outside Weirs’ 
house, and, on approaching them to ascertain their 
origin, she had been horrified almost out of her senses 
at the spectacle of a number of women, whose ap- 
pearance and behaviour proved them to be witches, 
together with certain unearthly shapes, collected 
there, and engaged in all manner of devilish and ob- 
scene rites. 

She apparently did not actually say Weir was a par- 
ticipant in these rites, but the fact that they were per- 
formed almost on his doorstep made this appear evi- 
dent — sufficiently evident, at any rate, to convince 
the authorities of his guilt. 

Sir Andrew Ramsay felt now constrained to order 
his arrest, and he and his sister Grizel were forthwith 
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lodged in prison. His attitude after his arrest and at 
his trial was characterised by unremitting sullenness. 
He did not retract a word of his confession to the 
Provost, but, at the same time, he refused to add any- 
thing to it. He would not pray; he would not ap- 
peal to God. Both he and Grizel were condemned to 
death. With the rope round his neck and the faggots 
at his feet, he was told to pray to God to be merciful to 
him. 

“Let me alone,” he replied. “Iwill not. I have 
lived as a beast and 1 must die as a beast. Since I am 
going to the Devil, I do not wish to anger or annoy 
him.” 

He died sullenly, and in mute and dumb despair. 

His staff, a thornwood one, with a sinister crooked 
head and sinister figures like satyrs carved all over it, 
which was generally believed to play a very important 
role in all his dabblings in the Black Art —some, in- 
deed, said it was no ordinary staff at all, but his 
familiar spirit or evil genius— was thrown into the 
fire that burned him, and, according to the Rev. Mr. 
Frazer, Minister of Woodlaw,: it “ gave rare turnings 
and took as long to burn as did Weir himself.’ 

Grizel Weir did not meet her end till later. She 
was merely condemned to be hanged, and, unlike her 
brother, was very communicative, both at her trial and 
in prison. Far from feeling any compassion for Weir, 
she vilified him in the strongest and wildest possible 
manner. 

She told her judges that her life with him had been a 
perfect hell, that he had long been given up to sorcery 


. Divine Providences (MS. Adv. Lib.), by Rev. Mr. Frazer, published 
in 1670. 
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and magic, as well as to practices that were quite un- 
mentionable. She confirmed the popular belief by 
stating that the secret of Weir’s supernatural powers 
lay in his thornwood staff, which was a thing from hell. 
He could do nothing without it, and whenever she 
wished to annoy or ‘ pay him out’ she hid it. 

On the morning of her execution she behaved like 
one demented, and, in all probability, she was de- 
mented. When she came to the place where the 
gallows was erected, she began to shriek and talk 
wildly of the broken Covenant, and exhort the specta- 
tors to turn back to the old faith. She then tried to 
tear off all her clothes, so that she might die ‘ naked 
and unashamed,’ and when her guards and the execu- 
tioner tried to prevent her, she smacked their faces. 
Just before she was hanged, she told a strange story. 
She said a fiery coach often used to come to her 
brother’s house to take them both out, and that on 
one occasion they went to Dalkeith in it. On the 
way a stranger stopped the coach and told them that a 
great battle had just been fought at Worcester. 

The news seemed to affect her brother very much, 
and he was depressed all the rest of the way. The 
stranger, she said, could only have obtained the news 
of a battle that had just been fought through some 
supernatural agency, since the distance between Dal- 
keith and Worcester made it impossible for him to 
have acquired it otherwise. 

One of Grizel’s last acts, at the request of those who 
had come to see her hanged, was to push back her 
head-dress and frown, her wrinkles thereupon im- 
mediately assuming the shape of a horseshoe studded 
with nails. This idiosyncrasy, she declared, was due 
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to the fact that her mother was a witch. The author- 
ities and spectators plied her with questions inces- 
santly, and, when they had exhausted her and she 
could find nothing more to tell them, she was hanged. 

After her death, the house in which she and her 
brother had lived immediately acquired a reputation 
for being haunted, and for a year no one took it. One 
of the strangest stories told of it was to the effect that 
a lady, who with her maid, was returning home late 
one night after visiting a house on the Castle Hill, 
heard the sound of wild, hilarious laughter coming 
from the Bowhead, and presently saw three women 
whom she took to be witches, leaning out of a win- 
dow, clapping their hands as if applauding someone 
in the street below. 

The house where the Weirs had lived was close by, 
and a figure resembling a woman of about ten feet in 
height suddenly rose from the ground immediately in 
front of it, and, with shrieks of laughter, strodealong, a 
few feet ahead of the lady andher maid, to the entrance 
to Stinking Lane, into which it turned. Immediately 
afterwards loud peals of laughter, in which seemingly 
hosts of people joined, rang out. 

The lady and her maid, their curiosity now even 
greater than their fear, peered down the lane, and 
there saw innumerable lights, like torches, moving 
about in it, but apparently without any persons hold- 
ing them. Indeed, the lane, save for the lights, ap- 
peared to be quite empty. The merriment, however, 
had by no means abated, and peal after peal of wild, 
hilarious laughter — the laughter, it seemed, of a reck- 
less crowd enjoying some joke that had in it more than 
a mere touch of the diabolical — could still be heard. 
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The narrator of this story does not say how long the 
lady and her maid remained spectators of this eerie 
scene, but one may safely conclude that they quickly 
turned tail and ran home. ‘They certainly believed 
that the strange things they had heard and seen were 
in some way associated with the Weirs, as did all to 
whom they recounted their adventure. 

Many others, besides the aforesaid lady and her 
maid, declared that, when passing the Weirs’ house at 
night, during the time it was to let, they had seen 
eerie lights at the windows and had heard dancing, 
accompanied by clapping of hands and peals of wild 
laughter. Some also affirmed that they had seen 
Weir’s white face peering out of one of the windows, 
usually the same window; and others that they had 
seen him, or rather his ghost, come out of his house, 
mount a huge sinister-looking black horse, and gallop 
madly away. Many people also testified to seeing a 
large hearse-like coach, drawn by six black horses, 
stop at night outside the Weirs’ house, and the ghosts 
of Weir and his sister come out of the house, get into 
the coach, and drive off, just as they had done in their 
lifetime ; and not infrequently people venturing in 
Stinking Close at night ran home in terror, saying that 
they had seen Weir’s ghost gliding about the lane, 
followed by gruesome lights. 

Owing to the evil reputation Weir’s house had ac- 
quired, it remained empty for fifty years after his death. 
At the end of that period it was taken by William 
Patullo and his wife. On the first night of their 
tenancy (they were sleeping in the room at the window 
of which Weir’s ghost had so often been seen) they 
were awakened, about midnight, by a strange noise, 
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and, on sitting up to ascertain its origin, they saw a 
thing like a calf standing in the centre of the room, 
close to them. As they stared at it in amazement, it 
slowly approached the bed and, putting its fore-feet 
on the foot of it, glared evilly at them. It then 
abruptly vanished. Mr. and Mrs. Patullo left the 
house the following day, and henceforth the room in 
which they had slept, or rather attempted to sleep, was 
known locally as the Calf Room. 

The house then stood tenantless for another fifty 
years, and though at the end of that period it was taken 
again, it was again speedily vacated, and after that no 
one ever remained in it for long. It was standing 
about 1850, but probably it has long since been pulled 
down. Its temporary tenants one and all experienced 
the same trouble; they were disturbed at night by 
unaccountable noises and were terrified at times by 
the most alarming visual phenomena. The noises, 
they declared, almost invariably came from the Calf 
Room. Among the many sounds, mostly indistin- 
guishable, that proceeded from this room, was the 
distinct sound of tapping, and whenever this occurred, 
which was not infrequently, the door of the room 
would be suddenly flung open and a walking-stick 
would be seen to emerge, and, as if held in an invisible 
hand, it would proceed by a series of tappings on the 
ground across the landing and down the stairs to the hall 
door, which would open, presumably to allow the stick 
to pass out, and shut again with a loud bang. On these 
occasions a gruesome bluish-white light surrounded the 
stick, which was described as having a crooked head 
and sinister faces carved all over it. It was said to be 
seen, sometimes tapping its way along Stinking Close. 


CHAPTER IV 


BLUEBEARD’S DEN, CRANBROOK 


NE of the strangest stories that has ever been 
circulated with regard to a mystery room is that 
in which a certain Sir Richard Baker, who once lived 
at Cranbrook in Kent, is the central figure. About 
eighty years ago a lady visited Cranbrook Church, and, 
signing herself ‘ F. L.,’ wrote an account of her visit, 
which account she sent to Notes and Queries. She said 
she was looking at the monuments in the chancel when 
her attention was arrested by one to the memory of 
Sir Richard Baker. His gauntlets, gloves, helmet, 
and spurs (presumably in effigy) were suspended over 
the tomb, and, perceiving that the gloves were of a 
deep red colour, she commented on the fact to the old 
woman who was acting as her guide, and who there- 
upon exclaimed : 

““ Aye, miss, those are ‘ Bloody Baker’s’ gloves ; 
their red colour comes from the blood he shed.” 

According to ‘F.L.,’ the old woman then proceeded 
to narrate the story in question, which the author of 
the present volume here appends briefly, and more or 
less in his own words. 

The family of Baker once had large possessions in 
Cranbrook ; but in the reign of Edward VI they con- 
ducted themselves in such an extravagant and dis- 
sipated fashion that they lost all theirlandand property, 
saving the house they lived in, and this, in due course, 
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passed into the hands of Sir Richard Baker, the last 
representative of his branch of the family. 

Owing to a duel, in which it was said he played 
none too creditable a part, Sir Richard went abroad, 
and he remained in hiding there till Edward VI died 
and his sister Mary, with whom he, Sir Richard, being 
a Roman Catholic, naturally expected to find favour, 
ascended the English throne. Returning then to 
England, Sir Richard, accompanied by a tall, dark, and 
sinister-looking manservant, settled down in his old 
ancestral home at Cranbrook, where, so far as the vil- 
lagers, who, like most rustics, past and present, were 
more than a little inquisitive, could ascertain, he lived, 
saving for this one attendant, quite alone. 

He had not been home long, it seems, before it was 
said that people passing through the woods near Cran- 
brook were stopped by two masked and armed men, 
who, after taking all they had on them, not infrequently 
insulted and ill-used them; and that not a few of the 
well-dressed and well-to-do frequenters of these woods 
had mysteriously disappeared. The woods, con- 
sequently, got an evil reputation, and no one dared 
venture in them alone either in the daytime or at 
nightfall. 

Alarming tales also got into circulation about Sir 
Richard Baker’s house. It seems that wealthy-looking 
strangers were seen to enter it, but were never seen 
to leave it, and passers-by sometimes heard harrowing 
and most unearthly shrieks proceeding from it. The 
suspicions thus awakened in the minds of the villagers 
and certain of those residing in the neighbourhood of 
Cranbrook were no doubt enhanced by the fact that 
Sir Richard, although known to be nearly penniless 
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when he left England, was now able to buy back all 
the property and land that his forbeats had been 
obliged to sell. Hence, it will be seen that Sir Richard 
was not vety well liked. His unpopularity, however, 
did not prevent him moving in society, and amongst 
those with whom he became acquainted was a young 
girl who was extremely wealthy and presumably her 
Own tnistress, since tradition makes no mention of 
any parents. Like Queen Elizabeth, she had a pen- 
chant for jewels, and invariably appeared in public 
wearing as many pearls, rubies, and other precious 
stones on her arms and head as she could comfortably 
carry, and as many as space would allow stitched on 
her stomacher. 

In those days, perhaps, people living in the country 
entertained more often and more lavishly than they do 
now, and it was at some party given in one of these 
stately old country houses that Sir Richard Baker and 
this much bejewelled lady first met, and met again. 

Like so many rogues, he was handsome and fasci- 
nating, and when he made overtures to this particular 
lady, overtures that were, no doubt, inspired by the 
sight of her sparkling gems, she appeared to give him 
evety encouragement. At the same time, owing, 
probably, to certain tales she had heard, she invariably 
found some excuse for not accepting the pressing 
invitation he gave her to visit his house, so that he 
might show her the many curiosities he had collected 
during his wanderings abroad. 

All the same, it happened one day that, when out 
walking with a girl friend in the neighbourhood of 
Cranbrook Hall, she announced her intention of 
paying Sir Richard Baker a surprise visit. Her friend, 
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who was older than she, tried to dissuade her, but she 
would not be turned from her purpose, and eventu- 
ally they set off together to his house. 

When they arrived there, the grounds were deserted 
and all seemed singularly quiet. Wondering if anyone 
was at home, they approached the front door, knocked 
several times, and, on receiving no answer, tried the 
door, which, somewhat to their surprise, was un- 
locked. 

Boldly entering, they stood in the large oak- 
panelled hall, and were debating in their minds what 
to do next, when a strange voice suddenly cried out : 


Peep-oh, pretty lady, be not too bold, 
Or your red blood will soon run cold. 


Considerably startled, they looked around for the 
speaker, and were much relieved to see it was only a 
patrot, hanging in a cage at the head of the stairs. 

Laughing at their scare, they proceeded to explore 
the house, and at length came to a room at the end of a 
dark and gloomy corridor, that was fastened on the 
outside with great iron bolts. 

Filled with curiosity, they shot back the bolts and, 
opening the massive oak door, peered inside. To 
their utter horror, the room, a large one, was a veritable 
slaughter-house. The walls and floor were splashed 
with blood, while human bodies, mostly women, 
covered with frightful wounds, lay strewn about, 
either singly or piled up in heaps. The spectacle was 
so ghastly that for some minutes the two girls were 
completely overcome, and had to cling to one another 


for support. 
Du 
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However, the sound of footsteps and voices outside 
rousing them to a sense of their danger, they quickly 
but quietly shut and bolted the door of the room, 
leaving it just as they had found it. They then 
peeped out of a window on the landing and saw Baker 
and his servant approaching the house, carrying the 
body of a woman between them. Nearly dead with 
fear now, they ran downstairs and concealed them- 
selves in a recess under the broad oak staircase in the 
hall. 

They had hardly done so before the two men 
entered and commenced going upstairs. As they 
went, one of the hands of their victim, who apparently 
was not quite dead, clutched the balustrade. With an 
oath Sir Richard immediately chopped it off, and it 
fell just in front of the recess where the two girls were 
in hiding. Had the murderers laid their burden down 
and gone back into the hall in search of the hand, the 
two girls must have been discovered, but fortunately 
for them Sir Richard, after chopping off the hand, 
went on without looking to see where it fell, and, as 
soon as he and his man were at a safe distance, the girls 
came out of the recess and made their escape through 
the front door, which, luckily for them, had been left 
open. 

The elder of the two girls had the presence of mind 
to bring the severed hand, on one of the fingers of 
which was a ring, away with her. Had she not done 
so, the story which she and her companion breath- 
lessly narrated on reaching home might have been 
dubbed a mere fabrication, and no notice taken of it. 
As it was, the hand bore witness to the truth of their 
statements, and, on being informed of what had 
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who had lost relatives mysteriously met at the house 
of the bejewelled lady, to discuss with her how they 
could best trap the murderer and effect his arrest. 

As a result of the conference, it was agreed that this 
same lady should give a party and invite Sir Richard to 
it. She accordingly did so, and he, no doubt delighted 
to think that he was at last making some progress in 
his courtship, accepted the invitation and in due 
course arrived at her house. Then, when all the 
guests had assembled, their hostess, pretending that 
she had had a curious dream, narrated her experience 
in Sir Richard’s house. 

“Fair lady,” Sir Richard remarked, “‘ dreams are 
nothing : they are but fables.” 

“That may be,” was the reply, “but is this a 
fable? ”? And, producing the severed hand, she con- 
fronted her guest with it. Sir Richard was too 
astonished to speak, and before he could make any 
attempt to escape, several constables, who had been 
previously concealed in the house and had now 
entered the room, took him into custody. According 
to the tradition, he was tried for murder, found guilty, 
and burnt, notwithstanding the efforts of Queen 
Mary, on account of the religion he professed, to 
save him. 

Here the actual story relating to Sir Richard Baker 
told by ‘ F. L.’ terminates, and all that need be said in 
conclusion is that, according to ‘ F. L.’s’ informant, 
the old woman guide in Cranbrook Church, a room in 
the old hall, where Sir Richard Baker lived, was 
designated ‘The Mystery Chamber,’ or ‘ Bluebeard’s 
Den,’ and for many years few rustics ever passed the 
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house at dusk without shuddering and muttering a 
ptayer. 

However circumstantial this story appears to be, it 
has been vigorously criticised. One writer to Nofes 
and Queries says: 


“There does not appear to have been any 
memorial whatever of the Bakers in Cranbrook 
Church before the year 1736, when a cumbrous but 
costly monument was erected in the south aisle by 
John Baker Dowd, a descendant. The position of 
this monument was found to be so inconvenient 
that some years ago it was removed to the south 
chancel, where it at present: stands. And now for 
your correspondent, F. L. She says she saw sus- 
pended over his tomb, the gauntlet gloves, helmet, 
spurs, etc., of the deceased ; and what particularly 
attracted her attention was that the gloves were red. 
These gloves are made the foundation of a very 
pretty story, which is said to be well known at 
Cranbrook as a tradition. Perhaps you will 
scarcely believe me when I say that the whole of 
this is a pure fiction. There are not, nor ever were 
there, any gauntlet gloves, or other monumental 
insignia of any kind, suspended over Baker’s monu- 
ment, nor even within sight of it. The banners, 
helmets, gauntlets, shields, etc., which are the only 
things of the kind that F. L. could have seen, are in 
another chancel, and all belong to the ancient 
family of Roberts of Glassenbury in Cranbrook ; 
as the crest on the helmets and the blazon on the 
shields and tabard undeniably prove.’ 


live. 1859. 
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It should be noted that ‘ F. L.’s’ critic is not in- 
fallible himself. He says there never were insignia of 
any kind suspended over the tomb of Sir Richard 
Baker, but obviously there can be no certainty on this 
point, for if his monument could be removed, as he 
said it was, from one spot in the church to another, 
the insignia suspended over it may have been removed, 
either accidentally, or otherwise, from the church 
altogether. That such an act of sacrilege, no matter 
whether the result of carelessness or criminality, 
should be committed and no record of it kept, 
is improbable, one must admit, but it certainly 
is possible, and with regard to family records, the 
author of this work would also point out that 
though they may be kept under lock and key in the 
parish register, they can be, and are, sometimes des- 
troyed by those having access to them, the motive 
being spite against, or perchance loyalty to, the 
family concerned. Hence tradition, though un- 
supported by evidence, need not necessarily be 
quashed. 

To continue, ‘ F. L.’s’ critic quotes a tradition very 
different from that which has just been recorded. The 
central figure of this tradition was Sir John and not 
Sit Richard Baker. Sir John, who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and a Privy Councillor to Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, and Mary, rendered himself very ob- 
noxious in Cranbrook, because of the prominent 
part he took in persecuting the Reformers. He pro- 
cured an order for the burning alive of two heretics, 
and would have carried it out — he was hastening home 
to do so— but for the death of Queen Mary. This 
most opportune news reached him as he arrived at the 
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junction of three roads, which is known to this day 
as Baker’s Cross. 

The tradition does not state what became of him 
and how he ended his days, but it strongly suggests 
that the epithet ‘Bloody’ was acquired by him 
because of his cruelty to the Protestants. 

Also, according to this tradition, the mystery 
chamber that was long believed to exist in Cranbrook 
Hall was most probably the room in which Sir John, 
alias ‘ Bloody Baker,’ examined and in so many cases 
condemned as heretics those hapless persons who, 
charged with apostasy, were brought before him. 

However, from this welter of conflicting evidence, 
gleaned from local tradition and family history, one 
thing only, perhaps, emerges clearly, namely, the fact 
that in the reign of Queen Mary the representative of 
the Cranbrook Bakers was the above-mentioned Sir 
John Baker, who, during the reigns of Edward VI 
and Henry VIII, had successively filled the posts of 
Recorder of London, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Attorney-General, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had a son, Sir Richard, who, appar- 
ently, far from being a black sheep, was a most 
respectable personage. He twice officiated as High 
Sheriff of Kent. It is just possible that when acting in 
that capacity he did something to incur the animosity 
of the village people, who, unable to wreak vengeance 
on him in any other way, affixed the epithet ‘ Bloody ’ 
to his name. He was not, however, the sole represen- 
tative of his family, for he had a brother, John, and 
having been twice married, several children. Also, it 
seems that, although he may have been a Catholic, Sir 
Richard was extremely loyal to Elizabeth, who 
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esteemed him so highly that she honoured him by 
staying at his house during one of her journeys through 
Kent. He died in her reign, and a monument to him 
of a costly description was placed in the chancel of 
Cranbrook Parish Church. Hence, in view of these 
facts, it is difficult to account for a tradition that 
presents him to us as a wholesale murderer of women, 
a bluebeard of the deepest dye. One can only surmise 
again that his character was thus maligned and 
rendered odious in the eyes of posterity by people 
whom he had offended in his official capacity and who 
acted thus out of spite. 

In his letter to Notes and Queries, an allusion was 
made by ‘ F. L.’s ’ critic to the Roberts of Glassenbury 
in Cranbrook, his purpose being, apparently, to point 
out that the Roberts’ crest, a coat of arms, may have 
been mistaken for that of the Baker family, and that it 
was in some peculiarity of this coat of arms that the 
nickname ‘ Bloody Baker’ originated. He did not 
state, however, whether anything bloody—a hand 
or any other object - actually figured in the crest or 
coat of arms of that branch of the Roberts family. 

A bloody hand figures in many coats of arms. 
It does in that of the Holts of Duddeston. Associ- 
ated for generations with that family, too, was a 
mystery room which acquired notoriety of a most 
unpleasant nature. When the Holts first came to 
Duddeston one cannot say, but they resided there 
till 1631, when Sir Thomas, the then representative 
of the family, moved to Ashton-juxta-Birmingham. 
It was whilst the family were still at Duddeston that, 
according to a well-known local tradition, one of 
them committed a terrible crime, in consequence of 
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which their family mansion, especially a certain 
cellar in it, acquired a most unenviable notoriety. 
What is said to have happened was this: A certain 
Sir Thomas Holt, who once inhabited the house, was 
somewhat of a gay dog, and, like most of the gallants 
and dandies of his time, he was, in ungallant language, 
decidedly fond of the bottle. 

One day Sir Thomas’s cook, unwisely enough, 
offended him during an interview which took place in 
the kitchen. Some say there was a lady in the case; 
there probably was, and Sir Thomas, who had been 
indulging with more freedom than discretion in his 
favourite drink, snatched up the spit from in front of 
the fire and swore, with a very dreadful oath, to run the 
wretched cook through with it. The cook ran, as 
well he might, and Sir Thomas, spit in hand, ran after 
him. Down passages and staircases they raced, till 
finally they arrived in a remote and gloomy cellar. 
There the unfortunate cook paused for want of 
breath, and, though he implored Sir Thomas to spare 
his life, Sir Thomas, with another very round oath, 
ran him through with the spit, killing him instantly. 
The deed done, Sir Thomas, fearful of being found 
out, buried his victim in the cellar and had the entrance 
to it bricked up. Weird and awful sounds were then 
heard to proceed from the cellar, and consequently it 
speedily acquired the reputation for being haunted. 

Like the celebrated room at Glamis, its whereabouts 
was in time forgotten, and the villagers, alluding to it 
with bated breath, spoke of it as the secret cellar 
somewhere in the Holt mansion, where a mysterious 
crime had once been committed and where awful 
ghostly happenings were of nightly occurrence. 
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It was owing to this crime, tradition tells us, that 
the Red Hand came to be quartered on the Holt coat 
of arms, Sir Thomas having been compelled to adopt 
it on his shield, in order to remind him of the murder 
and punish him for its committal. That this Sir 
Thomas Holt was not the Sir Thomas Holt who was 
living at Duddeston in 1631, and removed in that year 
to Ashton-juxta-Birmingham, may be proved by a 
reference to history. The Sir Thomas of this period 
led a most exemplary life. After fighting gallantly for 
the royal cause throughout the great Civil War, he so 
far gained the respect of his enemies, the Parliament- 
atians, that, although they laid siege to his home at 
Duddeston and took it, they restored it to him, so that 
he was able to return to it and go on living there. 
He died in 1654, in the eighty-third year of his age, 
and who the bad Sir Thomas of legendary fame could 
have been is a mystery. One can only imagine, if such 
a person existed, that historians forbore to notice 
him, thinking thereby to render his descendants some 
service. 

The house, alleged and generally believed to contain 
the secret cellar, after exchanging hands many times, 
was transformed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century into a tavern and pleasure gardens, and, under 
the alluring title of Vauxhall, “ these gardens continued 
for many years to afford a healthful recreation and rural 
amusement to the busy and town-tired inhabitants of 
Birmingham.”? 

It was chiefly owing to Birmingham’s rapid growth 
in size and increase of population that the tavern and 
gardens were, either in or about 1850, pulled down and 

1 Vide J. Goodman (Vol. I., p. 506), 
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‘a new range of buildings erected on their site, Much 
interest was evinced locally in the demolition of the 
house, speculation being rife as to whether the tradi- 
tion would be verified by the discovery of a bricked-up 
cellar containing a skeleton, but the result of the 
demolition in this respect was never disclosed, and the 
whole affair remains a mystery which affords to the 
curious some ground for debate. 


Another tale of murder and a mystery room in 
which, as in the foregoing, the insignia: of a bloody 
hand figures, is that relating to the Vincents of Stoke 
D’Abernon, Surrey. According to this tradition, two 
young brothers of the family of Vincent, the elder of 
whom had just come into possession of the estate, 
went out shooting one day at Fairmile Common, 
about two miles from Stoke D’Abernon. 

They had put up several birds, but, not having been 
able to get a single shot at them, the elder of the two 
brothers in a temper swore he would fire at whatever 
living creature they encountered next. After proceed- 
ing some few yards without seeing any living thing or 
person, they met a miller, who, as he passed them by, 
made some jocular remark about their ill luck. In- 
censed at this, the younger brother reminded the elder 
one of the oath he had taken, whereupon the latter, 
turning round, fired at the miller and killed him. 
Terror-stricken immediately afterwards, he ran home, 
and his parents, upon hearing what he had done, 
concealed him in a secret room in a disused and 
dilapidated building on their estate, known as the 
‘Nunnery.’ Thanks to money and influence, no 

1 This insignia was on a monument in Stoke D’Abernon Church, 
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effective steps were taken to apprehend him, but so 
bitter was the feeling in the neighbourhood against 
him that he never dared leave his hiding-place, and 
remained there till his death, which, owing to remorse 
and a perpetual state of fear, occurred within a few 
yeats. The bloody hand portrayed on his tomb 
commemorates, so tradition avers, his rash and 
sanguinary act. For many years after his decease the 
‘Nunnery’ was an object of curiosity to visitors, 
many of whom tried in vain to locate its secret 
chamber. Whether it was in a chimney, as was so often 
the case in olden days, or behind some ancient panel- 
ling, none could say, for as far as is known it was never 
found, not even when the ruined building was finally 
pulled down and destroyed. 


CHAPTER V 


INNS OF ILL REPUTE 


NE day, in or about the year 1832, a man named 
Elder was seen by certain of the people at 
Boyndie, a village three and a half miles to the west of 
Banff, and a mile or so west of Whitehills, to enter the 
old farmhouse of Upper Dallachy ; but he was never 
seen to leave it, and it was generally believed he had 
been murdered in his bed and his body hidden some- 
where near at hand. 

The farm soon afterwards changed hands, and it 
changed hands again, several times, before it was either 
bought or rented, about the year 1871, by a steady, in- 
dustrious man named William Moir, who had no con- 
nection with the Banff district before he took up re- 
sidence at Upper Dallachy, his grandfather being a 
native of Insch, in Aberdeenshire, and who had never 
heard of the strange disappearance of Elder. 

One night, however, in the summer of 1871, soon 
after he came to the farm, he had a very vivid dream. 
He fancied he was standing close beside a mound on a 
very lonely piece of ground that sloped down to the 
beach and formed one of the boundaries of the farm, 
which was no great distance from the sea, and that 
at his feet lay the body of a man, whose upturned face 
was covered with blood. As he gazed at it in horror, 
he heard himself say very slowly and with great em- 
phasis, several times in succession, “‘ That man has 
come off with the worst of it.” He then awoke, 
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shuddering and in a great fright. The dream was so 
painfully realistic that it made a deep impression on 
him, and, try how he would, he could not dismiss it 
from his mind. No matter where he was or what he 
was doing, he kept on hearing his own voice repeating 
the same words, slowly and solemnly, ‘‘ That man has 
come off with the worst of it,” and kept on seeing, 
as in a vision, the ghastly bloody face lying at his 
feet, close beside the lonely sunlit mound. In these 
visions the sunlight was always rather subdued ; and 
also the body now seemed, in some strange manner, to 
be associated with the room at the old farm in which 
he, Moir, slept. 

One day, not long after he had had the dream, taking 
with him some of the farm servants, he went out in a 
boat to do some fishing, and, while he was thus en- 
gaged, one of the farm hands called his attention to 
the body of a man that was lying on the beach, close to 
the edge of the water, at a spot about two hundred 
yards from where he, Moir, had seen the body in his 
dream. 

Immensely impressed and excited, he told his men 
to row quickly with him to the body, which they did. 
He then told them to get it out of the water and carry 
it to the farm, which they proceeded to do. On their 
way to the latter, just when they were passing within a 
few feet of the mound that had figured so prominently 
in Moir’s dream, one of them slipped, and, in doing 
so, let the head of the deceased man strike the ground, 
apparently with some force ; consequently, when Moir 
looked to see what happened, he perceived with a 
thrill that the face of the corpse was now covered with 
blood. Here, then, he said to himself, is the exact 
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fulfilment of my dream, and this he firmly believed to 
be the case. The dead man, who, on medical examina- 
tion, was proved to have been drowned, was identified 
as an escaped inmate of the lunatic asylum at Ladys- 
bridge; and Moir felt as if a weight had been lifted 
from his mind. He was no longer haunted by the 
dream, and no longer dreaded sleeping in the room 
where he had experienced it, and which, until the dis- 
covery of the lunatic’s body, had had such a strangely 
depressing effect on him. 

Then suddenly, one day, the dream haunted him 
again, even more forcibly than before, and he was con- 
scious of some very unpleasant and disturbing in- 
fluence in his room when he went to bed at night. 
Unable to sleep for more than a few minutes at a time, 
he kept on waking up with a start and a dread feeling 
of some impending catastrophe. All through the day 
the same ominous feeling haunted him, and he kept 
seeing the bloody upturned face of the corpse on the 
mound by the seashore. 

He went one Wednesday evening to superintend 
some work that he was having done at some little 
distance from the farm, and whilst he was occupied 
there the dream haunting ceased; on the following 
Wednesday, however, when he went back to his farm, 
it returned. A day or so later, he had occasion to go 
to Stakeness, where he had just bought some land, 
and directly he arrived there the haunting ceased, but 
the moment he returned to the farm it began again, 
and the feeling he had long entertained, that his con- 
stant visions of a body, lying by the mound, had some 
foundation in fact and were sent him with a purpose, 
now became so acute that he took a spade and set out 
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variably lay. 

On arriving there, he commenced digging at once, 
and soon unearthed a skull. Thus encouraged, he 
worked hard, and in a very short time he had dug up 
several bones. Perceiving a cattleman named William 
Lorimer hoeing turnips in a field near by, he called to 
him, and between them they unearthed the whole 
skeleton. As it lay on the ground before him, close 
beside the mound, in the exact position of the body he 
had seen first of all in his dream and afterwards in 
visions, Moir realised that at last the whole thing was 
explained, and, the purpose of the haunting being now 
accomplished, he would no longer be troubled by it. 
Assisted by Lorimer, he reburied the skeleton. He 
then called upon Mr. Taylor, a merchant, at White- 
hills, to whom he told the whole story, and while they 
were discussing it, Inspector M’Gregor of the County 
Police happened to drop in, and upon hearing Moir’s 
story was immensely interested. 

That night the police dug up the skeleton and sub- 
sequently had it medically examined. It had origi- 
nally been buried about eighteen inches under the 
ground, and had probably been there about fifty 
yeats. The bones and some stones near them were 
discoloured as if by fire, which gave rise to the theory 
that the body had been burned in a kiln for burning 
kelp. Much kelp burning had formerly been done in 
the neighbourhood. 

Those who recollected the mysterious disappearance 
of Elder believed the skeleton -which, by the way, 
was sent to the Procurator-Fiscal — to be his, and were 
firmly convinced that he had been murdered in the 
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room in which Moir slept, and which, on account of 
Moir’s experience in it, became known locally as the 
‘haunted room.’ 

Though Moir was no longer tormented by his 
dreams and visions, the ordeal through which he had 
gone had such an effect on him that he became a net- 
vous wreck and died within a year or so of the un- 
earthing of the skeleton. 

This case is absolutely authentic, and was recorded 
in the Banffshire Journal: at the time of its occurrence. 


Travellers in olden days, who put up at wayside 
inns, not infrequently disappeared, so that the case of 
Elder was by no means without parallel. An inn that 
had a very unsavoury reputation was the Pig and 
Whistle at Sedgley, near Wolverhampton. When it 
was pulled down in 1860 some human bones were 
discovered buried underneath the hearthstone in one 
of the bedrooms. This room possessed several 
peculiar features which rendered it somewhat sinister 
atid mysterious, and suggested that it had witnessed 
scenes of a very dubious nature. There was a trap- 
door in the floor and a sliding panel in one of the 
walls. By people who remembered the inn before its 
demolition, this room was declared to be haunted by 
the ghosts of the unfortunate wretches who had been 
done to death in it, and not a few people testified to 
having heard all sorts of alarming noises such as sighs, 
groans, thuds, and rappings proceeding from it. The 
canopy of the old four-poster bed that stood in it, they 
said, was so constructed that it could be raised and 
lowered, and when a traveller who was considered 
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worth robbing slept in the bed, this ponderous canopy, 
which was set in motion by some mechanical contriv- 
ance from outside, descended on him, so that he was 
either crushed to death or smothered, and if this 
devilish device did not work, on account of some hitch 
in the machinery, his murderers entered the room by 
the trap-door under the bed and killed him in some 
more otdinary but, no doubt, equally brutal manner. 

The bones found under the hearthstone were said 
to be those of a man, known locally as ‘ Old Short, 
the moneyman,’ on account of the riches he was sup- 
posed to have hoarded, who disappeared mysteriously 
from the neighbourhood of Sedgley some twenty or 
so years prior to the pulling down of the inn. He was 
in the habit of frequenting the inn, and it was thought 
that, when drunk there one night, he had been carried 
to the mystery room, where, by means of the trea- 
cherous bed, he could be quickly and only too easily 
despatched. Other people, mostly strangers in the 
district, who had, from time to time, been seen to 
enter the inn, but never to leave it, were said to have 
met with a like fate. 


A similar inn once existed on the Portsea side of 
Portsmouth, and it was here that in 1792 Mr. Samwell, 
a doctor in the Royal Navy, once had an exciting ex- 
perience. 

He set out one day from London to Portsmouth in 
a diligence, to join a line-of-battle ship to which he had 
just been appointed. On the way, however, the dilig- 
ence met with an accident, which caused a delay of 
several hours, so that when he arrived at Portsmouth 


he found all the inns in the more.respectable part of 
Eu 
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the town shut. After wandering about for a con- 

siderable time, he at last saw a light down a natrow 

dirty lane leading to Portsea. He made for it, and 

eventually arrived at an inn, standing a little way back 
from the road, that looked strangely forbidding in the 
straggling moonlight. In answer to his enquiries, a 
slatternly woman with dark, piercing eyes conducted 
him to a poorly furnished apartment, and, telling him 
it was the best she had to offer him, placed a candle on 
the table and left him. 

Too tired after his long journey to take much stock 
of his surroundings, he quickly undressed and got 
into bed. Not, however, to sleep, for before he had 
lain many minutes he heard several distinct taps at his 
door. He at once sat up, and saw, to his astonish- 
ment, standing beside him, lantern in hand, a tall man, 
wtapped in a shaggy overcoat and wearing a large felt 
hat, at such an angle that his face was completely hid- 
den. Mr. Samwell, annoyed at the intrusion, asked 
the man who he was and what he meant by disturbing 
him. 

There was no reply, however, and consequently 
Mr. Samwell, being young and active, sprang from his 
bed and made a grab at the stranger. Instead, how- 
ever, of his hands meeting with any material resistance, 
they clutched the air, for the stranger had quite noise- 
lessly and inexplicably vanished. Much mystified, 
Mr. Samwell searched the room, to see if there was 
any trap-door or means of egress other than the or- 
dinary door, but he could discover none. He was 
then convinced that what he had seen was super- 
physical, and impressed with a something sinister and 
ominous about the room, which he had not noticed 
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before, he called out and made such a noise that the 
landlady and other members of the household came 
running to his door, to know what had happened. 
Mr. Samwell told them, and, despite the landlady pro- 
testing it was only a dream and begging him to get 
back into bed, he dressed himself fully and, picking 
up his portmanteau, left the house, not breathing 
freely till he was in the lane outside. The rest of the 
night he spent walking up and down the streets ad- 
joining the harbour. In the morning he related his 
adventure to several persons, and was told by them 
that the inn he had visited bore a very bad reputation, 
not one, but several strangers, who had been known 
to have put up at it, having never been heard of again, 
the reason being that, in all probability, they had been 
put to sleep in a certain room there, overlooking a 
mud-ditch at the back of the premises, and murdered. 

Sit John Carter, the Mayor of Portsmouth, was in- 
terested in the case, and had for some time been anxious 
to unravel the mysteries connected with the house and 
its inmates. Whether he did so or not my authority 
does not state.' 

Mr. Samwell was not the only official associated 
with the Royal Navy to have an adventure in a 
Portsmouth inn. A Mr. Hamilton, shortly after he 
was appointed to a post in the Portsmouth dockyard, 
was returning home one afternoon from a drive with 
Captain and Mrs. Hastings, and, on passing the 
entrance to one of the narrow lanes on the outskirts 
of the town, suddenly became silent and preoccupied- 
On being asked the reason, he told his friends that 
the sight of the lane they had just passed recalled to 

1See News from the Invisible World, by T. Ottway. 
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him a strange experience he once had in an inn there. 
The experience he referred to, and which at their 
request he narrated to Captain and Mrs. Hastings, 
was this : 

He arrived, one night, in Portsmouth, to embark 
on board a certain ship for abroad. Unfortunately, 
however, the ship had not arrived, and he found 
himself obliged to seek some place where he could put 
up for the night. A county election was in progress 
at the time, and as, also, several men-of-war had just 
been paid off, the town was so full that Mr. Hamilton 
found it almost impossible to get a room. However, 
after searching everywhere, he managed at last to 
engage quarters at an inn situated at some little 
distance from the main thoroughfare of the town. 
The landlady, though very cross-looking, spoke quite 
civilly and offered him accommodation, if he did not 
mind sleeping in a double room. Not liking the idea 
of sharing a room with a stranger, Mr. Hamilton 
offered to pay for both beds, if the landlady would 
guarantee him the sole use of the apartment, and to 
this she consented. Remembering certain stories he 
had heard about inns situated, as this one was, in a 
none too reputable quarter, Mr. Hamilton carefully 
locked his door ; he then undressed, got into bed, and 
went to sleep. He was awakened by what sounded 
like a noise outside the house under his window. He 
sat up and listened, but, not hearing anything further, 
he laid down and was about to close his eyes again, 
when he got a surprise. The bed next to his, which 
had certainly been empty when he got into bed, was 
now occupied. The room being flooded with moon- 
beams, every object in it stood out distinctly, and he 
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saw, half sitting and half lying on the outside of the 
bed, a man, who appeared to be a sailor and fast 
asleep. He was only partly dressed, and was wearing 
round his head a belcher handkerchief, as if in lieu of a 
night-cap. Mr. Hamilton was very angry at the trick 
his landlady had apparently played on him, and felt 
half inclined to tell the man to leave the room at once, 
but, as he did not want to have any words and possibly 
a scuffle with him, he decided to let him remain. 
Consequently, he watched him through half-closed 
eyelids for a time, and then fell asleep. 

When he awoke, it was broad daylight. The sun- 
light was pouring through the window and birds were 
twittering on the trees outside. The man, whose 
bushy black whiskers were very much in evidence, 
though his face, his head being bent, was almost 
hidden, was still in the same position, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, to his horror, now saw that the handkerchief 
round his head, which he had thought was a red 
belcher one, was only red with blood. Indeed, upon 
a closer inspection, he saw that a stream of blood had 
trickled down the man’s face, which was somewhat 
swatthy but handsome, on to the bed-linen. 

The question how the man had got into the room 
when the door of it was locked now occurred to Mr. 
Hamilton for the first time. He distinctly remembered 
locking the door before getting into bed the previous 
night, but, to make sure that he had done so, he tried 
it, and, as he had anticipated, found that it was locked, 
and that the key was in the lock, on the inside, just as 
he had left it. He then turned round to speak to the 
stranger, but, to his utter astonishment, the stranger 
had vanished. 
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Wondering if the room had a trap-door or any secret 
way out, Mr. Hamilton searched everywhere, but 
could find none. Greatly mystified, and not caring to 
remain any longer in the room, he dressed hastily and 
went downstairs. Apparently he was the first person 
up, and it was some time before a slatternly maid-of- 
all-work put in an appearance. In reply to Mr. 
Hamilton’s query about the strange sailor, the maid 
declared she knew ‘ nothin’ of no sailors,’ and refused 
to say another word. 

The landlady came down next, and upon being 
asked by Mr. Hamilton why she had put someone to 
sleep in his room, when she had promised him, and 
he had paid her for, the sole use of it, she angrily 
replied that he did have the room to himself, and that 
no man could have got into it unless he, Mr. Hamilton, 
had let him in, as she herself had heard him lock the 
door on the inside when she said good night to him. 

“You are right,” her interrogator remarked. “ No 
man could have got in and no wan did get in through 
that door. Nevertheless, there certainly was a man, a 
sailor, in my room last night; though I know no more 
how he got in and out than I know how he got his 
broken head or his black, bushy whiskers.” 

Picking up his portmanteau, Mr. Hamilton then 
pretended to leave the house in a great state of indig- 
nation, and, in all probability, he would have done, had 
not his landlady, as he had rightly guessed she would 
do, instantly changed her tactics. Murmuring some- 
thing about a broken head and whiskers, she now 
begged him not to go but to tell her exactly what 
happened in his room in the night. Mr. Hamilton 
complied, and gave her a minute description of the 
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man in question, and, as he concluded, she exclaimed : 

“The Lord have mercy on me. It is quite true 
then, and the inn is ruined for ever.” 

Pressed by Mr. Hamilton to explain the meaning of 
her words, she told him a story, conditionally that he 
promised, on his word of honour as a gentleman, to 
keep it absolutely secret, and the story she told, 
briefly stated, is as follows : 

Three nights prior to Mr. Hamilton’s putting up at 
the inn, a party of sailors and marines, who were 
drinking there, had a quarrel, in consequence of which 
one of the marines, picking up a pewter pot, struck a 
sailor on the head with it, so violently that he fell to 
the ground insensible. The injured man’s friends took 
him upstairs to the room Mr. Hamilton afterwards 
slept in, put him on the bed, and tried to stanch the 
blood that was pouring from the wound, but, despite 
their efforts, he died in a few minutes, without re- 
gaining consciousness. 

Both for her own sake and that of the man who had 
delivered the fatal blow, the landlady agreed to keep 
the affair secret, and consequently the unfortunate 
sailor who had met with this untimely end was buried 
in the small piece of ground at the back of the inn. 

This was the gist of the landlady’s story, and from 
the description Mr. Hamilton gave her of the figure 
he had seen sitting on the bed in his room, she said she 
had no doubt whatever but that it was the dead man’s 
ghost. 

‘* He has come back to haunt the room he died in,” 
she exclaimed, wringing her hands, “ and I shall never 
dare put anyone to sleep in it again. It seems silly to 
say such a thing, but there always has been something 
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queer about that room, and I, for one, never could 
abide it.” 

Now, startling as this solution of his night’s adven- 
ture seemed to him, Mr. Hamilton could suggest no 
more feasible one, and as he had no time to prosecute 
enquiries, his ship already being overdue to sail, he 
paid the landlady and took his departure. The tale 
he narrated to Captain and Mrs. Hastings ended thus. 

The following day he and they searched Portsmouth 
to try to find the inn, and eventually they were 
informed that it had been converted into a green- 
grocer’s shop, and that a chapel had been built on the 
piece of ground at the back of it; but no allusion was 
made to the finding of a skeleton when the foundations 
of the chapel were being laid. Rather extraordinary 
to relate, neither Mr. Hamilton nor the Hastings 
deemed it advisable to prosecute enquiries further, to 
see if this information was correct. From the position 
of the inn Mr. Hamilton stayed at, there would seem 
to be little doubt, however, but that it was identical 
with the inn in which Mr. Samwell saw the apparition 
in the shaggy coat, and that the room occupied by Mr. 
Hamilton and that occupied by Mr. Samwell were also 
identical is, in my opinion, extremely likely. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ROOM WITH THE TELL-TALE STAIN 


OUSES in which murders have been com- 
mitted very often get a reputation for being 
haunted, and the reputation may or may not be 
warranted. One such house, connected with the case 
of the notorious Mary Anne Cotton, who was tried for 
poisoning her fourth husband and four of her children, 
and strongly suspected of having poisoned her former 
husbands and various children she had by them, if all 
accounts be true, was certainly said to be haunted, 
and not without good cause. Like so many murder- 
esses, Anne Cotton was a good-looking woman, and, 
her features being well formed and fairly regular, it 
was only a student of physiognomy, perhaps, who 
would have noticed that her eyes were set a trifle too 
near together, and that there was a hard metallic glitter 
in their dark, unfathomable depths ; and also that her 
lips were very thin. 

The majority of those who saw her at her trial do not 
appear to have noticed any of these defects, for she is 
said to have made a very good impression on them. 
This, however, was no doubt partly due to the fact 
that she rocked a baby on her knee during the trial 
and looked very respectable —- respectability being a 
sure passport to the hearts of most English people. 
However, be that as it may, she did not ‘ get off,’ 
though many suspected she would, but was found 


guilty and in due course hanged. After her execution, 
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a rumour was citculated at West Auckland to the effect 
that the churchyard where some of her victims were 
buried, the road approaching it, and a room of a 
certain cottage near by, were haunted. 

It seems that a pitman named Barker, when walking 
home on the night of the day Mary Cotton was hanged, 
saw the figure of a child in the road, opposite the old 
Rectory. Noticing something shadowy and unnatural 
about it, he was frightened, and took to his heels, 
whereupon the figure ran after him, caught him up 
and, despite the fact that he was running faster than 
he had ever run before, kept by his side till he reached 
home. Entering his cottage hastily, he shut and 
locked the door after him, and ran upstairs to the bed- 
room where he and his wife slept ; but to his horror, 
the ghost child, passing through the closed door and 
running up the stairs after him, followed him into the 
bedroom. Mrs. Barker, awakened by the noise, 
started up in bed, and, upon seeing the little spectre, 
whose face by the way was emaciated and pathetic, 
looking at her, she screamed frantically and rushed 
out of the room, followed immediately by her husband. 
To the intense relief of both the husband and wife, the 
ghost child remained in the bedroom, where for some 
time they heard it pacing up and down incessantly. 
Knocks, groans, and a terrific crash like thunder 
followed, and this so panicked the Barkers that they 
ran out of their cottage into that of their nearest 
neighbour. It was some time before either of them 
thought of the baby they had left behind, and, when 
they did think of it, neither of them dared go to fetch 
it; consequently, one of their neighbours, a young 
man, volunteered to fetch it for them, On arriving at 
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the Barkers’ cottage, he boldly opened the door, and 
was about to enter, when he saw a small, white ficute, 
the figure of a child, whose little pinched face looked 
startling white in the moonbeams, coming towards 
him down the stairs. With a yell of terror he turned 
on his heels and ran back to the cottage whence he had 
come. An old woman, who, it was stated, had often 
seen ghosts, then came forward and said she would 
fetch the child, and, having rebuked the parents and 
the young man for their cowardice, successfully 
fulfilled her mission. 

The Barkers, however, could not be induced to 
return to their cottage that night, and they spent what 
remained of it with their neighbours. 

The ghost child, it seers, retained possession of the 
room in the Barkers’ cottage for some days, and was 
heard walking about in it, her pacings to and fro being 
invariably followed by alarming noises, such as knocks, 
groans, and thunderous crashes. Why the ghost child 
should have haunted this particular room does not 
seem to be apparent. It was subsequently spoken of 
as the mystery room, and no room, perhaps, thus 
designated can show a better claim to the title. 


In the respective rooms, the one in Great Coram 
Street and the other in Euston Square, in which it is 
believed Harriet Buswell and the eccentric Miss 
Hacker, respectively, were murdered, strange and 
mysterious happenings are said to have occurred. A 
brief outline of the Hacker murder, which contains 
points of somewhat unusual interest, will be welcomed, 
perhaps, by those of my readers who are not already 
familiar with this crime. 
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No. 4 Euston Square was occupied in the early 
*seventies of last century by Mr. Milnes, a fairly well- 
known sculptor, who built a studio at the back of it, 
overlooking Seymour Mews. In 1875, however, after 
a short tenancy, he left the house, which stood empty 
for six months and was then taken by Mr. Bastendorff, 
a German bamboo worker, and his wife. They had 
four children, the eldest of whom was only seven 
years of age, and in order to add to their income they 
let rooms, their lodgers invariably belonging to a 
fairly well-to-do class. 

In the spring of 1879 they let off the ground floor 
and basement together, and the people renting it had 
the sole use of the coal-cellar, which was under the 
street. Hence, on the morning of Friday, May 9, 1879, 
a carman named George Pulcher, who had brought 
them a load of coal, went into the cellar, in order to 
unfasten the aperture down which the coal had to be 
shot. The moment he entered he noticed a somewhat 
curious smell, and as soon as he began to shovel the 
coal, after shooting it in, he uncovered something that 
emitted a horrible and disgusting stench. It was the 
remains of a human body, and Pulcher, horrified at the 
sight of it and overcome by the smell, staggered up the 
area steps into the street. A passer-by at that moment, 
noticing that he looked very ill, asked him the cause, 
and, on learning it, informed the police, who at once 
went to the house, and, upon finding the body in the 
cellar, promptly called in Dr. H. P. Davis. He 
examined it, and pronounced it to be that of a woman 
between fifty-six and sixty years of age. All the flesh 
had gone from her face, but her hair, apparently, was 
still its natural colour, flaxen, and it still hung, as it had 
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evidently been worn, in ringlets. A rope tied tightly 
twice round the neck and signs of quicklime were, of 
course, indisputable evidences of foul play. With the 
body, and all in a very soiled and decayed condition, 
were a bonnet, a lace shawl, another wrap, a kind of 
hood, and a black silk dress. In addition to these 
atticles of dress, a brooch of some very common 
material was attached to the shawl, and a plain gold 
ring was found close to the skeleton. Dr. Davis was 
of the opinion that the remains had been in the cellar 
for at least three years. The police at once interviewed 
the Bastendorffs. Mrs. Bastendorff, it seems, was 
already aware that something had been discovered in 
the cellar-a boy she employed downstairs having 
told her — and on learning what it was the coalman had 
found, she went into the cellar and saw the remains. 
Both she and Severin Bastendorff, her husband, 
appeared greatly mystified. She declared herself able 
to account for all her lodgers since she first let apart- 
ments, and was apparently able to do so. She said a 
servant she had had, named Sarah Carpenter, about a 
year or eighteen months ago, had found a bone in the 
cellar and shown it to her, but she had thought at the 
time it must be a bone of a boar Severin had shot in 
January 1877. 

A description of the remains published in various 
newspapers and advertised by the police soon produced 
a result. A married couple, named Dobbs, who kept 
the Blacksmiths’ Arms, a public house in Bideford, 
informed the authorities that they had not heard from 
their daughter, Hannah, for some time and feared 
something must have happened to her. They said 
Hannah, who was nearly thirty years of age, had been 
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in service about three years previously with the 
Bastendorffs. After she had left the latter, she had 
been several times to Bideford. The last time she 
came, which was in the autumn of 1878, she was 
accompanied by two children. She said she was 
married to the owner of 4 Euston Square, but that the 
children were not hers. A man styling himself her 
husband joined her, but they did not leave together. 
The man went some time before she left, and she told 
them when she went, which was in January, that she 
was going to join him ; but although they had written, 
they said, several times to the address she gave them, 
they had received no reply. Inspector Hagen, who 
had charge of the case, at once set to work to find out 
if Hannah Dobbs was alive — he realised the remains 
found at 4 Euston Square could not be hers — and soon 
made a discovery. She was in prison, undergoing a 
sentence for felony. He forthwith interviewed her. 
A tall, finely built woman, with curly yellow hair, 
bright blue eyes, and a mouth that would have been 
very attractive but for the loss of a front tooth, 
Hannah was decidedly pleasing. She had a very 
engaging smile. In answer to Inspector Hagen’s 
enquiries, she stated she had been in service at the 
Bastendorfls two years ago, and that while she was 
there, a lady named Hacker, who came from Canter- 
bury, took the front room on the second floor, and she 
waited on her. Miss Hacker, she said, had short grey 
curls (upon being asked by Inspector Hagen if she were 
sure on this point, Dobbs replied that she was posi- 
tive), was between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
stooped slightly. She dressed very smartly when she 
went out of doors, wearing a blue silk hat and feather, 
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but very shabbily indoors, wearing a black quilted 
petticoat and a lot of lace on her head. She only 
collected Miss Hacker’s rent once, and that was at 
Mrs. Bastendorff’s request. She usually went into the 
coal-cellar every day and never noticed anything wrong 
there. She did not know if Miss Hacker was well off, 
but she was certainly very mean. She had a gold 
watch and chain which she only wore on Sundays. In 
conclusion, she said that one day Mrs. Bastendorff sent 
her to Hampstead with the children, and on her return 
she was informed by Mrs. Bastendorff that Miss 
Hacker had gone. She never saw her again, and all 
Miss Hacker left for her was one shilling. 

Dobbs showed no reluctance whatever in giving 
this evidence, but seemed genuinely anxious to give 
Inspector Hagen all the information she could. 

Inspector Hagen now questioned the Bastendorffs. 
Mrs. Bastendorff said she remembered Hannah Dobbs 
coming to her as a general servant in the summer of 
1876. She left in September 1878 because one of the 
first floor lodgers complained of her. The house, 
No. 4 Euston Square, contained two cellars, one for 
coke and coal, and one for the material Mr. Basten- 
dorff used in his work. Hannah Dobbs used to go to 
the former. In answer to further questions, Mrs. 
Bastendorff said she did not remember anyone of the 
name of Hacker staying there, but a lady named Uish 
had come there towards the end of 1877, and occupied 
the front room on the second floor. ‘This was about 
the time that Dobbs said Miss Hacker rented that 
room. Mrs. Bastendorff was certain the lady’s name 
was Uish, not Hacker. Hannah Dobbs always waited 
on her and collected her rent. She, Mrs. Bastendorff, 
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only caught sight of Miss Uish twice, but never spoke 
to her or saw her face. She could not say when Miss 
Uish left, because no date was mentioned in her rent 
book, but Dobbs told her it was between eleven and 
twelve o’clock one day. A few days later, she went 
into the room Miss Uish had occupied and noticed a 
stain on the carpet, covering about a yard of it, and 
Dobbs accounted for it by saying she had broken a 
lamp and cut her finger in so doing. 

‘* Hannah, you are a dreadful girl to break my things 
so,” Mrs. Bastendorff remarked to Dobbs. “‘ I would 
rather be without lodgers than have my things treated 
in such a reckless fashion.” 

She did not notice if there were any signs of a cut 
on Dobbs’s hand, nor did she see the broken lamp. 
That Christmas, Dobbs went for a holiday to Bideford. 
She came back, but eventually left, because Mr. 
Riginbach, one of the lodgers, complained he had lost 
several of his things. Dobbs, she believed, went to a 
situation in George Street, Euston Square. 

Inspector Hagen continued his enquiries, and as a 
result heard a strange story. 

Mr. Bruce Talbot, tenant of No. 5 Euston Square, 
the house next door to No. 4, said that in the autumn 
of 1877 he and his wife often observed a very peculiar- 
looking, elderly lady, fashionably dressed in silk, 
walking about Euston Square. On the afternoon of 
Sunday, October 14, 1877, he went for a stroll, leaving 
his wife alone in their sitting-room on the second floor. 
She was reading, when she heard a dreadful shriek 
coming, so she thought, from the corresponding room 
in No. 4. She heard it so plainly, and it was so in- 
describably shocking, that she almost fainted, and, 
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when the servant came to the room some short time 
afterwards, she was in a semi-conscious condition. 
She never saw the strange old lady again. She still 
had the same servant, and the latter remembered the 
incident well. 

Inspector Hagen now formed the theory that the 
person whose remains were found in the cellar of No. 
4 Euston Square had been murdered in the front room 
of the second floor of that house on Sunday afternoon, 
October 14, 1877. 

Enquiries in Canterbury, where Hannah Dobbs 
said Miss Hacker originally came from, led to Inspector 
Hagen getting in touch with Mr. Edward Hacker, a 
well-known artist, who said he had a very eccentric 
sister Matilda, from whom he had not heard for nearly 
two years. Her age, if alive, would be sixty-five. 
She was tall, but stooped a little, owing to slight 
spinal trouble, and had a very characteristic mincing 
but sprightly walk. She dressed like a girl of nineteen, 
and assumed an air of juvenility which was somewhat 
ludicrous. As a rule she was very affable, but if she 
was thwarted in any way she not infrequently flew into 
a violent passion and made use of very strong language. 
She and her sister, who shared her love of dress, were 
known in Canterbury as the ‘ Canterbury Belles’ and 
the ‘ Winship Dolls.’ She had a private income of 
£150 per annum, but, like many other people, strongly 
objected to being taxed, and writs had often had to be 
served against her. On more than one occasion her 

gold watch and chain had actually been confiscated, in 
default of the payment of rates and taxes. She was 
very erratic with regard to writing to her friends and 


relatives, and seldom let them know her address. Mr. 
Fu 
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Hacker on being shown the remains found at No, 4 
Euston Square was sure they were his sister’s, 

Enquiries in London elicited the facts that, after 
leaving Canterbury, she had lodged in Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, styling herself Miss Bell, and that from 
there she had gone to Mornington Crescent, where 
she was known as Miss Sycamore. At Ramsgate, 
where she often went, she was known as Miss Uish. 
The landlady and servants in the lodging-house in 
Mornington Crescent remembeted her very well. She 
took a room there in April 1877 and remained there 
till the end of August. She was very fashionably 
dressed, and wore a bright-coloured sash even in the 
house. On Saturdays she walked in Rotten Row, 
then the most fashionable parade in London. When 
she left for good, she was wearing a blue silk dress and 
a Mother Shipton bonnet, bound with white satin and 
decorated with long blue feathers. She said she was 
going first of all to Canterbury and afterwards to 
Ramsgate, and then to Margate. The landlady at 
Mornington Crescent and the servant who waited on 
her there, when shown the remains and the articles 
of apparel found with them, were certain they were 
Miss Sycamore’s. A letter written by Miss Hacker 
to her rent collector at Canterbury on October 1o, 
1877, proved she was alive on that day. After then 
all letters sent to her to the address she had given 
various people were returned through the Dead 
Letter Office. 

It was thus established by Inspector Hagen that 
Miss Hacker, known also as Bell, Sycamore, and 
Uish, had been murdered in the front room of the 
second floor of No. 4 Euston Square on the afternoon 
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of Sunday, October 14, 1877. He had now to dis- 
covet who were in No. 4 Euston Square on that par- 
ticular date. Severin Bastendorff was able to prove, 
quite satisfactorily, that on October 14, 1877, he was 
at Erith shooting. A policeman examined his licence 
and summoned him for shooting too near the road. A 
friend of his accompanied him in the evening as far 
as the corner of Euston Road, and, on returning home, 
he found his wife in the kitchen. She had just re- 
turned from Holloway, where she had been all day 
with the children. This was subsequently proved. 
The only lodger then at No. 4, apart from Miss Hacker, 
was also able to prove he was out all day. Hence, 
so far as could be ascertained, Hannah Dobbs and 
Miss Hacker were alone in the house at the 
very hour Mrs. Talbot said she heard the dreadful 
scream. 

Further investigation by the police proved that 
Hannah Dobbs had pledged at a pawnbroket’s near 
Euston Square a gold watch, two chains, a locket, and 
smaller watch, under the name of Rosina Bastindo, 
after October 14, 1877. 

Inspector Hagen obtained some, if not all, of these 
atticles. On the watch was the mark and number of 
a Canterbury watchmaker and the name Hacker. It 
was identified by Mr. Hacker and others as belonging 
to the deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Bastendorff testified 
to seeing, subsequent to October 1877, Dobbs with a 
gold watch and chain very similar to the watch and 
chain Inspector Hagen showed them. She stated it 
had been given her by a wealthy uncle. An eyeglass, 
a cash-box, and Napoleon’s Book of Fate, all proved to 
have belonged to Miss Hacker, were also shown to 
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have been in the possession of Dobbs after that par- 
ticular Sunday in October. 

Mrs. Bastendorff stated she saw a strange basket 
trunk in the coal-cellar about the time Miss Uish was 
supposed to have left. She had no idea how it came 
there, and had it removed to the scullery and filled 
with boxes. The theory of the police was that it be- 
longed to Miss Hacker. When questioned about the 
eyeglass and other articles, Dobbs tried to explain her 
possession of them by declaring they had been given 
her by Severin Bastendorff, who was very much at- 
tached to her and constantly gave her presents. She 
said he borrowed three pounds from her just before 
Christmas 1877. She also declared that Severin’s 
brother Peter had a liaison with her, and that he was 
the man who had stayed with her parents, when she 
was with them at Bideford. 

On being interrogated by the police, Severin em- 
phatically denied he had ever given Dobbs presents 
ot had been at all attached to her. Peter, however, 
admitted that he had had a liaison with Dobbs. After 
she left her situation at his brother’s, he said, he went 
to stay with her parents at Bideford, but only remained 
there two days and did not pass himself off for her 
husband. Like his brother, he was a bamboo worker, 
and lived in Francis Street. He said he had never 
been in the coal-cellar at No. 4 Euston Square and had 
never seen Miss Uish. He remembered Dobbs telling 
him she had cut her hand with a lamp, but he had seen 
no mark of a cut. The first he knew of any murder 
in the house was when he read an account of the 
discovery in the paper. 

The police were apparently satisfied that the 
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Bastendorffs were telling the truth, and, as a result of 
their investigations, they arrested Hannah Dobbs, on 
the charge of wilfully murdering Miss Matilda Hacker. 
The chief points brought against her were that she 
was the last person known to have seen Miss Hacker 
alive; that she and Miss Hacker were alone for a 
time at No. 4 Euston Square during the afternoon of 
Sunday, October 14, the day on which, it was 
suggested, the crime had been committed ; and that a 
gold watch and chain, a cash-box, an eyeglass, and 
Napoleon’s Book of Fate, all of which articles were 
identified as having belonged to Miss Hacker, were 
found to have been in her, Dobbs’, possession 
subsequent to October 14, 1877. With regard to the 
medical theory, Dr. A. J. Pepper, the well-known 
pathologist, said the marks on the remains were 
consistent with hanging, the body having been 
dragged with a cord. He declared the stain on the 
carpet to be undoubtedly human blood. The theory 
of the police, based on this medical testimony, was that 
Miss Hacker had been struck on the head by Dobbs, in 
her bedroom, with some heavy instrument, causing a 
great effusion of blood, which accounted for the stain 
on the carpet. Dobbs then dragged her victim down- 
stairs into the coal-cellar, and, finding that she was still 
alive, strangled her with a piece of cord. She then 
obtained some chemical and quicklime — possibly she 
had already secured them - and, having covered Miss 
Hacker’s body with them, she hid it under a pile of 
rubbish. 

Mr. Mead, for the defence, criticised the medical 
evidence. Questioned by him, Dr. Davis, who 
examined the remains found in the cellar, expressed it 
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as his opinion that if a person were strangled, blood 
would most probably flow from the eyes, nose and 
mouth, but there was no indication of any blood on 
the remains. 

With regard to the stain in the bedroom, Mr. Mead 
declared Miss Hacker had suffered from varicose veins, 
and he called a servant from the house in Mornington 
Crescent where Miss Hacker had lodged to testify to 
that effect. Dr. Pepper, in cross-examination, admitted 
the bursting of a varicose vein caused a great flow of 
blood, which might account for the stain on the carpet. 
Mr. Mead said there was no evidence of murder. The 
deceased might have walked into the cellar and have 
died there, from the loss of blood caused by the burst- 
ing of a varicose vein, or from heart disease, and some 
avaricious person, finding her dead body there, might 
have robbed it and, thinking it advisable, have hidden 
it. There was also the question as to opportunity. 
There was no absolute certainty that Miss Hacker and 
Dobbs were alone in the house together. But suppos- 
ing she were alone in the house, was it to be believed, 
he asked, that, without assistance, she could have 
committed the crime ? What weapon had she? None 
had been found. Was it conceivable that this girl 
could have the nerve to attack and wound her victim, 
carry her downstairs to the cellar, and there finish her 
off, as the prosecution suggested, alone and unaided ? 
Then there was the washing up of the blood and 
various other grim details which, if she had com- 
mitted the deed, she must have done, and was it to be 
imagined for one moment that she could, in so short 
a time, have done all this? Besides, would she have 
tried to do all this, when she knew the Bastendorfts 
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and the lodgers had latch-keys and might enter the 
house at any moment? Furthermore, Dobbs had 
remained on in the house for some time after the 
alleged murder. Would she have done so had she 
been guilty ? 

Mr. Mead maintained that what Dobbs had said 
about the articles she had in her possession, and which 
she declared had been given her by Severin Basten- 
dorff, was true. In fact, Mr. Mead did his best to throw 
suspicion on the Bastendorffs and divert suspicion 
from Dobbs. Dobbs, he maintained, had behaved 
with the greatest candour throughout, and had done 
her best to assist the police. So much for the defence. 

In many respects it seems preposterous. 

It is very rarely that varicose veins burst, and 
supposing one had burst in Miss Hacker’s case, would 
she not have made some attempt to stop the bleeding, 
or at any rate have stayed where she was, instead of 
betaking herself to the coal-cellar, which in her then 
condition would seem to be an almost impossible 
thing to have done? As to lack of opportunity and 
the improbability of a girl as young as Dobbs com- 
mitting such a crime, alone and unaided, one has only 
to turn to the murder of Miss Bacon by Elizabeth 
Laws at Chatham, the murder of Madame Riel by 
Marguerite Dixblanc in Park Lane, and the murder of 
Miss Thomas by Kate Webster at Richmond, to refute 
such an argument. All three of these murderesses 
were young, Elizabeth Laws being only eighteen years 
of age; all three after murdering their victims carried 
their bodies some distance; and the first two, at any 
rate, tan quite as much risk of interruption as did the 
murderer or murderers of Miss Hacker, Indeed, it 
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was odd, after Mr. Mead’s speech, that no reference 
was made in court to these cases. 

That neither Severin Bastendorff nor Mrs. Basten- 
dorff had been present when the crime was committed 
was proved by the very satisfactory evidence they 
were able to produce. 

It is also extremely unlikely they knew anything 
about it, because Severin Bastendorff, just before the 
discovery of the remains, had ordered the cellar to be 
cleaned out, and Mrs. Bastendorff - who by the way 
was English, her maiden name being Pearce — knew all 
about it. Besides, had the Bastendorffs been in any 
way guilty, would they not have had the body 
removed, directly after the committal of the crime ? 
They surely had the means. The only person who used 
the coal-cellar was Dobbs, and she was the only person, 
apparently, who ever saw Miss Hacker. 

It must also be remembered that Dobbs, after 
leaving the Bastendorffs, was imprisoned for felony. 
Thieves are not necessarily murderers; more often 
than not they are quite innocent of any homicidal act ; 
but sometimes people who are very dishonest and 
have bad records, as, for example, Kate Webster, the 
Richmond murderess, and John Lee, of Babbacombe 
notoriety, do commit murder. 

The counsel for the Crown contended that the 
circumstantial evidence on which the charge was 
found most certainly pointed strongly to Dobbs’s 
guilt. Judge Hawkins, who tried the case, asked the 
jury if they were satisfied that the body found was 
that of Miss Hacker and that she was murdered, and, 
if so, did the evidence show, beyond all fair and 
reasonable doubt, that the prisoner, Hannah Dobbs, 
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had committed the crime? Amid an excitement in 
court that could seldom if ever have been surpassed, 
for the case created an extraordinary amount of 
interest - very painful interest for many -the jury 
retired at five minutes to eight p.m., to consider their 
verdict. They returned in twenty-five minutes, and 
Dobbs, who was now looking very pale - hitherto she 
had appeared perfectly composed, her mien alternating 
between anxiety and amusement, a half-suppressed 
smile at certain points of the evidence overspreading 
her features —- was brought back to the dock in a half- 
fainting condition. When asked if they found 
prisoner guilty or not guilty, the foreman of the jury 
replied in a clear voice, ““ We find her not guilty.” 
At this Dobbs gave a sigh of relief, and the case forth- 
with passed into the category of so-called unsolved 
mysteries. 

Hannah Dobbs published an autobiography of her- 
self afterwards, and Peter Bastendorff brought an 
action against her for libel. He lost it, was subse- 
quently tried for perjury, and found guilty. 

The trial of Dobbs was on many scores very un- 
satisfactory. So many statements were accepted that 
might have been queried, and even contradicted. No 
one, for instance, seems to have asked, in reference to 
the defending counsel urging that the deceased woman 
might have gone down into the cellar and died there, 
why on earth Miss Hacker should go down into the 
cellar of a house in which she was merely a lodger. 
Also the question of Peter Bastendorff’s whereabouts 
on the day the murder was supposed to have been 
committed was never very clearly elucidated. These 
are some of the points that will, doubtless, occur to 
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anyone interested in the case. My own interest in it 
was augmented by the fact that one of my aunts was 
intimately acquainted with Miss Hacker. It was also 
gteatly increased by the knowledge that the room at 
No. 4 Euston Square, that had been occupied by the 
unfortunate Canterbury Belle and was dubbed ‘ the 
mystery room,’ partly because the crime was never 
brought home to anyone, and partly because the blood- 
stain on the floor, the blood, of course, having soaked 
right through the carpet, could not be removed, 
despite repeated scrubbings and washings, was said to 
be the scene of strange occurrences — in other words, 
super-physical manifestations. 

According to report, about the same time every 
night, the most awful sounds were heard proceeding 
from the room, the climax being reached when a 
piercing, blood-curdling scream, suggestive of untold 
terror and pain, rang out, followed by a heavy thud, 
and sounds like the opening and shutting of the room 
door and the dragging of some heavy body across the 
landing and down the staircase to the hall. 

These sounds were invariably succeeded by a crash, 
as if a lot of crockery were dashed from a great height 
on to a stone floor, a phenomenon which is common 
enough in cases of haunting, and which often, as in this 
case, terminates the manifestations for the time being. 
A much more uncommon phenomenon occurring in 
connection with this particular room was that of the 
door-handle turning violently round, as if someone 
were making desperate and futile efforts to escapefrom 
the room ; and this phenomenon would often be seen 
and heard by those outside on the landing, even in the 
daytime. Also, no dog would ever pass by the room 
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without snarling and whining and giving indications 
of intense terror, and people in the house used fte- 
quently to dream they were in the room and that some 
very uncanny thing came out of the cupboard, which 
was in the wall, and tried to seizethem. Many of these 
stories were told me by my aunt, who knew the house 
in Mr. Milne’s time, and knew people who stayed in it 
after the discovery of the murder. Fora long time the 
room was kept locked, as no one would sleep in it, and 
if ever anyone did try to sleep there, they only did so 
once, owing to their dreadful experiences. 

Whether the room is still in existence I cannot say. 
So many demolitions and alterations are continually 
taking place in London that it is quite possible the 
house has long ago been pulled down or altered be- 
yond recognition. One thing is certain, that shortly 
after the trial of Hannah Dobbs that part of Euston 
Square in which the house was situated changed its 
name to Endsleigh Gardens, and all the numbers of the 
houses in it were changed too. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ROOM WITH THE SINISTER CUPBOARD 


NOTHER house, ordinary enough in appear- 
ance, but which, nevertheless, contained a 
room that had not only witnessed one of the grimmest 
and most mysterious crimes on record, but was also, 
for a time, reputed to harbour all kinds of super- 
physical horrors, was No. 126 The Porthway, West 
Ham. If the house still exists, it would be extremely 
difficult to locate it, since every house in the street 
was renumbered subsequent to the story I am about 
to narrate. 

In the month of January 1890, Mr. Charles Albert 
Jeffs, a machinist at the London and Tilbury Railway 
works, his wife, and five children, lived at No. 38 West 
Road, West Ham. One of the five children, Amelia — 
or Minnie, as she was more often styled — a nice-look- 
ing girl, nearly fifteen years of age, was described by 
her parents, who were very much attached to her, as 
being of a singularly bright, cheerful, and affectionate 
disposition, but very retiring, especially in the pres- 
ence of strangers. As far as was known, she had not 
an enemy in the world. At 6.30 p.m. on the evening 
of January 31, 1890, her mother handed her three 
pennies, and asked her to go to a fried fish shop in 
Church Street, which was barely a quarter of a mile 
from West Road, to buy some fish for supper. Hence, 
with basket in one hand and money and latchkey in 
the other, Minnie cheerfully set off. The evening was 
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very damp and miserable and Mrs. Jeffs, who watched 
her depart, soon lost sight of her in the darkness. 

As the supper-hour arrived and no Minnie, Mrs. 
Jeffs grew uneasy, and commented to her husband on 
the fact that the child had been gone a long time. 
West Ham in those days bore a very sinister reputa- 
tion, several girls having mysteriously disappeared 
there. Like Minnie, they had set out on an errand 
and never been seen or heard of again. However, 
as Minnie was a quiet, well-behaved girl, and very shy 
of strangers, and Church Street such a short distance 
away, Mrs. Jeffs had deemed it quite safe to let her go 
there alone, but now that it was after seven o’clock 
and she had not come back, recollections of the mis- 
sing girls flashed through both parents’ minds and 
filled them with dismay. 

“IT pray to God nothing has happened to Minnie,” 
Mr. Jeffs remarked very emphatically, and, leaving off 
the work he was doing, he went out to look for her. 

On being told at the fried fish shop that she had not 
been there, his anxiety increased, and he at once went 
to the local police station. They took down all par- 
ticulars, and said they would let him know if they 
obtained any news of her. 

Apparently they did nothing that night; but Mr. 
Jeffs hunted everywhere till two o’clock, when he te- 
turned home, feeling convinced, as he told his wife, 
that Minnie had fallen a victim to the creature who was 
already responsible for the disappearance of so many 
other children. 

The following day, he again went to the police 
station, and the police, upon hearing that Minnie had 
not returned home, took up the case, and a thorough 
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search for the missing girl began. Minnie had been 
a regular attendant at West Ham Church, and its Vicar, 
the Rev. Canon Scott, on learning of her disappear- 
ance, tried to obtain publicity for the case by applying 
to the Justices, at Stratford Petty Sessions, to whom 
he wrote at length, giving full particulars, for assist- 
ance in the search for her. 

In the meanwhile the police issued circulars, giving 
a description of the girl, and searched all over West 
Ham for her. Two children declared they saw her on 
the evening of January 31. They were a little girl 
named Harnier, a schoolfellow of hers, who met her 
in West Road, and Alfred George Gardner, a school- 
boy and neighbour of the Jeffs, who said that he had 
met her almost exactly opposite the second house in 
Stanley Terrace, between half-past six and a quarter to 
seven, on the evening of January 31, and that she was 
going in the direction of the church. She was then 
alone, it seems, and walking slowly, which was rather 
curious as she usually walked fast when sent on 
ertands. She did not appear to notice him, young 
Gardner added, and a few minutes later, when he 
passed along Stanley Terrace again on his way home, 
he saw no signs of her anywhere. He was actually 
the last person, it appears, who was known to have 
seen her alive. 

As no results had been obtained from his application 
to the Justices of Stratford, Canon Scott now applied 
to Mr. Baggallay at West Ham Police Court, and a 
special investigation was ordered. A house-to-house 
search of all the empty houses in the immediate 
vicinity of West Road, and even farther, now com- 
menced. Then, exactly a fortnight after Minnie had 
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disappeated, Police Sergeant Forth and Police Con- 
stable Cross made a discovery. Not far from West 
Road was a terrace named then The Porthway. It 
consisted of twelve houses, that were all empty and 
unfurnished, saving one, which was occupied. They 
were what might be termed characteristically middle- 
class three-storey villas, thoroughly inartistic and typical 
of that class of late Victorian architecture. At the end 
of the back gardens of Nos. 120, 122, 124, and 126 
was a small plot of land, and on it were several piles of 
bricks, one of which stood in the centre of the wooden 
palings of No. 126, so that anyone getting on it could 
easily climb over the palings into the back premises 
of that house. When the sergeant and constable had 
finished going over Nos. 120, 122,and 124, they decided 
to go over No.126. In construction it was just like the 
other houses in the terrace, but there was a something 
about it that riveted the two policemen’s attention. 
In order to get in, as the front foor was fastened, they 
applied to the caretaker for the key. The caretaker 
was a Mr. Roberts, and his son was the builder and 
also agent for the house. He told Police Sergeant 
Forth that he had not got the key of No. 126 and had 
never had it, but said if they wanted to get into the 
house they could do so through the kitchen window, 
which was never bolted. 

Deciding to make use of this mode of entry, but 
feeling, perhaps, that it was inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of his official position to climb palings and creep 
through a back window, the police sergeant told off 
P.C, Cross to perform these preliminaries ; and when 
they were accomplished and the front door opened, 
he and Mr. Roberts stepped in. 
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Once in the house, the three men separated, Cross 
going down into the cellar with a light, Mr. Roberts 
staying on the ground floor, and the sergeant cau- 
tiously ascending the staircase leading to the first floor. 
The house, as is only natural with empty houses, felt 
strangely silent and deserted. Searching around 
everywhere with wide open eyes, the sergeant arrived 
on the first landing. 

Still with the same caution and closely observant 
eyes he went into every room. They were all empty, 
and there was nothing whatever in them to attract his 
attention. It was the same with the rooms on the 
next floor, but as he crossed the landing of it to the 
staircase leading to the top storey he espied some- 
thing on the bare boards which brought him to 
an immediate standstill. It was a penny, only a 
penny, but he remembered at once that Minnie Jeffs 
had three pennies in her hand when she left home. 
Could this penny be one of them? On the third 
stair of the staircase leading to the top landing he 
found another penny. The house at once had a new 
interest for him, and he acted with even more caution, 
and was even, if possible, more on the alert than he 
had been before. On the top floor there were two 
rooms of the semi-attic kind one so often finds in 
small, rather pretentious-looking villas. The door 
of the back room being locked and no key being in 
the lock, Sergeant Forth forced it open. Lying on 
the floor of it were a piece of cord and a broken clay 
pipe. 

They might, of course, have been left by the work- 
men who were recently engaged on the building, or - 
and it was just a possibility - they might have some 
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vety grim connection with the pennies. There being 
nothing more to be noted in this room, Sergeant Forth 
stepped into the one adjoining it — that is to say, into 
the front room. A glance at the floor showed that the 
dust on it had been disturbed, as if by the dragging of 
some body. There was also the imprint in the dust of 
two small heels. Inlet in one of the walls was a cup- 
board, the button of which was unfastened. Sergeant 
Forth approached it, not without some apprehension. 
Perhaps instinct or intuition told him something 
unusual was inside. Opening it with his character- 
istic caution, he started back in horror, for, although 
after the discovery of the penny and the marks on the 
floor he very possibly thought something might be 
there, he was not prepared for quite such a ghastly 
sight as now met his gaze. 

It was the body of a girl lying on the floor of the 
cupboard. Both knees were drawn up, so that the 
head could not be seen. Near the body was a market 
basket. Forth at once ran to the head of the staircase 
and shouted to Cross. Cross came up with his light, 
and both men looked closely at the body. It was 
decomposed and the face was swollen, but despite 
this the men recognised her at once, from the descrip- 
tion they had of her, as the missing girl, Minnie Jeffs. 

Dr. Grogono, the divisional police surgeon, was 
fetched, and on his arrival he had the body lifted out 
of the cupboard into the room, and there he examined 
it. Round the neck was a scarf, but it was not tied ; 
at the neck was a mark of constriction and on the left 
knee a slight bruise. After making a post-mortem 
examination later on, he came to the definite conclusion 


that Minnie had been violated and then strangled, 
Gu 
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probably on January 31, the evening she disappeared. 
There were evidences she had struggled desperately, 
and he thought she had been taken first of all to the back 
room and then to the front room. The police formed 
two theories: the one, that she had entered the house 
of her free will; the other, that she had been taken to 
the house dead, carried upstairs, and put in the cup- 
board. Footprints were discovered in the back room 
as well. These, the police argued, may have been 
made by her when alive; or, what seemed more likely 
to them, by her when dead and in an upright position, 
before being put into the cupboard. 

The news of the discovery of Minnie’s body caused 
a tremendous sensation and not a little indignation in 
West Ham. Minnie was a popular child, and people 
asked themselves what kind of a person was it who 
could commit such a cruel and horrible act? Was it 
some monster suffering from a sexual mania, and was 
it the same monster that had carried off the girls who 
had been missing hitherto P 

The opinion most generally favoured in West Ham 
was that the person who enticed her away and was 
responsible for the murder was no stranger to her. 
And yet neither her parents nor her schoolfellows 
could throw any light on his identity. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeffs said, that, as far as they knew, Minnie had never 
gone into any of the empty houses in The Porthway. 
She used sometimes to talk about Daddy Watchman, 
the man who used to look after the houses there, and 
who, presumably, was Mr. Roberts senior, but she had 
never mentioned any of the workmen employed at The 
Porthway when the terrace was being built. Minnie 
had left school about a year previously and had been 
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at home since, excepting for a period, extending from 
April to September, when she stayed with an aunt at 
Weston-super-Mare. For one month she had been 
nursemaid to a Mrs. Knox. She had given up the 
situation because Mrs. Jefts was ill and wanted her help 
at home. That the person who murdered Minnie was 
no stranger to her was considered all but proved by 
the fact that she was a particularly nervous child and 
was always very shy in the presence of strangers. 
She was insured with the Prudential, and, of course, 
all sorts of stories said to have some bearing on the 
mystery were circulated. 

A Mr. George Reynolds, for instance, of Valetta 
Grove, Plaistow, told rather a startling tale. He said 
that one morning after Minnie disappeared, and before 
her body was found, his wife was taken ill, and he set 
off at 4.30 a.m. to fetch their doctor, who lived in the 
Leytonstone Road. On his way, he had to cross the 
waste piece of ground at the back of the Porthway. 
As he was crossing it, he saw a man staggering under 
the weight of a bundle, which was covered with a white 
sheet or cloth. He was making for the back gardens 
of the Porthway houses, but, as soon as he saw Mr. 
Reynolds, he at once altered his course and aimed for 
some black fencing near the Liddington Road. 

Mr. Reynolds did not think of Minnie Jeffs’s dis- 
appearance at the time this incident occurred, but later, 
when he recalled the incident, he thought the murder 
might possibly have some connection with it. 

The piece of waste ground and Caistor Park at that 
date enjoyed anything but a good reputation. They 
were ill lighted, and frequented by half a dozen gangs 
of the very worst kind, young and old hooligans, 
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raffians of the most brutal and aggressive disposition, 
many of whom were ex-convicts, who often molested, 
or robbed, or both molested and robbed, respectable 
and inoffensive people, subjecting them at the same 
time to the utmost violence. 

They were on a par with the gangs that infested 
Dagenham and the surrounding country in the forties 
and fifties of the last century, and the garotters of the 
sixties could hardly have inspired greater fear. 
Indeed, they created a reign of terror in many parts of 
the East End, few daring to complain about them to 
the police. Only a short time before Minnie Jeffs 
disappeared, P.C. Greenough had been half mur- 
dered by them in Stratford. Owing to the difficulty in 
getting anyone to give evidence, only one of them was 
arrested, and, to the eternal disgrace of those who 
tried him, he only got six months — six months for 
fracturing poor Greenough’s skull. 

About the time Greenough was attacked, the 
daughter of another policeman had a very unpleasant 
experience outside No. 126 The Porthway. She was 
standing there, waiting for her sweetheart to join her, 
when she suddenly felt an arm encircle her waist. 
Thinking it was her sweetheart, she laughingly turned 
to speak to him, and saw to her horror it was a sinister- 
looking stranger. She screamed and ran, and he ran 
after her. Fear gave wings to her speed, and a 
photographer’s studio being fortunately near at hand, 
she managed to reach it, just ahead of her pursuer. 
The shock made her faint, and she had to be conveyed 
home in acab. Though not subject to fits before, she 
became subject to them after this incident. Despite, 
however, these stories and the disappearance of 
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another girl from West Ham, those who held the 
theory that the person who either carried or inveigled 
Minnie Jeffs into No. 126 The Porthway was no 
stranger to the girl, maintained it. 

The inquest on Minnie Jeffs was conducted by 
Mr. C. C. Lewis, a coroner with very considerable 
experience, having officiated at inquests dealing with 
some of the greatest and most gruesome murder 
mysteries on record. The three generations of 
Roberts, grandfather, son, and grandson, came in fora 
good deal of questioning. There seemed to be a 
considerable amount of confusion regarding the keys 
of No. 126 The Porthway. Mr. Samuel Roberts, the 
grandfather, who lived in the Wersham Road, told the 
coroner he had the front door keys of all the other 
empty houses in Porthway Terrace, saving that of No. 
126. He did not know anything about that key. The 
kitchen window of the house had been broken and the 
catch taken off, and entry was always made that way. 
He declared he had not been inside No. 126, till he went 
there with the two police officers, for three months. 
He said he was not acquainted with Minnie Jeffs. 

Mrz. Joseph Roberts, his son, who lived at No. 102 The 
Porthway, informed the coroner that his father looked 
after the empty houses in The Porthway, because boys 
were in the habit of breaking the windows there. 
With regard to the keys of that house, he had dupli- 
cate keys to all the houses in the terrace, with the 
exception of No. 126, and there were no keys at all to 
that particular house. He could offer no explanation 
regarding them, saving that the man who was respon- 
sible for making the locks had never given them to 
him. He said he had not been inside No. 126 for some 
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months. He used a room on the first floor for a 
storeroom. 

The evidence of Mr. Joseph Bolton, the carpenter, 
who had made the locks at No. 126 The Porthway, 
when compared with that given by Mr. Samuel and 
Mr. Joseph Roberts, sounded rather curious. He 
said he had left Mr. Joseph Roberts’s employ in 
March 1889. Following the instructions given him 
with regard to all the houses in the terrace, he had 
made two keys to the front door at No. 126. One he 
gave to Mr. Samuel Roberts, who was looking after 
the property, and the other he put in the storeroom of 
the house. It was suggested, in explanation of the 
mystery about the keys, that, perhaps, Mr. Samuel 
Roberts, who was old, might have forgotten having 
been given the key of No. 126 The Porthway and 
merely mislaid it. Be that as it may, the mystery 
of the keys remained unsolved. 

Mr. Lewis, the coroner, whose opinion was always 
of value, said he did not think it at all likely that Minnie 
Jeffs had got into No. 126 by the kitchen window. In 
order to have done so, it must be remembered that she 
would have had to climb on to a pile of bricks on the 
waste ground at the back of the house, and thence 
over the garden palings belonging to the house. At 
any fate, it was far more likely, he thought, that 
someone had let her into the house through the front 
door. That someone, of course, may have gained 
admittance into the house by means of the kitchen 
window. The grandson of Mr. Samuel Roberts, who 
was nearly eighteen years of age, gave evidence, and 
was also subjected to many questions put to him by 
Mr. Lewis and by the jury. He made one very 
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remarkable statement. He said the day after Minnie 
Jeffs was missing he went to No. 126 The Porthway, to 
fetch for his father some lemonade bottles and other 
articles that were kept there. He got into the house 
through the kitchen window. He said he looked in all 
the cupboards in the house and was quite sure the body 
of Minnie Jeffs was not hidden there then. Asked 
what time he went there, and whether he had any light, 
he replied about 4.45 p.m., adding that he had no 
artificial light, as it was daylight. 

“Do you mean to say you looked for a bottle of 
lemonade in one of these cupboards, at 4.45, on the 
day after Minnie Jeffs’s disappearance, without a 
candle or lamp ? ” Inspector Wiley, who was present, 
asked him. 

“Yes,” the boy Roberts answered. 

“Utterly impossible,” the inspector retorted. “ It 
is far too dark at that hour to see to look for anything 
in a cupboard without a light. Besides, how can you 
be so sure about the day of the week and the hour you 
went there ?”’ 

“ Because,” young Roberts replied, “ it was the day 
my mother went to the Board of Guardians.” 

“When did you first mention the fact that you had 
been over the house P ” the inspector asked again. 

“The day after the body was found,” young 
Roberts answered. “I said to my mother, before one 
of the carpenters, ‘Why, I was over that house 
yesterday.’ ” 

Then, in answer to another query : 

“T am quite sure I went over No. 126, because I 
had been over all the other houses.” 

When asked a similar question before, he had said 
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that he went over No. 126 because he had been sent 
there for some lemonade bottles, etc. After this he 
was continuously plied with questions, and subjected, 
perhaps, to a more severe grilling than any of the other 
witnesses. But nothing further was discovered, 
neither then nor at any other time. The verdict at the 
inquest was that ‘ Amelia Sarah Jeffs was outraged and 
wilfully murdered at No. 126 The Porthway, on the 
night of January 31, by some person or persons un- 
known’; and the jury requested Mr. Lewis to call the 
attention of the local authorities to the unfinished 
state of the roads on that estate and the incomplete 
lighting of that locality. 

So the case officially ended. No arrest was ever 
made, and the mystery, so far as the general public 
is concerned, remains a mystery to this day. The 
Coroner’s jury were pretty well unanimous in their 
opinion that Minnie Jeffs had entered the house with 
someone she knew, and that the individual who mur- 
dered her was no stranger to her, but someone with 
whom she was acquainted, and with this view of theirs, 
which was shared by West Ham, I am inclined to 
concur. I think that, either by assignation or by 
chance, she met an acquaintance, who inveigled her 
into No. 126 The Porthway ; that that person got into 
the house through the kitchen window and let Minnie 
Jeffs in at the front door, which suggests, by the way, 
that that person was someone who knew the ins and 
outs of the house (I use this phrase in the literal sense) 
very well; that she accompanied him to the top floor, 
pausing, perhaps, to look into the storeroom on the 
way, and that in the top front room, the room with the 
sinister cupboard, the desperate struggle took place 
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which resulted in the unfortunate girl’s death. The 
case savours to me of two cases that occurred in South 
Wales, not so very many years ago, in which two 
horrible and mysterious murders were eventually 
proven to have been committed by the same extremely 
cunning sexual monomaniac. 

Minnie’s funeral attracted a vast concourse of 
people. The route to the East London Cemetery, 
where she was buried, was thickly lined, and seldom 
has a multitude, male and female, been more deeply 
affected. Canon Scott read the burial service and in his 
address remarked : 

“It is a shame, I say, as well as a grief. May God 
protect us and not lay the blame for this foul deed on 
this Christian land.” 

A subscription of over £400 was raised as a reward 
for any information that would lead to the detection 
and arrest of the murderer. Unfortunately, it was 
never claimed. I cannot help thinking that the English 
police failed where the French and some other of the 
Continental police might possibly have succeeded. 

It is odd, and perhaps worth noting, that Eliza 
Carter, the litthke West Ham girl who mysteriously 
vanished in January 1882, was sleeping, on the night 
before she disappeared, at her eldest sister’s house at 
No. 25 West Road, the road in which the Jeffs were living 
in January 1890. She was given a bundle of clothes 
on the morning of January 28, 1882, to take to another 
house in the same road. She performed her task, and 
the person who took the bundle from her was the last 
person who was known to have seen her alive. From 
that day to this, nothing has ever been heard of her. 

People on the look-out for a house are often rather 
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shy of taking one that has witnessed a suicide, but 
it is even more difficult to persuade anyone to rent or 
buy a house in which it is known that a murder has 
been committed. That is why, as I have already 
temarked, Great Coram Street suddenly became 
Coram Street ; that part of Euston Square containing 
the original No. 4 Endsleigh Gardens; Burton 
Crescent, Cartwright Gardens; and why The Porth- 
way, after the inquest on Minnie Jeffs, altered all its 
numbers. No. 126 was a much shunned house after 
dusk, and, in spite of the fact that it was no longer 
labelled No. 126 and was redecorated throughout, no 
one rented it till the May of 1890, when it was taken 
on a three years’ lease by two officers under the L.C.C. 
Since no one cared to sleep in the room where the body 
of Minnie Jeffs had been found, and which was now 
known as the room with the haunted cupboard, on 
account of a rumour having got circulated in the 
neighbourhood that Minnie Jeffs was heard moaning 
and groaning in the cupboard all night, it was kept 
unfurnished. The maid-servant employed by the 
people who had jointly taken the house occupied the 
room next to it, the top back room, and the first night 
she slept there she heard sighs and moaning proceeding 
from it. As in the case of most houses of that descrip- 
tion, the walls were very thin, and sounds travelled 
easily through them. She resolved to say nothing 
about the noises she had heard, for fear of being 
laughed at, and she stuck to her resolution for several 
nights. 

One night, however, she heard footsteps in the next 
room pacing up and down, and a noise like the 
opening and shutting of the much dreaded cupboard 
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door. She then heard the door of the room itself 
cautiously open, and footsteps come out on to the 
landing and stealthily approach her room. She had 
locked her door, and felt, in consequence, tolerably 
secute. No attempt was made to enter her room, and 
the person or thing to whom the footsteps belonged, 
after waiting for a while on the landing, as if listening 
for something, softly re-entered the room whence it 
had come. The door of the room was then shut 
gently, and the pacings up and down the floor renewed. 

After this the maid, who hid her head under the 
bedclothes and lay awake, trembling, until the morn- 
ing, requested that she might occupy a room on the 
ground floor, which request was granted, andtheroom 
with the sinister cupboard was more shunned than 
ever. 

Rumours of the strange things happening there 
quickly spread through the neighbourhood, and were 
reported in various of the newspapers. 

Between one and two a.m. on the morning following 
the removal of the maid to the ground floor, Mrs. 
Hewitt, one of the ladies in the house, who was 
sleeping with her husband in the room immediately 
below the haunted room, awoke, to hear a sound like 
the very cautious opening of the window in the room 
above. She at once awakened her husband, and he 
and she, joined by the rest of the household, whom 
they roused, went upstairs in a body. 

No one was in the back top room, but when they 
opened the door of the haunted room, which was very 
quiet now, they found the window wide open. It was 
always kept shut, and examination proved it had been 
forced open. They looked half fearfully in the 
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notorious cupboard, but to the relief of all it was 
empty. Much mystified, but satisfied that no human 
being was in hiding, they all retired to their respective 
quatters. 

In the morning a neighbour called, and they took 
him over the house. Noticing a trap-door in the ceil- 
ing of the haunted room, a ladder was procured, and 
the trap-door, which led into a small loft containing 
the cistern, was lifted. Two or three of them got into 
the loft, and whilst exploring it noticed that several 
bricks had been taken out of the wall separating that 
house from the house next door. They then found, 
under some shavings and paper which had been thrust 
into the aperture made by the removal of the bricks, 
two keys attached to a piece of string. Tied to one 
of the keys was a label, on one side of which was 
written ‘ No. 126,’ and on the other ‘ W,’ and another 
word very nearly effaced by dust and dirt. The dis- 
coverers of these keys quickly descended from the loft 
and examined the keys in the sunlight. They were 
very bright in places, as if they had been filed, other- 
wise they were rusty. One fitted the door of the 
room next to the haunted room, but the other did not 
fit any lock in the house. It was therefore concluded 
that the latter belonged to the original front door lock, 
which had been removed and replaced by another just 
before the house was let. A second search of the loft 
led to the finding of a piece of light blue material, about 
eighteen inches long and half an inch wide, and a 
lucifer match, close to the aperture in which the keys 
had lain. When Mr. Roberts, the builder of Porthway 
Terrace, heard about the discovery of the keys, he at 
once came to No. 126, accompanied by a painter in his 
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employ, named Warren, who, he said, could explain 
how they came to be in the loft. 

On being shown the keys, Warren could not identify 
them. He said that when he had finished his job of 
painting in the house and was about to leave, he sud- 
denly remembered he had left a packet of wallpaper 
and one or two other things in the loft. He went up 
to get them, and accidentally left two of the house keys 
there. One of the keys was that of the top back room, 
but he could not be certain about the other key, saving 
that it was not the original and missing front door 
key. Meeting his brother soon after he left the house, 
he told him he had left two keys in the loft, and asked 
him to explain to Mr. Roberts where they were. His 
brother forgot to deliver the message, and no more 
was thought about the keys till he was told of the dis- 
covery made in the loft. He felt sure the keys now 
found must be those he had left there, although he 
could not swear to them. 

The mystery of the window being forced open had 
yet to be explained. The theory formed by the tenants 
of the house was that the murderer of Minnie Jeffs, or 
a confederate, anxious to find something in the room - 
probably the key of the front door and the key of the 
top back bedroom, which he feared might supply a 
missing link in the chain of evidence — had forced the 
window and thus got in, to look for them. And this 
hypothesis must surely be the correct one, they argued, 
for who but someone associated with the murder would 
go to the trouble of forcing their way into a house, 
when their object obviously was not, at least in any 
ordinary sense, to steal? But what extraordinary 
alacrity this person showed in getting away! There 
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was little time lost on the part of the household in 
getting to the room into which an entry had been 
forced, when once they had been roused, and rousing 
them did not take long. But by the time they reached 
the room, the intruder had gone, and also, alas, 
gone, too, in all probability, was a valuable clue to 
the identity of the murderer. 

The room in which, supposedly, the crime had been 
committed continued, for a while at any rate, to main- 
tain its reputation for being haunted ; but who or what 
was responsible for the extraordinary and harrowing 
disturbances that occurred there is a mystery, just as 
great, and even greater, perhaps, than the mystery 
that makes the question, Who killed poor little Minnie 
Jeffs ? so seemingly difficult to answer. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CELLAR OF DEATH 


NEVER see a toad without shuddering. I can- 

not help it; the toad reminds me of certain stories, 
in the nature of tradition, that were told me in my 
childhood by Miss Caldwell of Powick. They were 
stories that gave me the thrill of my life, and, as they 
come within the scope of this volume, I will here and 
now narrate them. 

Near Powick, in Worcestershire, years ago there 
was an old dilapidated mill-house that had long stood 
empty, owing to its sinister reputation. It was situated 
on the banks of a stream — as, I believe, all mill-houses 
are —in a wooded hollow ; and its walls were green 
with moss and ivy. No one seemed to know when 
or by whom it was built or who owned it. 

Tradition said the last miller to occupy it went into 
his cellar one night to fetch a jug of beer and was never 
seen or heard of again ; and some time afterwards his 
widow, who stayed on in the house, likewise mys- 
teriously disappeared. It was then that the mill ac- 
quired the reputation for being haunted. No one 
would stay in it for long, and people passing by it at 
night declared they heard strange wailings, half human 
and half animal, proceeding from it, and saw a ter- 
rible face pressed against one of the windows staring 
out atthem. Also, no horse could be got past it after 
dusk without shying, and no dog without whining 


or howling and manifesting symptoms of the very 
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greatest fear. Occasionally, tramps, unacquainted 
with the character of the old mill-house, got into it 
at night for shelter, but if they were lucky enough 
to come out of it, they never ventured inside it again, 

Two such gentlemen of the road, Black and 
Nicholls, late one night in September, decided to take 
refuge in it. Had it not rained quiteso hard they 
would undoubtedly have preferred sleeping in a hovel 
or under a haystack; but as it was, with the rain coming 
down in torrents, they thought they had better spend 
the night with a roof, no matter how dilapidated, over 
their heads, since they could then keep at least com- 
paratively dry. The one wayfarer, Black, was an old 
soldier. He knew how to take care of himself, and, 
although nearly sixty years of age, was still feeling 
hale and hearty. Campaigning in India and Africa 
had apparently hardened his constitution, besides de- 
veloping in him a faculty for procuring food, no mat- 
ter what the state of his exchequer. A lane with no 
one in sight, and a fat fowl wandering across it, was, 
in his opinion, an opportunity not to be missed, and 
on every such occasion the fowl, with a wrung neck, 
speedily disappeared into one of Black’s capacious 
pockets, there to keep company with purloined pota- 
toes, turnips, and various other articles of diet he could 
not resist stealing from the farms that he passed by. 
He and his friend were likewise well provided 
with every other commodity a proper upkeep of the 
inner man demanded, as the money required for the 
purchase of such goods was easily obtainable from 
certain unscrupulous villagers with whom they did 
business after a successful night’s poaching. Thus, 
on the whole perhaps, they fared better than many 
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people might have thought who saw them tramping 
along the roads in all weathers. Indeed, on the night 
in question they had more than enough food, and only 
needed to find a nice dry spot where they could cook 
and afterwards eat it. 

To digress for a moment. Having tried to give 
my readers some idea of what Black was like physically 
and mentally, it seems only fair that I should make 
some attempt to describe Nicholls. I would therefore 
remark that Nicholls was a superannuated clerk 
(though much younger than Black), stronger con- 
stitutionally than he looked, and a Cockney, with all 
his wits sharpened by those excellent educators, want 
and necessity. He had come across Black quite by 
chance, and had taken to him at first sight. 

But to proceed—the two men did not have to stand 
long outside the old house wondering how they should 
getin. The problem was solved for them by the moon, 
which very considerately shone forth on their arrival, 
revealing the fact that one of the windows of a room 
on the ground floor lacked everything but its frame. 
Into this room, therefore, they stepped without let or 
hindrance, Black entering first, which was only right, 
as Nicholls proclaimed, seeing that he was the elder 
of the two. A damp, earthy smell, characteristic of 
most houses that have stood empty for any length of 
time, greeted them. There was nothing very striking 
about the room, saving that it had a low ceiling, a 
large open fireplace, and a huge and very malignant- 
looking fungus adhering to one of the inside panels of 
the door, 

“What a shame,” Nicholls remarked, “to let a 
nice old property like this go to wrack and ruin! I 

Hy 
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only wish I had the money ; I'd do it up and live in it 
myself,” 

“I wouldn’t,” Black retorted. “If I’'d money 
enough to renovate this house, I’d buy a public house 
with it, down Hornsey way. Id never live in such a 
God-forsaken, out-of-the way place as this.” 

The two men, lighted by a bit of candle produced 
from one of the emporium pockets in Black’s coat, 
then set to work to explore the hall. It was a low, 
broad, flag-paved apartment, out of which a sepul- 
chral-looking staircase led to the realms above, and 
passages branched off in various directions. 

Unpleasant-looking insects with long legs crawled 
about everywhere, and as the two men stood silently 
gazing around them, listening to the scampering of 
rats and the monotonous dripping of water, the sudden 
wail of some night bird, which sounded strangely 
Ominous and close to them, made them both start. 

“Nasty things, them howls,” Nicholls observed. 

“Yes,” Black replied. “If I could get ’old of the 
thing I’d wring its damned neck.” 

Then they went on with their exploration. They 
went up the flight of stairs leading from the hall to the 
first landing, but the upper part of the house was so 
still, and there was such a sense of utter loneliness and 
desolation about it, that both men came to the con- 
clusion that they preferred to remain within easier 
access of the front door. 

Consequently, descending the staircase in a less 
leisurely manner than that they had adopted when 
ascending it, they decided to ensconce themselves in 
a room which Nicholls thought — he knew more about 
houses than Black- might have been a servants’ 
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sitting-room or a breakfast-room. It had a fireplace 
in a tolerable state of preservation, and, while Black 
went in search of wood for a fire, Nicholls, on the 
look-out for water, at last managed to extract some 
from a grim and rusty old pump that stood in one 
corner of the scullery. The men, though separated 
and busy at their respective jobs, could hear each 
other’s footsteps echoing and re-echoing on the stone 
floors ; otherwise silence, an almost disquieting silence, 
reigned supreme. 

At last, after performing sundry and diverse feats 
of cooking, the two tramps, seated on drawers taken 
from the kitchen dresser, commenced their meal. It 
was very good, and they were heartily enjoying their 
boiled fowl, greens, and potatoes, when Black sud- 
denly remarked that the fire was getting low, and re- 
quested Nicholls, as being the younger of the two, to 
go into one of the front rooms, to fetch some wood 
with which to replenish it. None too willingly 
Nicholls complied, and Black heard him go clattering 
along the stone-paved passage in his hobnail boots, 
given him by a navvy in exchange for some eggs. 

Then there was silence, and Black was helping him- 
self to more fowl and vegetables when he heard 
Nicholls coming back. He then caught the sound of 
a stranger’s footsteps — the footsteps, so it seemed to 
him, of some very gross, heavy person pounding 
across the floor in bare feet or in stockings. 

A frantic yell from Nicholls, and Black, flinging 
down his knife and fork, rose to his feet. Having no 
imagination, and being about as stolid and non-nervy 
as it is possible for anyone to be, he was not easily 
frightened, but, as he confessed afterwards, there was 
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something in that yell so expressive of sublime, un- 
diluted terror that his blood actually ran cold. 

“What the hell’s up?” he shouted, advancing a 
few steps towards the open doorway. Thinking it 
might be someone who had come there on the look- 
out for trespassers, he caught up his cudgel, a fairly 
formidable weapon, and was prepared to use it, when 
he saw Nicholls run into the kitchen, followed by a 
tall figure which, owing to its blurred, shadowy ap- 
pearance, he could not see distinctly. (He declared 
afterwards that the impression he got of it left him with 
the conviction that it was wholly monstrous. It had 
a body, so he thought, more or less like that of a 
human, but a head and extremities that were exactly 
like a toad’s. Indeed, it seemed to him that the thing, 
as a whole, resembled a gigantic toad, and was very 
little like a human or any other creature.) 

The sight of it, however, so scared him that he de- 
termined to get away from the house with all speed, 
and had started to do so, when curiosity, mingled with 
a sttange fascination that he could neither understand 
nor resist, made him pause and look into the kitchen, 
to see what befell Nicholls. Now, as the kitchen led 
into the scullery, and a door leading out of the scul- 
lery faced the kitchen door, and the scullery led into 
a cellar, the entrance to which (consisting merely of a 
short flight of steps) faced the scullery door, anyone 
standing outside in the passage, provided the scullery 
door was open, could see all that was going on in these 
three places, and Black, by the light of the moon that 
was shining brightly, was just in time to see Nicholls 
racing through the scullery in the direction of the cellar, 
with the blurred, toad-like figure close at his heels. 
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A second yell from Nicholls, even more blood- 
curdling, if that were possible, than the first ; a harsh 
croaking, guttural sound from the blurred figure; 
and the next moment Nicholls and the thing following 
him had vanished in the cellar, not in the gloomy re- 
cesses of it, which were impenetrable either by the sun 
or moon, but on a spot at the foot of the steps, a spot 
which was absolutely flooded with moonlight. Until 
now Black had remained pretty calm; he was more 
frightened than he had ever been in his life before, but 
he was not panicked ; but the last yell that came from 
Nicholls and his wholly inexplicable disappearance 
broke down every atom of his self-control, and he 
bolted. 

How he ever got to the broken window in the front 
of the house he never knew; he guessed it was by 
sheer luck, and by sheer luck that he did not die of 
fright but eventually found himself some distance 
away from the house, on the high road. 

He spent the rest of the night under a hedge, hoping 
Nicholls would presently emerge from the mill-house 
and join him; in this, however, he was disappointed. 

Morning came, but no Nicholls, and Black, anxious 
to find out, if possible, where Nicholls was, and also 
to pick up his cooking utensils and what was left of 
the fowl, returned to the scene of their adventure. 

The house was terribly still, and although the sun- 
light, which was pouring in through the windows, 
had dissipated the shadows and the gloom, there was 
yet an uncanny something about the old building 
which Black, non-imaginative as he was, sensed and 
feared. Grasping his cudgel in one hand and a stone 
in the other, ready to fling the stone at any moving 
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thing he saw, provided, of course, it was not Nicholls, 
he got in through the window and shouted. There 
was no reply, only a dreary silence. 

“ Nicholls,” he shouted again, and still no answer. 
He went cautiously along the passage leading out of 
the hall, through the kitchen, into the scullery, and 
peered into the cellar. It had a low roof, a brick floor, 
and was quite empty, saving for a few old sacks. 
There was no way out from it, excepting through the 
scullery and kitchen, neither was there any cupboard 
or other hiding-place in it. 

Where, then, could Nicholls have gone ? 

‘* Nicholls,”? Black shouted, for the twentieth time. 
* Nicholls! Where are you ? ” 

There was no reply, only the same dead silence. 

Frightened now, as well as mystified, Black betook 
himself to the room where he and Nicholls had supped, 
and with more haste than niceness thrust his cooking 
utensils, together with whatever food was left over 
from their interrupted meal, into his bag. Then, still 
thinking of Nicholls, whose strange disappearance 
worried him no little, he was preparing to go, when he 
heard steps coming down the stairs from the upper 
part of the house. 

Thinking it was Nicholls, who probably had at last 
been roused from a heavy sleep by the noise he, Black, 
had made, he went to the foot of the stairs and called 
out, “ *Ulloa, mate, is that you?” 

There was no response, but round the bend of the 
staircase leading into the hall the blurred figure of an 
unmistakably toad-like monstrosity, perhaps all the 
more terrifying because of its blurredness, hove into 
sight. For a second, but only for a second, Black 
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stood rooted to the ground. He then sprinted faster 
that he had ever sprinted before across the hall, and 
down a passage, to the room with the broken window. 
He heard the thing come bounding and pounding 
along after him, but he got to the window in time, 
and, flinging himself out of it on to the ground, he 
ran, regardless of any and every obstacle in his way. 
Fear — for he ran as if the Devil was after him, and in 
all probability he thought the Devil was - may have 
lent him wings. Anyhow, when at last he had to stop 
for want of breath, and ventured to look back, he saw 
no sign whatever of his pursuer. 

At the first village inn he came to he told his story, 
and those to whom he told it confirmed it with stories 
of a similar nature. The old mill-house, they said, was 
well known to be haunted by the toad-like apparition 
he had seen, and, as it had never been known to let 
anyone out of its clutches who had once got in them, 
he, Black, need not expect ever to see his friend 
Nicholls again. 

Whether Black did ever see Nicholls again was a 
question this tale-teller of my childhood days either 
could not or would not answer. 

Another story, anent the haunting of this old mill- 
house: Two boys went into the house one day to 
explore. The rear of the house overlooked the mill- 
wheel, which was fast decaying and coated over in 
places with moss and slime. It was many years since 
it had worked, and it now stood, silent and motionless, 
in a pool of deep water, the entire surface of which 
was covered with green weed. Anxious to get a 
glimpse of it, the boys went to a window on the first 
floor that overlooked it, and peered out. 
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Immediately beneath them loomed the great, grim- 
looking wheel, and on it sat a tall figure, so shadowy 
and indistinct that the boys could not make out exactly 
what it was, and became considerably alarmed on that 
account. While they were staring down at it, it 
suddenly looked up, and they then received a shock. 
Its face, which for a moment, apparently, they seemed 
to see clearly, was not the face of a human. Its huge, 
gaping mouth and big, protruding eyes, filled with an 
expression of diabolical hatred, gave them the idea that 
it was a gigantic and evilly disposed toad. Directly it 
saw them, it jumped off the wheel on to a low, ivy- 
covered wall, near the pool, and thence on to a path 
skirting the house. Terrified lest they should be 
caught by it, the boys at once ran downstairs, in order 
to get out of the house and away, but they had barely 
reached the ground floor when they saw the thing 
coming towards them from the direction of the hall. 
Panic-stricken, they ran down the stone passage 
leading to the vault-like kitchen, and the thing came 
after them. 

The younger of the two, on reaching the kitchen, 
ran behind a big cask that was standing in one corner 
of it, while his brother rushed on into the back kitchen, 
with the ghostly-looking figure at his heels. Hearing 
him scream, the younger brother instantly came out 
from his hiding-place to go to his assistance, but, to 
his utter dismay, both his brother and the thing 
pursuing him had disappeared. Terrified now at the 
awful sense of loneliness and isolation and at the 
death-like silence that prevailed, the young brother 
ran out of the house, not daring to look either to the 
right or left of him, lest he should see some other 
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dreadful sight, and raced home. His brother was never 
seen again. 

In order to explain and account for these happen- 
ings, it was said that many years ago, long before the 
miller to whom reference has been made occupied the 
old mill-house, a miller lived there, whose wife, owing 
to some dreadful shock shortly before her confine- 
ment, gave birth to a male monstrosity that in appear- 
ance was hardly human at all, but very like a toad; 
and, instead of having him put away in a home for such 
creatures (surely institutions of this nature must exist), 
the parents kept him locked up in a room, where in 
time he grew into a huge toad-like creature, with a 
cunning diabolical mind. Contriving to get out of his 
room one day, without anyone being the wiser, he 
chanced to look through the kitchen window, and 
there saw his mother sitting by the fire, talking to a 
man with a pack strapped across his shoulders. By 
and by the man unstrapped the pack, and, opening it 
on the table, displayed its contents to the woman, who 
examined them with the greatest interest, particularly 
the jewellery. She then invited the pedlar to have a 
glass of beer, and, giving him a jug, asked him if he 
would mind going into the cellar and drawing the beer 
for himself. 

Nothing loth, the pedlar went. The woman 
followed him, and the monstrosity, who now crept 
into the kitchen, saw her, just as the pedlar got to the 
bottom of the cellar steps, touch something in the wall 
at the side of the top step. The moment she did this, 
the pedlar threw up his arms and with a scream 
vanished. 

On her return to the kitchen, the woman found the 
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monstrosity in possession of it, and looking at her with 
a dreadful expression in his sly, evil eyes. Realising 
that he was bent on mischief, she screamed and made 
for the door, but, before she could get out of the 
room, her offspring had seized her. Gurgling and 
chuckling with glee, he placed his huge, malformed 
hands round her throat and strangled her. 

With the body in his arms he then went into the 
back kitchen, and, touching the wall at the side of the 
steps leading to the cellar, just where he had seen his 
mother touch it, he fixed his eyes on a large flag at the 
foot of the steps, and watched it slide back, so as to 
disclose a black abyss. Chuckling with glee again, the 
monstrosity threw the body of his mother into the 
abyss, and then again watched the flag return to its 
proper place. However, hardly had he done this than 
he fell dead, shot through the head by his father, who 
had seen him throw his mother’s body into the pit, 
and who now threw him in after her. The miller had 
arrived too late to save his wife, but he did what he 
could — he avenged her death. 

Subsequently he went abroad, where it was said he 
died, confessing on his deathbed not only to having 
killed his child, the monstrosity, but to the murder of 
many innocent people. According to his confession, 
it was he who devised the death-trap at the foot of the 
cellar steps; and he and his wife together, by means 
of this secret pit, murdered everyone who came to the 
mill with anything worth stealing on them. 

The old mill-house, especially the cellar in it, was, 
one imagines, haunted before the monstrosity and its 
victim perished, but after their decease it, in all prob- 
ability, was infinitely more haunted, the ghost of the 
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monstrosity being by far the most terrifying of all the 
phantoms seen there. All evil in its lifetime, it would 
naturally continue all evil after physical dissolution, 
ever seeking to injure or destroy any living thing that 
approached the spot where it was earthbound. And 
this being so, who can wonder at the strange dis- 
appearances herein recounted ? Indeed, logically, one 
cannot term the said disappearances strange at all, 
because they are surely a demonstration of cause and 
effect. When the old mill-house was at last pulled 
down, a pit was discovered under a great flag at the 
foot of the cellar steps, and attached to the bottom of 
the flag was some very complex kind of machinery 
and a steel rod. No spring, however, in the walls on 
either side of the cellar steps could be found. 

As the pit was very deep and half full of water, no 
attempt was made to drag it; it was merely filled in. 
Hence its grim secrets —- supposing it contains such - 
have never been revealed. 

These stories, as well as their explanation, are, I 
repeat, traditional, but, as there is never smoke 
without fire, it is quite possible that underlying some 
of them there may be at least a faint suspicion of truth. 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE ROOM OF THE HIDDEN HEAD AND ROOMS 
CONTAINING MONSTERS 


NE of the strangest cases of haunting, following 

a crime, relates to the old manor house at Chaut- 

marle (Cattistock) that once occupied the site of the 
present Chautmarle House, or a site very near to it. 

One cannot say for certain when the original manor 
house was demolished, but one infers that it was still 
standing at the close of the eighteenth century. Built 
in the form of the Celtic E, it was a quiet, rambling old 
place, full of dark winding passages and ghostly stair- 
cases. One room in it, especially, was haunted, and in 
a very unique way. 

It appears from the testimony of those who had 
stayed in the house, either permanently as occupiers or 
temporarily as guests, that strange and harrowing 
noises proceeded from this particular room (noises that 
were unaccountable, the room being untenanted), and 
that the phantasm of a woman frequently emerged 
either from a wall or cupboard in the room, and, after 
moving noiselessly in the direction either of the door 
or window, very abruptly disappeared. Though the 
reason is not apparent, this phantasm was generally 
known by the name of Lady Anne.: 

Much more extraordinary, however, than the 
haunting by Lady Anne was the haunting of the same 


1 See The History of Cattistock, by H. Nobbs Cox, published in the Dorset 
County Chronicle, 1886. 
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apartment by a voice that used, sometimes in the day- 
time and sometimes in the dead of night, to cry out, 
“ Search for the bones of Wat Perkins.” Those who 
heard the voice said that it seemed to proceed from the 
fireplace, and was most eerie and startling, since it 
invariably came when least expected. It appears that 
no one who took the house could keep a servant, one 
after another giving notice to leave on account of the 
hauntings. 

One day, some labourers engaged in cutting down 
a hedge, near an inn named the Kit Whistle, a mile or 
so away from Chautmarle, found a human skeleton 
(complete save for the head, which was missing) con- 
cealed init. They told the village beadle, and he in his 
turn told the doctor, who examined the skeleton and 
pronounced it to be that of a man. However, in all 
probability, nothing would have come of the discovery 
but for the following incident. 

The men who had found the skeleton told the story 
of their find to the proprietress (a widow) of the Kit 
Whistle, who, upon learning it, at once became very 
agitated, and said, “Don’t say a word about it and I 
will give you the finest cow I have ” ; whereupon, the 
workmen’s suspicions being naturally aroused, they 
went at once to the nearest authorities and reported 
what the widow had said. Hence, the latter was forth- 
with interrogated, and without any difficulty a confes- 
sion was extracted from her. 

It transpired that a Scotch pedlar called at the Kit 
Whistle one day with a pack, mostly of drapery. After 
partaking of a meal, he sat in the old chimney-corner, 
till at last, overcome by fatigue and also by the heat of 
the fire and the drink he had consumed, he fell asleep. 
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While he was in this condition, the widow examined 
his pack and, seeing some garments in it she coveted, 
as well as a considerable sum of money, she decided to 
kill him. Consequently, she fetched a hook for cutting 
grass, which had recently been sharpened, and with 
this she slashed him repeatedly across the throat. 
Then, to make certain he was dead, she cut his head 
tight off. She buried the body where it was subse- 
quently found, and the head under the hearth in the 
haunted room at the old manor house.* 

Her confession concluded, the authorities went at 
once to the manor house, and in the spot she de- 
sctibed found the head. 

The woman was accordingly executed, and the 
ghostly voice heard no more; but all the same the 
room in which the head had been buried continued to 
be haunted, and remained so till the house was 
demolished. 


Hauntings of a more varied nature are associated 
with the Castle of Hermitage, in Liddesdale. 

The castle, a grey massive ruin, of which the 
exterior is in a much better state of preservation than 
the interior, is situated on the northern side of 
Hermitage Water, which is a babbling stream in dry 
weather but a raging torrent after much rain has 
fallen, amid some of the wildest and most lonely 
scenery in Scotland. 

The oldest part of the ruin is believed to date back 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, perhaps 
earlier, and to have formed part of a castle built by 

‘It is not stated how the woman gained access to a room in the manor 


house for the purpose of concealing the head. One can only surmise that 
the house at the time of the murder stood empty. 
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Nicholas de Soulis; and the more recently erected 
part of it to the middle or end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Many tragedies have, of course, been enacted within 
its walls. In 1324, Sit Alexander Ramsay, having 
incurred the jealousy of Sir William Douglas, the then 
owner of Hermitage, was starved to death by him ina 
dungeon there, and, as Sir William Douglas undoubt- 
edly committed many more such crimes, during his 
lifetime, at any rate, the dungeons of Hermitage must 
have witnessed untold suffering and many cruel 
deaths. 

The most notorious of the owners of Hermitage in 
olden times, however, was Lord Soulis, generally 
known as the Bad Lord Soulis, whose family lived at 
the castle for many generations. 

Few people in history have been credited by tradi- 
tion with a blacker and more infamous record. He is 
said to have studied sorcery in the Eildon Hills under 
the tutelage of Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie, and to 
have made such progress that he became in the end as 
proficient in the Black Art as his master, the great 
wizard, Sir Michael himself. 

People venturing near Hermitage Castle: at night 
were terrified by the dreadful sounds proceeding from 
it. They heard groaning and moaning, diabolical 
laughter, agonised screams, and wailing as of lost souls, 
and sometimes they saw things, too. They saw 
dreadful shapes, like nothing human and almost 
beyond the power of any human to describe, stalking 
about the castle ramparts and peering out of the 


1 The Ghost Wald, by E. Dyer; Visits to Remarkable Places, by W. Howitt ; 
and other works. 
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windows. One room, in particular, was devoted by 
Soulis to his practice of the Black Art. It was a 
dungeon, into which no one but himself was permitted 
to go. There, it was said, he would spend hours at a 
time in consultation with his familiar spirit Redcap, 
and the room, in consequence, was known as Redcap’s 
dungeon. The outsider, as I have just hinted, was 
forbidden even to peep into this chamber under 
penalty of death, but the warning was unnecessary, for 
so terrible were the sounds that issued from it that none 
but Lord Soulis himself ever dared approach it, even 
in the daytime. 

Occasionally a child living in the neighbourhood of 
Hermitage would disappear, and its disappearance be 
attributed to Soulis, who, it was believed, would take 
his little victim to Redcap’s chamber, there to slaughter 
it and utilise its blood in the performance of his black 
magic rites. This, it was averred, accounted for some 
of the dreadful screams heard by passers-by. Soulis, 
however, was far too powerful to be brought to book 
by any of the peasantry; indeed, those in a humble 
position stood in such awe of him that they did not 
even dare to let their suspicions be known ; therefore 
it is highly likely he would have continued in his evil 
ways had he not come across and practised his villainy 
upon someone in as high a station of life as himself. 
This someone, a young chieftain named the Cout 
(Colt), on account of his strength and agility, who 
lived at Keildar, a castle in the mountains on the 
opposite side of the border to Hermitage, was so 
unlike Soulis, that Soulis was to him as black is to 
white. Handsome, brave, and generous, he was 
universally beloved, whilst his beautiful young wife 
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simply adored him. Soulis hated him, partly, so it 
was thought, because he envied his popularity, and 
partly because he coveted his wife. With remarkable 
cunning he concealed his envy and guilty passion 
from the Cout and, under the pretext of friendship, 
sent him a letter one day inviting him to a banquet. 
Women, it is said, have a keener intuition than men ; 
at any rate, with regard to this invitation, the Cout 
displayed little perceptive power, whilst his wife 
displayed a great deal. Sensing Lord Soulis’s senti- 
ments towards her, she warned her husband of the risk 
he ran if he accepted the invitation he had received 
from Soulis, and a local seer, known as the Brown 
Man of the Moors, warned the young chieftain too ; 
but both warnings were in vain. The Cout accepted 
the invitation, and trusting in his strength, his armour, 
and his men, and above all in the efficacy of a sprig 
from a rowan, to protect him from harm, he set out for 
Hermitage Castle, accompanied by some of his most 
trusty and valiant retainers. On his arrival he was 
welcomed by Lord Soulis with a splendour fit for a 
king, but no sooner had he seated himself with his 
retainers at the banqueting table than Soulis cast a 
spell over the latter, so that they could not move. He 
tried to cast a spell over the Cout, too, but, perhaps on 
account of the sprig from the rowan-tree, he failed, 
and the Cout, aware now of the trap laid for him, 
sprang up from the table and tried to escape. The 
weapons of his enemies having no effect on his armour, 
by slashing out right and left he managed to get clear 
of the castle, but unfortunately, in trying to cross the 
Hermitage stream, he stumbled and fell, and Lord 
Soulis and his men held him down with their spears in 
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the water, until he was drowned. The pool in the 
Hermitage Water where this happened is still called the 
Cout’s Linn. Dr. Leyden refers to the incident in his 
ballad of the Cout of Keildar, in the following verses : 


The holly floated to the tide, 
And the leaf of the rowan pale ; 
Alas ! no spell could charm the tide, 
Nor the lance of Liddesdale. 


Swift was the Cout o’ Keildar’s course 
Along the lily lee ; 

But home came never hound nor horse, 
And never home came be. 


This cruel act, however, proved Soulis’s undoing, 
for it roused the whole countryside against him. A 
deputation, consisting of chieftains from all around 
Hermitage, sought an interview with the King of 
Scotland, who, irritated by the reiterated complaints 
against Soulis, exclaimed harshly, “ Boul him if you 
please, but let me hear no more of him.” Delighted 
with the answer, the deputation hastened back to 
Liddesdale. <A large force attacked Hermitage Castle, 
and, taking Lord Soulis by surprise, captured both 
him and his stronghold. He was then condemned 
to be boiled to death in a cauldron (afterwards 
preserved at Skelf-Hill, a village between Hawick 
and Hermitage, on the Nine-Stane Rig). A vast con- 
course of people assembled to see him die, and none 
applauded the boiling of him more heartily than did the 
lovely young widow of the Cout, who clapped and 
clapped her lily white hands, till she could clap no 
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longer. His death has been commemorated in verse 
thus : 


On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 
On a circle of stones but barely nine ; 
They heated it red and fiery hot, 
And the burnished brass did glimmer and shine. 


They rolled him up in a sheet of lead - 
A sheet of lead for a funeral pall ; 
They plunged him into the cauldron red, 
And melted him, body, lead, bones, and all. 


As he was being led to his very unpleasant 
fate, he is said to have thrown the keys of Redcap’s 
chamber, which he always kept locked, over his left 
shoulder, when they instantly vanished, being seized, 
so those who witnessed the incident affirmed, either 
by Redcap or some other demon. 

After the execution, the entire castle was haunted by 
all kinds of spirits, and they are said still periodically 
to frequent it. 

Haunted Hermitage (so another bard writes) : 


Where long by spells mysterious bound, 

They pace their round with lifeless smile, 

And shake with restless foot the guilty pile, 

Till sink the mouldering caverns beneath the burdened ground. 


In the term Redcap there is, perhaps, some sugges- 
tion of comicality, but Soulis’s familiar derived its 
mame from a circumstance the reverse of laughable. 
Its headgear was red and, in accordance with the 
compact Soulis made with the Unknown, it had 
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to be kept red always with the blood of humans, 
ptincipally children, sacrificed by him in his black 
magic rites. 

It seems that Soulis was granted certain magical 
gifts, one of them being absolute invulnerability with 
regard to rope and steel, provided he always kept the 
cap of the demon - supposed by some to be Satan 
himself — he conjured up by the Black Art, red with 
blood, and never looked at him ; if he failed to keep 
these terms, he not only forfeited his life, inasmuch as 
he would fall into the hands of his enemies and be 
killed by them, but his spirit would be doomed ever 
afterwards to haunt Hermitage Castle, in company 
with Redcap and other evil spirits. It seems fairly 
obvious that he did fail to keep the compact, provided 
there really was one, since he was captured by his 
enemies and executed ; and that the castle, after his 
death, was believed to be haunted, would also seem to 
be proven. Sir Walter Scott, testifying to this reputed 
haunting, says, “ The Castle of Hermitage, unable to 
support the load of iniquity which had been long ac- 
cumulating within its wall, is supposed to have partly 
sunk beneath the ground, and its ruins are still regarded 
by the peasants with peculiar aversion and terror. The 
door of the chamber where Lord Soulis is said to have 
held his conference with the evil spirits is supposed 
to be opened once in seven years by that demon to 
which, when he left the castle never to return, he com- 
mitted the keys by throwing them over his left shoulder 
and desiring it to keep them till his return. Into this 
chamber, which is really the dungeon of the castle, 
the peasant is afraid to look, for such is the active 
malignity of its inmate that a willow, inserted at the 
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chinks of the door, is found peeled or stripped of its 
bark when drawn back.’ 

The room, which is still pointed out to visitors, has 
neither a door nor any window in its walls, and can 
only be entered from above by means of a ladder. It 
is supposed to contain a vast treasure concealed either 
somewhere inside its massive walls or beneath its 
floor, and it is even now said to be the worst haunted 
spot in a much haunted building. 

Shane Castle, the home of the O’Neills of Ulster, 
before the great fire that consumed most, if not all, of 
it, had a mystery room that was always kept locked, 
because it was said to be haunted by the O’Neill 
banshee, that was never heard crying or wailing, 
save before a death in the O’Neill family. 


Another castle, now in ruins, that like Hermitage 
possesses a dungeon believed to have been once 
haunted by a ‘ familiar spirit,’ is the Castle of Boling- 
broke, in Lincolnshire. Said to have been built by 
William de Romara, Earl of Lincoln, it was subse- 
quently owned by many and diverse people in suc- 
cession, including certain members of the Lacy family 
and John of Gaunt. Henry IV was born in it and 
took his name of Bolingbroke from it. 

No less than many another ancient castle, Boling- 
broke undoubtedly witnessed tragedies and cruelties 
of all kinds. At one time, according to tradition, 
either a witch or wizard was incarcerated in one of its 
dungeons, which ever afterwards was haunted by a 
spirit in the form of a hare, believed by many people 
to be the familiar of the aforesaid witch or wizard. 
Reference is made to this haunting in the Harleian 
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MS. 6829 as follows : ‘ One thing is not to be passed 
by, affirmed as a certain truth by many of ye Inhabi- 
tants of ye Towne upon their owne knowledge, which 
is, that ye Castle is Haunted by a certain spirit in ye 
likeness of a Hare, which, at ye meetings of ye Audi- 
tors doeth usually runne between their legs, and some- 
tymes overthrows them, and so passes away. They 
have pursued it downe into ye Castle yard, and seene 
it take in at a grate into a low Cellar, and have followed 
it thither with a light, where notwithstanding that they 
did most narrowly observe it (and that there was noe 
other passage out, but by ye doore or windowe, ye 
room being all above framed of stones within, not 
having ye least chink or crevice), yet they could never 
find it.’ 

If any dogs pursued the hare into this room it seems 
they always came out very quickly, whining and 
looking thoroughly cowed and frightened. 

There is yet another ruined castle, Cockermouth, 
that possesses a dungeon traditionally associated with 
the super-physical in the form of a monster. This 
castle, now in ruins, was formerly the baronial resi- 
dence of thelords of Allerdale, andis generally believed 
to have been built by Waltheof, the first Earl of the 
House, a short time after the Norman Conquest. It 
passed through many hands, and doubtless witnessed 
many violent deaths and much wickedness. There- 
fore it is not surprising that the traditions and legends 
associated with it are numerous. This is one of 
them: : 

In the reign of Richard II or thereabouts, Cocker- 
mouth Castle, then a magnificent edifice, was inhabited 

* Vide Lagends of old Castles and Abbeys, published by Dicks. 
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by Hubert and Ranulph de Lucie, twin brothers. 
Though very much alike in figure and gait, they were 
dissimilar in colouring, for whereas Hubert was very 
fair and had blue eyes, Ranulph had dark eyes and a 
swarthy complexion. In character, also, they were 
very unlike, Hubert being gentle and yielding, whilst 
Ranulph was hot-tempered, impatient, and determined. 
They were both handsome and distinguished, having 
rendered a very good account of themselves in the 
French campaigns of Edward III’s reign. 

They were present at the festivities that were being 
held at Bordeaux, on the occasion of Richard II’s 
marriage to Isabella, daughter of Charles VI of France, 
and at the tourneys, balls, processions, and banquets 
that took place daily none were more conspicuous, on 
account of their good looks and noble bearing, than 
they were. Always together, alike and yet so differ- 
ent, their twinship seemed to invest them with a 
peculiar interest and glamour, making them, on this 
occasion especially, the cynosure of all eyes. 

So far nothing had occurred to divide them, and 
nothing, probably, ever would have occurred, but 
for the eternal and, in this case, infernal woman. In 
Queen Isabella’s suite was a girl, not yet seventeen 
years of age, named Diana of Gizors. She had very 
lovely blue eyes, golden hair, features that were 
neat and pretty without being too classical, a daintily 
moulded mouth, very white and even teeth, and 
exquisitely shaped arms, hands, and feet. In build 
she was slender but beautifully proportioned; and 
yet, in spite of all these attractions, there were 
some who criticised her adversely. They said that 
when they looked into her eyes they saw a sinister 
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gleam there, a gleam that might well have emanated 
from the depths of the sea where corpses lie thickest, 
or from the eyes of a leopard or some such beast of 
prey that was planning an attack on some defenceless, 
unsuspecting fellow-creature. They also said that 
her smile seemed to them to be the smile of a siren, and 
her glances the glances of some lamia. Indeed, she 
awakened in them an inexplicable, indefinable fear 
that was not altogether, though it may have been in 
part, due to the rumour current at the French Court 
that she dabbled in strange arts and questionable 
practices, and that much of her beauty was the result of 
a liberal use of potent distillations and cosmetics that 
possessed an occult power of which she alone knew 
the secret. These few persons, who sensed, on look- 
ing at her, a very extraordinary example of dual per- 
sonality, one of which would surely prove fatal to any 
person seeking to be on terms of close intimacy with 
her, felt a pang of relief when they quitted her pre- 
sence. They, however, these gifted students of human 
nature, who thus appraised Diana, formed a very, very 
small minority. To the majority of men, at least, she 
proved most alluring. Reputed to be the heiress of a 
noble house, she was on that account, as much as, 
perhaps, for her beauty, eagerly sought after by many 
males, young, middle-aged, and old. What seemed 
strange was that she had no known relative existing ; 
all the male branch of her race were said to be extinct, 
and no female claimed kindred or relationship with 
her. 

The moment Hubert and Ranulph de Lucie saw 
Diana they both fell violently in love with her, but for 
a time neither revealed the fact to the other. The 
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revelation came when they learned that they had both 
challenged le Duc Tempesta to a duel, because of the 
disparaging things he had said about Diana of Gizors. 
As Ranulph declared that he had her glove and on that 
account was her proper champion, the brothers, for the 
first time, would have fought each other, had not their 
esquires intervened and separated them. Ranulph, 
confessing then that Diana had not given him her 
glove, that he had merely picked it up upon seeing her 
drop it, consented to let Hubert fight in the tourna- 
ment on her behalf, and a complete reconciliation was 
therefore brought about between them. 

The tourney was fought before a vast concourse of 
people, and Hubert won. Diana of Gizors was 
declared Queen of the Lists, and the consent of her 
reputed guardian, Don Henrico Vicento, a swarthy 
Spaniard, having been obtained, she and Hubert de 
Lucie were betrothed. Their marriage, at which the 
King and Queen of France and many of the nobility 
were present, speedily followed, and directly it was 
over, Hubert took his bride home with him to Cocker- 
mouth Castle, Don Henrico Vicento accompanying 
them, since, according to a clause in her father’s will, 
Diana’s guardian had to exercise his personal surveil- 
lance over her until she reached the age of twenty. 
Hubert knew, of course, before he married Diana, that 
Don Henrico would thus accompany them, but he was 
so deeply in love that he raised no objection to the 
atrangement, although it could not have failed to 
strike him as extraordinary. His brother Ranulph 
after the marriage went abroad, and one day he 
received a letter from Hubert imploring him to come 
to Cockermouth at once, as he was very ill and wished 
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to tell him something before he died. Obeying the 
summons, he went, and, in the guise of a monk, 
gained admittance to his brother’s bedside. Hubert 
was dying, but he had just enough strength left to tell 
Ranulph that he had been poisoned by Diana, who, he 
affirmed sadly, had only married him in order to kill 
him and get all his money and estates. Don Henrico 
Vicento was her paramour. A sorcerer and a man of 
the most evil disposition, he had instructed her in the 
art of poisoning and the mysteries of black magic. 
The two together had been guilty of many crimes, 
and were now anxious to get hold of Ranulph, so as to 
murder him and obtain his share of the Cockermouth 
property. 

Having thus said, Hubert died, and Ranulph, heart- 
broken, decided without delay to avenge his brother’s 
death. Fortunately, there were still many of the old 
retainers left in the castle, who welcomed him with 
joy and, upon hearing of his determination to avenge 
their master’s death, promised to assist him in every 
possible way. Hence, taken by surprise, Diana and 
the Spaniard were seized and, being unable to deny 
their guilt, were confined in one of the dungeons of 
the castle. There, according to one version of the 
tradition, they died of starvation; but, according to 
another, they both disappeared, and the dungeon, 
from which no ordinary human being could possibly 
have escaped, was found empty, saving for a long, 
black, venomous-looking snake, whose presence there 
confirmed many in their belief that Diana of Gizors 
was in reality a lamia—that is to say, a very deadly 
snake in the guise of a beautiful woman. 

However, be that as it may, despite these conflicting 
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versions of the tradition, the dungeon in which Diana 
and her guardian were incarcerated was long believed 
to be badly haunted by all kinds of unearthly noises 
and disturbances. Whether it is still at times subject to 
ghostly happenings I cannot say, since I can obtain no 
information on that point. | 


CHAPTER X 


MYSTERY GARAGES AND ROOMS IN GARAGES, COTTAGES, 
AND SCHOOLS 


HE recent garage murder at Southampton led to 
the usual kind of rumour that the place was 
haunted. Whether it is haunted or not I do not 
know, as J have not been able, so far, to spend a night 
there and so test the truth of the rumour for myself. 
A room in a garage off Piccadilly has long borne a 
queer reputation. It is said that before the garage 
was made there, several people committed suicide in 
succession in one of the rooms of the original building, 
i.e. the building that was converted into a garage, and 
that it is this room, which was left intact, that bears the 
reputation for queer happenings. People who sleep in 
it invariably dream that it suddenly changes shape, 
and in the middle of it they see a great, gaping pit, 
with a mouth like the mouth of a tin funnel. Petrified 
with horror at the sight of this dreadful hole, and 
thinking that they must fall into it, they try, and try 
in vain, to get out of the room. It is thus only that 
the super-physical chooses to manifest itself in this 
particular room; so far as ] am aware, no auditory or 
visual phenomenon ever takes place there, and all that 
anyone experiences who spends a night in the room 
occurs during sleep; but the effect is the same, the 
person who has the experience nearly dies of fright. 
A garage, about half an hour’s journey from Picca- 
dilly; is badly haunted. Those who have lived in the 
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room over it assure me they have heard footsteps in 
the dead of night pacing about on the floor immed}- 
ately under them, and have been awakened by the 

sound of some heavy vehicle, like a coach, approaching 

the garage at a great speed and dashing right into it. 

After listening to the sound of horses’ hoofs stamping 

on the garage floor, and the jingling and rattling of 
harness, they have occasionally, they say, plucked up 
the courage to go down into the garage, but, whenever 
they have done so, the garage has been absolutely still 
and the motor-car in its place, just as they left it. There 
is something uncanny in the atmosphere of this garage, 
even in the daytime, and dogs evince a strong disincli- 
nation to enter it. 

An old stable in Worcestershire seems to have been 
likewise shunned by the four-footed fraternity. After 
a tramp had been found dead in it one morning, no 
horse could be prevailed upon to stay in it ; and people 
passing it at dusk used to hear strange noises coming 
from it and occasionally see a white face, presumably 
the tramp’s, pressed against the window, peering out 
at them. It was used for some time as a lumber- 
room and eventually pulled down. 

A rather more aristocratic ghost used to haunt 
certain rooms in two buildings in Westminster, namely, 
Emmanuel Hospital, known also as Lady Dacre’s 
Almshouses, near Buckingham Gate, and Dacre House, 
in Dacre Street. Both buildings have long since been 
pulled down. Emmanuel Hospital, said to have been 
founded by Lady Dacre, lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Elizabeth, was a haven of rest for impecunious people. 
To quote the description of Emmanuel Hospital given 
me by a lady who lived there when a child, ‘ On three 
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sides of a broad lawn were low red-tiled buildings, 
open to the street on the fourth side, but screened by 
massive gates of handsome, designed Sussex iron. 
They were built of old-fashioned narrow bricks of a 
tich red, and contained much old oak panelling and 
massive oak beams.’ This same lady informed me 
that she had on several occasions seen the ghost, which 
was supposed to be that of Lady Dacre, the founder of 
Emmanuel Hospital and Dacre House, and that it 
haunted two rooms in particular, which rooms, on 
account of the haunting, were never used. Always 
before going to bed at night, my informant told me, her 
parents used to lock and bolt the door at the end of the 
corridor in which these rooms were situated, and 
always in the morning the door was found open. 
Apart from this rather annoying little habit, the ghost 
was quite harmless, and the occupants of Emmanuel 
Hospital and of Dacre House saw and heard it so 
often that they got quite used to it and did not mind it 
in the least. 

The lady who 1s responsible for this story, which I 
am assured is quite authentic, has stayed in a house in 
Wye in which there is a mystery room that is, in my 
Opinion, most interesting. The ghost of a woman 
was, at one time, frequently seen to cross the floor of 
this room and disappear in the fireplace. Indeed, she 
was seen to do this so constantly that the fireplace was 
eventually removed, when an old staircase bricked up 
in the chimney was discovered. This, of course, to 
some extent explained the ghost’s disappearance at the 
fireplace, but it did not terminate the haunting, which 
still went on. Moreover, in this mystery room 
other strange phenomena took place, too. Peculiar 
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indentations, resulting apparently from the weight 
of some heavy object, were sometimes found on the 
bed in it, whilst sometimes an eerie white glow filled 
the whole room. Natural explanations failing, these 
happenings could only be accounted for on the 
basis of the super-physical. 

A case, that is well known, of a room with a strange 
light of its own occurred years ago in Taunton. Its 
authenticity is guaranteed. A country squire, who 
lived near Taunton, had often noticed, on returning 
after dusk from hunting, that a window in a certain 
empty old house, styled the Hall, was illuminated with, 
to quote his own words, ‘a wan and dreary light.’ 
On one occasion, he and a friend, a neighbouring 
squire who had been hunting with him, being in the 
mood for an adventure, determined to solve the 
mystery, as they termed it, of the luminous chamber. 
Rousing the porter at the lodge belonging to the Hall, 
they got the keys from him, through the medium of a 
good tip, and set off to explore the old house. Before 
entering, however, they stood on the lawn and gazed 
up at it. All the windows were in darkness, except 
one, and that, as usual, was illuminated with an eerie, 
forlorn-looking light. 

Having satisfied themselves on this point, they now 
entered the house and visited each room in turn. As 
they had anticipated, every room was in darkness, till 
they came to the one they termed the luminous 
chamber, and that they found full of a white, uncanny 
glow, which lighted the room sufficiently for them to 
see the various articles of furniture in it. It struck 
them as very singular that the glow should be just as 
strong under the table in the centre of the room as it 
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was above the table, and there were no shadows 
either from themselves or from any of the furniture. 
They remained in the room for some minutes, and 
then quitted it precipitately, feeling sick and faint, and 
convinced that if they stayed in it any longer they 
would collapse and die. There was, they concluded, 
something uncannily queer about the room, since, 
whilst they were in it, they felt as if something was 
sucking out all the life they had in them; and upon 
arriving at the lodge again, they asked the porter if he 
could offer any solution to the mystery. He could not 
enlighten them, however; he could only repeat that 
the room had been the same ever since he had known 
it; no one ever occupied it ; no ghosts were ever seen 
in it; but it had a light of its own. 

A similar case of a self-illuminated chamber 
occurred some years ago at Brussels. A certain pro- 
fessor, having a house in the Quartier Leopold that 
was larger than he required for his own use, tried to let 
the upper part furnished. Again and again people 
took it, or a flat in it, but they never stayed in it for 
more than one night. They were invariably seized 
with such a dread of the house that they left it next day 
and nothing would induce them ever to enter it again. 
In it they never saw or heard anything ghostly, they 
merely were conscious of something awful. 

The professor was no recommendation to the 
health of the place. He was yellow, haggard, lantern- 
jawed, a veritable bag of bones ; and his wife and only 
child, a daughter, were similarly unprepossessing. No 
one was intimately acquainted with them, no one 
wanted to be, and when first of all the wife died, and 
soon after the daughter, and soon after that the 
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professor himself, all who knew the latter by sight 
heaved a sighof relief. After the professor’s death, the 
house was shut up and remained for a long time un- 
tenanted. People passing it at night, however, declared 
that always through the window of one of its rooms 
they could see a dull, uniform glow, that shone without 
any of that lifelike radiation that would proceed from a 
lamp or candle. I believe the phenomenon, which 
could not be explained, continued without ceasing 
till the house, since no one would take it, was eventu- 
ally pulled down. 

Something, probably some detail in the foregoing 
story, reminds me that there is said to be a mysterious 
room in Netherall, near Maryport, Cumberland, the 
seat of the Senhouse family. The exact locality of this 
room is stated to be known only to two persons, the 
owner of the property, who only acquires this know- 
ledge upon taking possession of the estate, and the 
family solicitor; and these two persons, moreover, 
are alone acquainted with the dread secret the room is 
supposed to contain. 

Unlike the mystery room at Glamis, this room at 
Netherall is said to have no window ;_ consequently, 
although many curious people have attempted to probe 
the secret of its whereabouts, their efforts, it is alleged, 
have always failed. 

A room, the whereabouts of which is no secret, but 
which, nevertheless, if there is any truth in tradition, 
contains a mystery of the very grimmest and most 
sinister kind, is in Street Place, an ancient house 
near Plumpton, once the home of the Dobells. In 
the great hall of this quaint rambling old mansion is, 
Or was, an antique fireplace, concealing a room, 
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access to which was obtained by touching a spring 
in the wall. 

According to the tradition, during the great Civil 
War, a Cavalier, being closely pursued by Roundheads, 
dashed through the park gates of Street Place, up the 
carriage drive, along the terrace, and then into the 
house itself. Either he knew of the secret room or 
someone in the house pointed it out to him; at any 
rate, he entered it on horseback, and was never seen or 
heard of again. No one had seen him leave the room, 
but not a sign of him or of his horse could be found 
there, and to this day his fate remains an insoluble 
mystery. 

Curious was the discovery, made some years before 
the Great War, at Danby Hall, in Wensleydale, York- 
shire, of a secret room containing arms in no mean 
quantity, and saddlery for a number of horses. It is 
supposed that a Jacobite owner of the Hall, either in 
the days of the Old or Young Pretender, had stowed 
them there, to be used in the service of his fugitive 
Prince. 

Clayton Old Hall, in Lancashire, possesses a mystery 
room known as the Bloody Chamber. It derives this 
hame from a stain on the floor, supposed to be human 
blood. The tragedy which, according to tradition, 
took place in the room, is believed to have generated 
the haunting of this particular chamber by a boggart 
that used to pull the clothes off the bed at night and 
pretty well scare to death the person who was rash 
enough to occupy it. <A local parson is credited with 
having eventually laid the boggart, which tradition 
declares will remain at rest ‘whilst ivy climbs and 
holly is green,’ and, as there is no prospect of ivy 
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ceasing to climb or holly being any other colour but 
green, the boggart, we may assume, will ‘ walk’ no 
more. Be this as it may, the stain on the floor is even 
yet to be seen. 

Another room in which no one could sleep in peace, 
since the bedclothes would be suddenly snatched away 
by invisible hands, was to be found in the Old Bell 
Inn at Stukeley, three miles from Huntingdon. The 
mystery was finally solved by Mr. Thomas Mayfield, of 
Godmanchester, a temporary occupant of the room, 
who, on awaking one night, feeling intensely cold, saw 
the ghost of Mr. Joseph Windall, the former landlord 
of the inn, quickly making for the door, with all the 
bedclothes tucked under its arm. On Mr. Mayfield 
crying out, as much, perhaps, from annoyance as fear, 
the ghost vanished, but very considerately left the 
bedclothes behind it on the floor. 

Mr. Windall had died in that room some time before 
under rather mysterious circumstances, and, after 
Mr. Mayfeld’s experience, it was quite evident that the 
spirit of the former owner of the inn was earthbound, 
with the propensity, not uncommon among denizens 
of the other world, of purloining bedclothes. Mr. 
Mayfield, preferring to keep warm at night, vacated 
this room, which for a very long time was kept locked 
up and used only for lumber. What eventually 
happened to it I cannot say. 

Another inn, the identity of which my authority’ 
does not reveal, possessed a room known as Billy the 
Ostler’s Chamber. It was given this name because it 
was haunted by the ghost of a former ostler who 
committed suicide therein by cutting his throat. His 

1 Vide Ghostly Visitors, by Spectre Stricken. 
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ghost used to enter the room at night, walk to the 
dressing-table, rub his throat, then go to the bed, 
throw himself on it, and abruptly vanish. It was often 
seen to go through this performance by the landlord 
of the inn and his children. 

I am told that there is a tradition at Maynooth 
Ecclesiastical College relating to a room there with 
some prim mystery attached to it. Years ago, so runs 
the story, a new student was allotted the room, which 
for a long time had stood empty, and the next morning 
his dead body was found out of doors, immediately 
under the window of the room. 

Whether he had fallen, been thrown, or had thrown 
himself, out of the window, no one knew. His death 
was a mystery. For a year after this tragedy the room 
remained unoccupied, but at the termination of that 
period it was allotted to another student. The same 
thing happened. Either the next morning or a few 
mornings after he had taken up his quarters in the 
room, he was found lying under its window, out of 
doors, with his neck broken. 

The room was now shut up for years. Another 
student then occupied it, but not for long. One 
morning, while he was shaving, he was seized with an 
awful impulse to cut his throat. Fortunately he was a 
man with very strong self-control. And this saved 
him. With a mighty effort he fought the impulse , 
down, and, slashing at the window-frame instead of 
at his throat, he dropped the razor and rushed out 
of the room into the corridor. After this the authoti- 
ties decided that the room should no more be used 
as a bedchamber. The front part of it was conse- 
quently taken out, and it was converted into an 
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oratory, since which time it has seen no more tragic 
happenings. 

A house in Gloucester contains a mystery room 
similarly haunted. Those who sleep in it are in- 
variably seized with an impulse to do away with 
themselves, and several people are said to have 
succumbed to that influence. 

The same propensity appertains to a cell in the 
Fourth Precinct Police Station of New Orleans. A 
little old woman of the tramp class, named Anne 
Murphy, committed suicide in this cell one night by 
hanging herself, and subsequently a long series of 
suicides took place there. These unaccountable acts, 
indeed, at last became so frequent that the authorities 
decided to keep a watch on the cell, and told off a 
warder for this special duty. From a small window 
high up in the passage outside he could look into the 
cell without being seen by its inmate, and, peering 
through this window one night, he saw the prisoner, 
Mary Taylor, making preparations for hanging herself. 
The warder communicated with the authorities at 
once, and the cell was entered, just in time to prevent 
the occupant from putting an end to herself. Asked 
why she wanted to commit suicide, she said no such 
idea would have entered her mind had it not been for 
a little old woman, who roused her from her sleep and 


by signs suggested to her that she should hang herself. 


Asked what the old woman was like, she gave an exact 
description of Anne Murphy, whom it was proved she 
had never seen in flesh and blood, or even heard of. 
After this the cell, which was always alluded to as the 
suicide cell, was never again occupied. 
Thecondemned cell at Old Newgate Prison witnessed, 
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at times, some strange and mysterious happenings. 
After the prison had been vacated, and immediately 
prior to its demolition, no one was left in it but an 
official and his wife. On the last night of their stay 
there, when they were having supper in the basement, 
they were amazed to hear the bell of the condemned 
cell ringing furiously. Not a little alarmed, as they 
were certainly the only material occupants of the 
prison, they went upstairs at once, and all the way 
along the passage to the cell, they heard the bell clang- 
ing. On their arrival at the cell, however, it ceased, 
though they saw it was still moving a little. The bell 
could only be rung from the inside of the cell, and the 
cell was empty. Who, or what, then, they asked 
themselves, could have set it in motion? And, 
pondering deeply over this conundrum, they re- 
traced their steps, somewhat hastily, to their own 
quarters. 

I have already referred to Maynooth College. 
Not a few colleges and schools have rooms with 
a mysterious atmosphere, while strange happenings, 
from time to time, take place in them. There was one, 
for example, in the seventies of the last century at 
Newburyport in America. The school was a mixed 
school - that is to say, a school for girls and boys — 
which is no unusual thing in the United States. One 
room in it was always kept locked, and for this reason. 
It was occupied by a ghost, the ghost of a little boy, 
with big, pathetic eyes and a very white face. Dressed 
all in brown, he was seen peering out of the window, 
but when addressed he invariably disappeared. 
Occasionally he was seen entering the room, and 
occasionally heard crying, crying as if in the very 
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deepest grief and distress. No one seemed to know the 
identity of this ghost, or why it should haunt this 
particular room ; and no one stood very much in awe 
of it; as, however, it cast a gloom over the school, 
the latter was eventually transferred to another house. 

Oulton High House, in Suffolk, which was built in 
1550 by a member of the Hobart family, long had a 
mystery room, that was always kept locked on account 
of strange and unaccountable happenings in it. 
Among other phenomena said to be witnessed in this 
room was the ghost of a beautiful lady in white, 
gliding across the floor with an antique goblet in her 
hands, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by 
the phantom of a tall, sinister-looking man, clad in the 
hunting costume of George II’s period, and sometimes 
by a huge hound, with fiery, evil eyes. All three 
apparitions invariably disappeared on reaching the 
large, old-fashioned fireplace. Perhaps the most 
generally accepted explanation of this haunting lies 
in the following story : 

One day, towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the then owner of Oulton High House, 
returning home unusually early from hunting, found 
his wife in the arms of a man who was his guest and 
whom he had hitherto believed to be his friend. A 
quarrel ensued, swords were drawn, and the unlucky 
husband was run through the heart. Some say that 
his wife pinioned his arms, so that he was entirely at 
the mercy of his opponent. At any rate, immediately 
after her husband’s death, the guilty wife left the house 
with her paramour, taking all the valuables she could 
carry with her. In due course, her daughter, whom 
she had abandoned, grew up, and, having become 
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engaged to a young farmer living in the neighbour- 
hood, she was sitting with him in the hall of Oulton 
High House one evening (it was the night prior to their 
martiage) when a hearse-like coach drove up to the 
front door. A number of masked men got out of it 
and, entering the house, first of all stabbed the young 
farmer to death, and then dragged his prospective 
bride to the coach and drove off with her. She was 
taken, so it was said, to Namur, and there poisoned by 
her mother, in order that the children of her mother’s 
second marriage might inherit their mother’s first 
husband’s property. 

The female apparition seen in the room at Oulton 
High House was believed to be that of the murderess — 
it was surely no wonder that she could not rest in her 
grave — but whereas some thought the male apparition 
was the ghost of the second husband, others emphatic- 
ally declared it was the Devil. The house was subse- 
quently converted into a school, and the mystery room, 
I understand, entirely reconstructed. 

A propos of murder and mystery rooms, a rumour 
got into circulation, at the time of the celebrated 
Ardlamont Mystery, that there was once a room 
where uncanny happenings occurred in the old manor 
house at Ardlamont. There was a tradition, appar- 
ently, that a young man, centuries ago, was murdered 
by being walled up alive in a certain room of the house, 
and there left to die, despite the piteous appeals of his 
mother to be allowed to release him. As one may 
well imagine, the room, after this tragedy had been 
enacted in it, became haunted. Sounds of hammering 
were heard on the walls, accompanied by groaning and 

1Vide News of the World, 1893. 
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all kinds of ghostly noises. So nerve-destroying, 
indeed, were the disturbances that the room was 
eventually shut up. Shortlyafterwards, two gentlemen 
staying at Ardlamont asked permission to sleep in it. 
Permission being granted them, they attempted to 
spend the night in it, but the one came out of it almost 
immediately, whilst the other only remained in it a 
very few minutes. The latter said that he had seen and 
heard nothing, but there was something so depressing 
and terrible in the atmosphere of the room that 
nothing would induce him to stay in it. Subsequently, 
the room, after being again shut up for a time, was 
converted into a smoking-room, whereupon, it was 
said, the disturbances ceased. Ardlamont is thus 
connected with two terrible tragedies, in which the 
victims were both youths, which is interesting, 
because one wonders if the coincidence was a mere 
coincidence. 


CHAPTER XI 
JONATHAN WILD AND A BRACE OF CHICAGO FIENDS 


N few houses can there have been more secret 

hiding-places than in the second house south of 

Ship Court, namely, No. 68 Old Bailey, which was 
pulled down many years ago. 

For some time it was tenanted by Jonathan Wild, the 
notorious fence and thief-taker, who was executed at 
Tyburn on May 24, 1725. 

It was part of Wild’s plan of procedure to be on 
terms of intimacy both with the officers of the law and 
all the criminal world; since he could thus secure for 
himself the dual advantage of being in a position 
both to receive stolen property from thieves (which 
property he could either restore to the original owners 
for a considerable sum, or, if it paid him better, dispose 
of; in some other manner), and to betray thieves, 
when it served his ends to do so, into the hands of the 
police. It was, perhaps, chiefly in order to hide those 
criminals whom he was desirous of helping to escape, 
and to hide booty, that so many secret rooms, secret 
cupboards, secret holes under the floor, secret trap- 
doors, and secret sliding panels (by means of which 
fugitives from justice could pass mysteriously from 
one room to another at the slightest warning) existed 
in his house; but it was suggested at the time of its 
demolition that the trap-doors and sliding panels 
sometimes played a darker réle, and proved useful to 


those engaged in murder as well as robbery. In any 
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case, one feels pretty certain Wild had no scruples, 
and did anything that paid him. 

The Red Lion Tavern, No. 3 West Street, was 
another house: said to have been the abode of Wild. 
It was on the north-west side of the Fleet Ditch, a 
short distance from Saffron Hill, and at the east corner 
of Brewhouse Yard. For a hundred years prior to its 
demolition it was the resort of thieves, prostitutes, 
and all the most desperate criminals in London. Full 
of dark cupboards, trap-doors, sliding panels, and 
secret recesses, it was an ideal place for robbery and 
murder. One room in particular appeared to be 
especially designed for this purpose. It adjoined a 
cellar, with which it communicated by means of a very 
cunningly concealed door, and in one of its walls were 
some loose bricks, that could easily be removed, so as 
to afford ready access to the Fleet river, which flowed 
within a few feet of the building, and which, besides 
providing the murderers with a means of escape (when 
‘wanted ’), proved most convenient as a receptacle 
for the bodies of their victims. Many of the latter, 
however, wete simply buried under the floor, and 
when the house was demolished in 1844, not only 
skeletons, but a large number of skulls were found 
both in this secret room and in the adjoining cellar. 
Here, in this rightly named ‘Death Chamber,’ a 
sailor, home on furlough, was robbed and cruelly 
murdered by two men and a woman. The finding of 
his mutilated body in the Fleet led to their eventual 
attest and transportation for life to Australia. In this 
same secret room Chimney Sweep Jones hid for six 
weeks, and would never have been caught but for the 

1 Romance of London, by John Timbs. 
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treachery of a woman. And here, too, for several 
weeks, those much more notorious criminals Jack 
Sheppard and Jerry Abershaw also remained in safe 
hiding. In another secret room of the Red Lion 
Tavern, a room which was originally part of a garret, 
a trap-door on to the roof afforded an avenue of escape, 
if the Fleet river, down below, was found to be 
guarded by the police. 


Sliding panels, however, were not confined to 
Jonathan Wild’s time ; they were to be found in more 
than one London house, not so very long ago. Many 
people alive at this moment can undoubtedly call to 
mind the notoriety achieved by what was known as 
the Northumberland Avenue gang. The leading 
spirits of this detestable band of robbers and black- 
mailers were May Vivienne Churchill, popularly styled 
Chicago May, and Eddie Guérin. 

Born in Ireland and of Irish parentage, Chicago 
May? possessed extraordinary beauty, but, unfor- 
tunately, seems always to have had a preference for 
crooked ways. Involved at an early age in an un- 
pleasant affair with a man in a superior class to her 
own, whom she endeavoured to blackmail, she was in- 
duced by dint of bribery to leave the country. She 
went to the United States, and had not been there long 
before she inveigled a young New Yorker, who had 
more money than brains, to marry her. <A divorce, 
engineered by the young man’s parents, speedily en- 
sued. 

May then visited Chicago, and became associated 


*See News of the World, June 1907, and other contemporary newspapers. 
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with some of the worst characters in that city, includ- 
ing Eddie Guérin, burglar and bank robber. 

She appears to have liked Eddie as much as she was 
capable of liking anyone, and the two were partners in 
all kinds of crimes — for the most part, blackmail and 
robbery. Finding America too hot to hold them, the 
pair went to Paris, where they continued their crim- 
inal career. 

In company with other thieves, they burgled the 
premises of the American Express Company in the 
Rue Scribe, and Guérin and certain of his male con- 
federates were arrested. Chicago May (she obtained 
that name through the notoriety she had acquired 
while in Chicago) got away to England, but, succumb- 
ing to a desire to see Guérin, she paid him a visit in 
prison, and through doing so was arrested, too. 
Guérin was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude 
on Devils’ Island, the French convict station off the 
South American coast; Chicago May only got three 
years in France. On her release she came to London 
and became a member of the Northumberland Avenue 
gang. This gang, consisting of men and women, 
were thieves and blackmailers. Whilst all the women 
wete nice-looking, some were remarkably pretty, and 
all wore the most fashionable clothes and expensive 
jewellery. 

Ever on the look-out for rich men at night-clubs, 
restaurants, and even in the streets, having found them, 
they took them home with them, and not only robbed 
them of all they possessed, but often, especially if they 
were married, blackmailed them. When the gang was 
broken up, and the rooms they had occupied came to 
be examined, they were found to be full of mysterious 
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devices of all kinds for the facility and furtherment of 
vice and robbery. One at least of the young men 
Chicago May took home with her to Northumberland 
Avenue and robbed, committed suicide in despair ; 
and it is not improbable that the rooms witnessed even 
darker crimes than robbery, their close proximity to 
the Thames rendering the task of dropping a body 
into the murky waters of that river, on some dark 
night, comparatively easy. How many bodies are con- 
tinually being found in the Thames! Though the 
gang was broken up, several of its members being sent 
to prison, Chicago May, in all probability the most 
infamous member, escaped. On her own, she ran a 
dope place near Piccadilly Circus, and continued 
blackmailing and robbing men. She numbered her 
victims by the score. A great surprise was now, how- 
ever, in store for her. Oneday, she met Eddie Guérin 
in London ; marvellous to relate, he had escaped from 
Devil’s Island. For a time the two lived together, 
aiding each other in all kinds of devilry ; then Guérin 
suddenly got tired of her and sought another mistress. 
In revenge, Chicago May laid information against 
him at Scotland Yard and got him arrested. To her 
dismay, he challenged the right of the French police 
to extradite him, and won his case. Fearing Guérin 
would take some terrible revenge on her, Chicago 
May persuaded a burglar lover of hers named Smith 
to join her in trying to kill Guérin. Armed to the 
teeth, the pair searched all over London for Guérin, 
finally coming across him in Bernard Street, Blooms- 
bury. The sight of him in the company of her rival 
was too much for Chicago May. She rushed at him 
with the intention of stabbing him, but, before she 
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could accomplish her design, Smith fired several times 
in succession. Guerin fell, badly wounded, but he 
did not die. Chicago May and Smith were both 
arrested, the former being sent to prison for fifteen 
years, and the latter for life. Thus passed, for a time, 
at any rate, a very real menace to London society. 

The rooms the gang had occupied in Northumber- 
land Avenue were, however, by no means the only 
rooms in London with sliding panels and other mys- 
terious devices, nor were Chicago May and her con- 
federates the only band of blackmailers and robbers. 
London at that time teemed with such ; it teems with 
such even now ; and there is little doubt that more than 
one house in the vicinity of Lisle Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and Long Acre, and perhaps in other parts of 
London, too, possesses a mystery room of an exceed- 
ingly dubious and sinister nature. Without in any way 
wishing to sermonise, it seems to me a thousand pities 
that so many attacks are being made continually by 
magistrates and others on the police, when the latter 
are really doing their best to afford society the pro- 
tection it is entitled to, and so badly needs, for there 
is no doubt whatever that, despite the boasted strides 
in education, London is more subtly and secretly 
criminal and viciously inclined to-day, than ever it has 
been in its previous history. 

If our laws and our sentences need any alteration, 
sutely they need to be strengthened and rendered more 
severe. The sympathy that is showered on the criminal 
to-day in a supposed well-balanced and right-minded 
community should surely be reserved for those whom 
the criminal has victimised, and, until such a proper 
state of affairs again obtains, there will be no 
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disappearance of the ‘ mystery haunts,’ in which vice 
and crime are camouflaged and flourish. 


One of the most dreadful mystery rooms ever dis- 
covered by the police was that in ‘ Holmes’s Castle,’ as 
the house of H. H. Holmes, alias Herman W. Mudgett 
of Chicago, was popularly designated. His notoriety 
in Chicago preceded by a few years that of Chicago 
May. In the summer of 1894: Holmes and a friend of 
his named Pitezel concocted the following nice little 
plan. Pitezel was to insure his life for a good round 
sum with a Life Assurance Association, and after 
a time to disappear—in other words, to go into 
hiding. Holmes, then, was to get hold of the dead 
body of some other man and to pretend it was Pite- 
zel’s, whereupon Mrs. Pitezel would put in a claim for 
the insurance money. Holmes, however, had secretly 
concocted another plan for getting the insurance 
money, a plan which he considered absolutely safe. 
Taking the unsuspecting Pitezel by surprise one day, 
he quietly chloroformed him, and arranged matters so 
that his death should appear the result of an accident. 
Aided by a solicitor of unsavoury reputation named 
Howe, he then applied for the insurance money and 
got it. Mrs. Pitezel, however, upon hearing of this, 
demanded half of the money and wanted to see her 
husband, who she supposed was still alive and in 
hiding. 

The idea of murdering the entire Pitezel family now 
occurred to Holmes, as that, he argued, would assure 
him having the whole of the sum paid by the Life 


2 See contemporary newspapers, on which this account is based. 
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Assurance Association and also stop any further 
enquiries for Pitezel. 

With this end in view, he tried to persuade Mrs, 
Pitezel to come to his house to see her husband, who, 
he told her, was in hiding there. For some reason or 
another she declined, but allowed three of her children 
to go. They never returned. When Mrs. Pitezel 
asked Holmes where they were, he told her they had 
gone into the country with their father. 

At this yuncture the Life Assurance Association re- 
ceived a visit one day from an ex-convict named 
Hedgspeth, who informed them that he had seen an 
account of Pitezel’s death in the papers, and the men- 
tion of Holmes’s name in connection with it. He said 
he believed Holmes was none other than a man named 
Howard, who had been a fellow-convict with him 
some time previously, and advised them to set up an 
enquiry at once regarding Pitezel’s alleged death. 

It transpired afterwards that Hedgspeth gave the 
assurance association this information out of spite. 
Holmes had promised him a sum of money for helping 
him in some shady transaction, and had not kept his 
promise. 

Acting upon this information, the assurance associa- 
tion consulted Pinkerton’s famous detective agency, 
with the result that some of the most astute and suc- 
cessful detectives in the world were soon on Holmes’s 
track. He was arrested for some minor offence out 
West and put in prison. His house in Chicago was 
then searched. ‘ Holmes’s Castle’ was about 162 feet 
in length and 50 in width. From one end to the other 
it was a labyrinth of narrow passages, twisting at all 


conceivable angles; the basement and ground floor 
Iu 
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struck the detectives as extraordinary enough, but the 
first floor bewildered them. It contained six halls, 
thirty-five rooms, and fifty-one doors. Some of the 
rooms had four doors, each leading into a different 
room. 

There were thus a dozen different ways of getting 
from one end of this floor to the other, and in nearly 
every toom they passed through the detectives dis- 
covered, hidden under some piece of furniture, a 
trap-door. On this floor, too, they discovered a mys- 
terious secret chamber about 12 feet long and 8 feet 
wide. There were five doors to it, each door 
leading into another room. Apparently there was no 
means of ventilating this room, and the atmosphere 
was so Stifling that the detectives gasped and choked. 
At length, however, they found a sealed-up, secret 
opening in the wall, which they promptly unsealed, 
that was large enough to admit of a body being thrust 
through it. It led to a shaft that communicated with a 
cellar in the basement of the building. 

Under some loose boards of the floor, too, they 
made a discovery. They found an open gas-pipe that 
led to Holmes’s bedroom, which was also on this 
floor. Its purpose was obvious. Holmes, by turning 
on a tap in his room, could at any time fill the secret 
toom with gas, so that if all the doors in it were 
locked, and the secret opening in the wall sealed, its 
occupant would speedily be suffocated. 

On the second floor was found another room of the 
same deadly nature. Its walls were lined with steel and 
covered with asbestos to deaden sounds, and the gas, 
that was laid on ostensibly to light the room, served a 
double purpose. 
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By means of some apparatus in the wall, close to the 
gas burner, the gas flame could be extinguished from 
outside, and the room thus flooded with gas in a 
sufficient quantity to prove fatal-the room with its 
tightly fitting steel door being airtight — in a very few 
minutes. But still more exciting discoveries awaited 
the detectives. Some workmen employed by them, 
excavating in the cellar that communicated by means 
of a shaft with the secret room, and also with a room on 
the top floor, were suddenly nearly overpowered by a 
frightful stench. It came from a hole they had just 
made in one of the cellar walls. For some minutes they 
did nothing but cough, gasp, spit, and swear, but when 
at length they partially recovered, one of them struck 
a match, whereupon there was a loud explosion. 
Oddly enough, the only man unhurt by the explosion 
was the one who struck the match ; the rest had to be 
removed to the hospital. 

The detectives, whose noses seemed proof against 
any stench, now entered the cellar and commenced a 
thorough search. They found that the wall in which 
the hole had been made, and which had been blown 
down by the explosion, concealed a huge tank or 
cistern. It was filled with an oil the fumes of which a 
chemist, who was called in, said would destroy human 
life in a few seconds ; whilst some corrosive acid found 
in a receptacle near the tank was said by this chemist 
to be sufficient to destroy a human body, bones and 
all, in a few hours. On the cellar floor the detectives 
found the imprint of a small naked foot, which they 
believed was made by Miss Minnie Williams, Holmes’s 
young and pretty secretary. Both she and her sister, 
who lived in the house, were missing, and Pinkerton’s 
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men formed the theory they had both been put in the 
cellar alive, and, after having been stifled by the oil 
fumes, had been thrown in the tank, which was then 
filled with corrosive acid. 

Holmes was a druggist by profession, and conse- 
quently had a thorough knowledge of chemicals. 
Several people, in addition to Miss Minnie Williams 
and her sister, who had either stayed in the house or 
called there to see Holmes, were never seen afterwards, 
consequently the detectives concluded that they too 
had been murdered. Also, it being remembered that 
Holmes had built his castle just before the opening of 
the World’s Fair, to which thousands of people had 
come from all parts of the world, and that many of 
these people had disappeared — the Chicago police had 
long lists of them - it was now considered extremely 
probable that Holmes had enticed some at least of 
them into his house and murdered them. ‘ Holmes’s 
Castle,’ in fact, was thought to be nothing less than a 
slaughter-house, full of secret chambers, to enter any 
one of which meant a horrible death. 

Since, however, there was no positive evidence of 
murder having been committed in the house, though 
it was very obvious that countless murders could have 
been committed there, it was impossible to take action 
against Holmes on that score. Fortunately, Pinker- 
ton’s men found a way out of their difficulty. Tracing 
Holmes’s movements after he left his house with the 
Pitezel children, they found the bodies of two of the 
latter under the floor of a room Holmes had rented in 
Toronto; the body of the third child was found buried 
in a cellar in Chicago. All three had been murdered. 
At Holmes’s trial a taxidermist, in giving evidence, 
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said Holmes had asked him to mount the skele- 
tons of two men for him. They were both in his 
* Castle,’ and one was in the laboratory. Though the 
skeletons were those of two of Holmes’s victims, as 
was afterwards proved, the taxidermist, at least accord- 
ing to his own statement, suspected nothing wrong, 
not even when Holmes showed him his oil tank in the 
cellar and explained to him that it was for removing 
the flesh from human bodies. 

Holmes, it is comforting to know, was found guilty 
of the murder of the Pitezel children and sentenced to 
death. Before his execution he confessed to murdering 
twenty-seven people. Some of them he had poisoned, 
some butchered with a knife or axe, whilst others had 
been suffocated either by fumes from the oil tank in the 
cellar, or by gas in one or other of his upstairs secret 
chambers. The majority of the bodies he put in the 
tank and entirely destroyed by acid. Two or three 
skeletons he kept by way of souvenirs. The motive 
for most of his crimes was robbery, but in the case of 
some of the women it was lust. At the time of his 
execution he was only thirty-four years of age. 


CHAPTER XII 


TORTURE ROOMS AND ROOMS CONTAINING GRUESOME 
CASKS AND TANKS 


HE case I have just recounted of Holmes, the 

Chicago murderer, has a parallel in the case of 

Sheikh Hamuda Berda, who, no less than Holmes, 
revelled in a mysterious room with a tank. 

In the year 1880 Sheikh Hamuda Berda was one of 
the most remarkable characters in Cairo. Posing as a 
religious recluse, he lived in a large house on the out- 
skirts of Cairo, and was very rarely seen in that town. 
He had, to use a modern expression, one of those 
thrilling exteriors—dark, glaring eyes, very white 
teeth, and bold, resolute features, which invariably 
attract a certain type of woman, and this, as much, 
perhaps, as his reputed piety and impressive address, 
made him immensely popular with the fair sex, not 
only in Cairo, but elsewhere. Indeed, women from all 
the neighbouring towns flocked to his house, profess- 
edly to solicit his intercession with Allah, but in many 
instances merely to see and listen to the man whom 
rumour and gossip had invested with so much 
glamour. 

One day the young and beautiful wife of an officer 
in the Egyptian Army announced her intention of 
paying the Sheikh a visit. Her husband, who, without 
ever having seen the Sheikh, had taken a strong 
dislike to him, tried to dissuade his wife from her 


purpose. He did so in vain, however, and she went. 
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As she did not return that night, her husband grew 
very uneasy, and, on her not returning in the morning, 
he informed the police. 

Now, it happened that the police were in receipt of a 
number of complaints from people in and around 
Cairo whose wives or daughters, in some instances 
both, were missing, and, their suspicions being 
aroused, they paid Sheikh Hamuda Berda a surprise 
visit.1 By no means taken aback, the Sheikh blandly 
assured the police that he knew nothing of the present 
whereabouts of the wife of the Egyptian officer. It 
was true she had been to see him the previous day, but 
she had not stayed long, saying she had to be home 
early. He had quite thought she had gone home, and 
was much grieved to hear such was not the case. 

* T trust nothing has happened to her,” he remarked. 

“We will soon see about that,” the police res- 
ponded tersely, and, seizing him, they proceeded to 
search his premises. 

In the house itself they saw nothing of a suspicious 
nature, butin a remote corner of the garden they found 
a wooden building, which was securely locked. Burst- 
ing the door open, they discovered a large room, in the 
centre of which stood a huge iron tank or cistern. A 
ghastly smell proceeded from it, and, on looking in 
it, they were horrified to see that it was three parts full 
of the dead and naked bodies of women. 

The Sheikh was immediately taken to prison, and, 
on being brought before the authorities, he confessed. 
Like Holmes, he was inspired with a dual motive. 
Sometimes he killed women for the sake of the jewels 
they wore and the money they had on them, and at 

1See Annual Register, 1880. 
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other times merely for lust. Upon their arrival at his 
house he invariably prayed with them for awhile, and 
afterwards, enticing them into the garden under the 
pretext of showing them his fruit and flowers, he 
strangled them, and, dragging their bodies into the 
hut, threw them in the cistern concealed there. 

To divert suspicion, he relied, of course, on his 
amazing reputation for piety. Needless to say, he was 
condemned to death, and few criminals have more 
rightly deserved their punishment. 


A lady belonging to a more remote period than the 
Sheikh Hamuda Berda, but who would seem to have 
almost, if not quite, rivalled him in roguery and 
cruelty, was the wicked Lady Ferrers of Markyate 
Cell,: which is otherwise known as the Priory of St. 
Trinity-in-the-Wood (founded about the year 1145 by 
Geoffrey de Gorham, sixteenth Abbot of St. Albans). 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, this priory 
suffered the same fate as the other religious houses of 
that period and was confiscated by the Crown. In the 
reign of Edward VI, together with other property, it 
was granted to George Ferrers of St. Albans, and 
remained in the possession of his family till the time of 
Katherine Ferrers, who married Thomas Fanshawe 
(afterwards Viscount Fanshawe). He sold it, with her 
consent, to Thomas, son of Sir George Coppin, and 
it remained in the Coppin family till 1766, when it was 
bequeathed by Samuel Coppin, the descendant of Sir 
George Coppin, to his nephew, Joseph Reynardson, 
with the stipulation that he took the name of Coppin. 
Joseph Reynardson Coppin, who died without issue 

1 Vide History of Hertfordshire, by J. E. Cussans. 
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in 1781, willed the estate to the Rev. Johnson Pittman, 
also with the stipulation that he took the name of 
Coppin, which he did, and his son, John Coppin- 
Pittman-Coppin, who came into the property on his 
father’s death, sold it to Joseph Howell, whose 
executors sold it to Daniel Goodson Adye of St. 
Albans in 1872, and the estate then passed into the 
keeping of his son, the Rev. Francis William Adye. 
Three times in the same number of centuries the 
mansion was partially destroyed by fire. The last of 
these conflagrations occurred in 1841, and it was 
during the course of some consequent repairs that a 
secret doorway was found in the kitchen chimney. 
Mr. Adye, the then owner of the priory, asked the 
workmen, who were at work on the repairs, to open 
the doorway, which had been bricked up, but they 
refused, owing, it seems, to a tradition concerning Lady 
Ferrers, one of the owners of the priory in the seven- 
teenth century, who was remarkable for her wickedness 
as much as her beauty. Practising robbery and murder 
as a profession, under cover of darkness and in the 
guise of a man, she used to sally forth on a coal-black 
horse with white forefeet, and waylay travellers, and 
woe betide those who, when objecting to part with 
their wealth, were unarmed or carried inferior arms to 
her own. Wounding them first in such a fashion that 
they were rendered helpless, she treated them in the 
same ruthless fashion as Queen Elizabeth is declared, 
by some historians, to have treated the red deer and 
other game that fell victims to her prowess during the 
chase at Windsor — that is to say, she drew back their 
heads with her slender white hands and deliberately 
cut their throats. She spared neither young nor old, 
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hale nor sickly, believing firmly in the motto, Dead 
men tell no tales. One day, however, she met her 
match, and was so seriously wounded that she only 
just managed to get home before she expired. The 
next day her body was found in the chimney. It was 
lying in the doorway at the foot of the staircase that 
led to the secret chamber which she had had con- 
structed, in anticipation of pursuit by the king’s 
officers. The doorway was at once bricked up, but 
this did not, as it was hoped at the time, prevent her 
spirit haunting the chimney as well as other parts of 
the priory, and to its evil and malignant influence were 
attributed the three fires and every other calamity that 
subsequently occurred in the mansion. And thus it 
was that the workmen whom Mr. Adye employed, 
being obviously intimidated by the reports of these 
ghostly happenings, asserted that to interfere with the 
doorway was as much as their lives and future happi- 
ness were worth, since the spot where Lady Ferrers 
died was accursed, and if they stood or lingered on it, 
which they would have to do if they pulled down the 
doorway, they might get accursed, too. 

Mr. Adye told them, of course, that to adopt such 
an attitude in these days was ridiculous, but they 
persisted in refusing, and he eventually dismissed them 
and employed workmen from London in their stead. 
The new workmen, who knew nothing of the priory 
ghost, did as they were told and pulled the bricked-up 
doorway down. Behind it they found a staircase, and 
at the top of the staircase an oak door, which, opening 
by means of a spring, led into a gloomy apartment 
tenanted only by bats, that had gained admittance 
through a hole in the wall. There was no furniture 
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in the room ; save for the bats, the room was perfectly 
bare. 

During the demolition of the doorway and after- 
wards, when the workmen were exploring the stair- 
case and secret chamber, strange things, so these work- 
men stated, happened. Every now and then they heard 
sighing and groaning, sometimes at their elbows while 
they were actually at work, and sometimes following 
them about as they ascended and descended the stair- 
case. Also, after they had left off work for the day 
and were going home in the twilight, when the 
shadows of night were beginning to darken the 
ground, they declared that on more than one occasion, 
as they passed the old sycamore-tree on the lawn 
facing the house, they saw a woman in a winding sheet 
swinging to and fro on one of its branches. She had 
startlingly white cheeks, beautiful features, and dark, 
evil eyes, and as she looked down on them and caught 
their terrified glances, she laughed diabolically and 
abruptly disappeared. 

Upon hearing this, the people in the village where 
the workmen lodged told them that the woman they 
had seen swinging to and fro on the branch of the 
sycamore-tree was the ghost of the wicked Lady 
Ferrets, and that they, the villagers, had seen her. 
Moteovet, they advised the men to lop off the said 
branch and to burn it, and the workmen, acting upon 
their advice, were surprised, it seems, when Mr. Adye 
rebuked them for so doing, instead of rewarding them. 

Again, according to tradition, the wicked Lady 
Ferrers buried a large portion of her ill-begotten 
booty under this particular tree; and the tradition is 
embodied in the following doggerel : 
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Near the cell, there is a well, 
Near the well, there is a tree, 
And under the tree the treasure be. 


At one time, apparently, many people living in the 
neighbourhood of the priory believed that the phan- 
tasm of the wicked Lady Ferrers, when tired of swing- 
ing on the branches of the tree she haunted, would 
betake herself to the mystery room, there to hold high 
revel with bats and other uncanny creatures of the 
night ; and so long as the mystery room exists — if it 
still does exist - the phantasm of the wicked lady will, 
no doubt, continue to haunt it. 


Certain authors,’ in writing of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, have described the dreadful scenes they would 
have us believe were enacted, by order of that Insti- 
tution, in dungeons hidden away in the subterranean 
premises of some castle or prison into which daylight 
rarely, if ever, penetrated, and out of which no sound 
ever issued that could possibly be heard by any passer- 
by. According to them, in these chambers of death 
and mystery there was generally no furniture, except a 
rough wooden table and chairs, usually of black un- 
varnished wood. The chief inquisitor sat at the table 
and, whilst he questioned the prisoner, one of his 
subordinates, sitting at the table with him, took down 
the replies in writing. All the inquisitors were dressed 
alike in long sackcloth robes and hoods, and they 
looked at their prisoners through two eyeholes in 
their hoods, which were drawn over their faces, so 
that these could not be seen. If the accused person, 


1 See Book of Martyrs, by John Foxe, the martyrologist; and other works. 
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brought into the chamber by two or more officials 
who were masked by their hoods in the same manner 
as the inquisitors, would not plead guilty, and often if 
they did, they were tortured in various ways. Some- 
times they were drawn up to the roof of the chamber 
by a rope, and, after hanging there for a considerable 
time, the rope was loosened so that they fell almost to 
the floor. The rope was then suddenly tightened again, 
and the prisoner’s limbs thus put out of joint by the 
shock. If he still refused to confess, he was subjected 
to an even more excruciating punishment. Osten- 
tatiously displayed upon the walls of the chamber, so 
as to strike terror into the soul of the hapless prisoner 
who beheld them, were whips of pig’s hide, to which 
were attached small jagged pieces of iron to tear the 
naked flesh ; pincers to be made red hot and then em- 
ployed to nip the flesh and lay bare the tendons ; knives 
jagged like saws ; twisted scissors, rough and purposely 
blunt ; dreadful instruments shaped like fish-hooks, to 
be forced into, and then wrenched out of, the victim’s 
flesh ; iron boots, into which, when the foot was 
introduced, iron wedges were driven, so that even 
the bones of the said foot were reduced to a pulp; 
masks with steel bands, to screw upon the victim’s 
face and scour off the skin ; iron collars so contrived 
that they would inflict all the agonies of strangulation 
without killing; thumbscrews for breaking the 
thumbs ; saws for sawing off limbs ; and racks. Of the 
latter there were two sorts. On one, known as the 
water rack, the victim was strapped face uppermost, a 
piece of linen being fixed over his mouth, which was 
forced wide open. Water was then poured on to the 
linen in such a manner that it slowly percolated 
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through it into the mouth of the victim, who thus 
underwent all the agonies of slow drowning and 
choking. 

The other, and more widely known, rack was for 
stretching all the victim’s limbs till they were dislo- 
cated or pulled right away from the body. As an 
alternative, a more simple method of torture was 
sometimes used. The torturers rubbed the feet of the 
victim with grease and then roasted them before a 
fire, or rubbed him all over with grease and roasted 
him very slowly on a gridiron. The nature of the 
punishment rested entirely with the chief inquisitor, 
whose will was law. 

When the French army invaded Spain in 1808, they 
found that the stories they had heard of the awful 
cruelties practised by the Inquisition were not without 
foundation. Penetrating into the strongholds of the 
inquisitors, they discovered secret subterranean rooms, 
compared with which the chamber described by 
Edgar Allan Poe in his story of ‘ The Pit and the 
Pendulum’ was almost a paradise. After liberat- 
ing all the prisoners they found, they demolished the 
buildings. 

Unfortunately, the tyrannical Ferdinand VII re- 
stored the Inquisition in 1814, but its power was no- 
thing compared with what it had been, and it became 
more and more moribund as the years passed, until it 
finally ceased altogether. At least, so it is generally 
supposed. Such horrors as I have enumerated, and 
which were mostly attributed to it by Protestant 
writers, were doubtless much exaggerated, but there 
seems, on the other hand, to be little doubt that it was 
responsible for very considerable cruelty. According 
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to Mr. Lea, whose work is characterised through- 
out by great restraint and moderation, one of the 
punishments enacted by the inquisitors was the im- 
prisonment of captives in dark subterranean cells, 
where they were chained to walls and allowed to die of 
slow starvation. Such cells, hidden away in laby- 
tinthine subterranean premises, are entitled to a place 
in this volume, owing to the atmosphere of mystery 
which surrounds them. Mr. Lea hints at other forms 
of punishment too, but declares there are no authentic 
records as to their specific nature. 

It is unfair, perhaps, to attribute to the professors of 
any one religion all the horrible cruelties that were 
practised in the name of religion years ago. People of 
all nationalities, classes, and creeds were characterised 
by hardness in those days, and Protestants, as well as 
Roman Catholics, were led sometimes by fanaticism to 
punish with terrible rigour those who disagreed with 
them and promulgated opposite views. 

There were mystery rooms and dreadful instru- 
ments of torture in Protestant Prussia as well as in 
Roman Catholic Spain ; and even English prisons, as 
late as the reign of George II], saw more than one 
* pressing to death,’ whilst the sufferings inflicted upon 
alleged witches and sorcerers in Scotland and America, 
during the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
centuries, tan the tortures of the Spanish Inquisition 
pretty close. And this to say nothing of the punish- 
ments devised by the Chinese of recent years, and by 
the Bolsheviks during and after the great Russian 
Revolution. Awful cruelty is innate in certain indt- 
viduals ; and religion, at least the religion they acquire 

1 History of the Inquisition, by H. C. Lea. 
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and profess, would seem to control such cruelty as 
little as it begets it. 


That cruelty is inborn was never shown more plainly 
than in a sensational murder case that occurred in 
Constantinople in 1825.1 About twelve o’clock one 
night, two members of the city guard were passing by 
some houses bordering on a small cemetery when they 
noticed a man a little way ahead of them, staggering 
along under the weight of a chest which he was carry- 
ing on his back. He looked like a public porter or 
commissionaire, but, as such men do not usually work 
so late, he naturally became an object of suspicion to 
the two police agents, who regarded him all the more 
suspiciously, perhaps, on account of several robberies 
that had recently occurred in the town. A certain 
thief, it seems, prowled about the streets, and, when- 
ever he saw a vehicle containing baggage momen- 
tarily abandoned by the driver, he would seize a 
package or a box and, hoisting it upon his shoulders, 
quietly walk away with it. Thinking the man they saw 
was probably one of these rascals, the two police 
agents, overtaking him, stopped him and asked him 
where he was going. The man informed them that he 
was going to the quay, where vessels sailed for Eng- 
land, as the box he carried belonged to a traveller who 
was departing for London in a few hours’ time. 

“‘ That explanation won’t do,” one of the guards 
remarked, laying his hand on the porter’s shoulder, 
“You are not going in the right direction for that 
quay. You come along with us and explain this affair 
to the chief.” 


1See Annual Register. 
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As the porter did not stir, but began mumbling that 
he was quite an honest man and it was a shame that 
respectable citizens should be interfered with in this 
manner, the guards seized him by the arms and dragged 
him along with them. They took him to the nearest 
police bureau, and ushered him into the presence of 
the bachaga, or commander of the guard. The latter, 
who was a most austere and pompous individual, at 
once told the porter to open the chest, and, on his 
refusing to do so, one of the guards forced the lock. 
Upon lifting the lid he uttered a cry of horror. The 
chest was full of dismembered human bodies. Two 
ghastly heads, with wide-open, glassy eyes and 
dropping jaws, stared up at him from amid a sea of 
severed hands, arms, legs, and feet. Realising that 
some dreadful crime or crimes had been committed, 
the chief of the guard had the porter arrested and put 
in prison, pending enquiries. 

Upon medical examination, the remains were found 
to be those of two men who were identified, the one 
being a Christian and the other a Jew. In the mean- 
while, the police, remembering that many people from 
Pera and Galata had recently disappeared, went round 
to the house where the porter lived, and, making a 
thorough search of it, found in a cellar there a well, 
very cunningly concealed by a flagstone exactly like 
all the other flagstones that paved the floor, and ab- 
solutely full of naked and mutilated bodies —- the 
bodies of men who had obviously been murdered. 
As no one could leave the house after the police had 
entered, every exit being guarded, both men and 
women were found in various parts of the rooms, 


hiding in cupboards and under beds. They were all 
Mu 
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members of a gang, so it afterwards transpired, whose 
sole means of livelihood was robbery and murder, 
and they were all arrested on the spot and marched off 
to prison. The women, who were all pretty, were 
decoys. Dressed in smart clothes and wearing a pro- 
fusion of jewellery, they used to frequent that part 
of the town where they were most likely to meet Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, as well as men from other 
Christian countries, and Jews ; and having, by dint of 
melting looks and insinuating smiles, got into conver- 
sation with their quarry, the rest was easy. Those 
who had succumbed to their charms were easily 
persuaded to accompany them home, and, once in that 
abode, the fate of the amorous ones was sealed. 
Taken into a room from which escape was impossible, 
where they might shriek their loudest without the 
slightest chance of being heard by anyone in the street 
outside, they were forthwith butchered, the girls they 
had admired so much, no doubt, holding them down, 
while the males of the establishment either cut their 
throats or strangled them. For the sake of variety, 
perhaps, it was sometimes the girls who, with much 
giggling and obvious pleasure, performed the office 
of executioner. From all accounts, they would seem 
to have been quite capable of it. 

It is satisfactory to know that all these male and 
female fiends were duly executed, and in a manner that 
must have caused them quite a considerable amount of 
suffering, the administration of justice in this Eastern 
city being-I cannot help thinking happily in this 
case — undiluted with mercy. The Sultan, moreover, 
ordained that the well in which the bodies of the 
murdered men had lain should be filled in, all the 
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doors and windows of the house in which the mur- 
ders had been committed walled up, and the house 
itself preserved in that condition as a lasting monu- 
ment of what were generally thought in Constantinople 
to be atrocities without parallel. 


A more modern case of wholesale murder, which 
proves that, despite the much vaunted advance 
in education and civilisation of the Western world, 
humanity still produces individuals as cruel and hor- 
rible as any who lived in ages long past, is that of Bela 
Kiss, popularly known as the Hungarian Bluebeard. 

In 1916, a tinsmith, named Bela Kiss, lived in a 
large, rambling old house in the village of Czinkota,: 
near Budapest. He was between thirty and forty 
yeats of age, with a swarthy complexion and black 
hair and eyes, and was not popular in the village, 
partly owing to a rumour that he dabbled in the Black 
Art, and partly on account of his behaviour to certain 
women. One girl, for example, who went to see him, 
hearing that he was ill, underwent a most unpleasant 
experience. He took her into a room, where there 
was a mirror on a table, and told her that if she gazed 
in it she would see her future husband. She did gaze 
in it, but only saw Bela Kiss himself standing behind 
her, with a noose in his hand, which he appeared to be 
about to throw over her head. She sprang on one 
side and rushed to the door, whereupon he burst out 
laughing, and assured her he was only in fun and would 
not have hurt her for the world. Feeling sure, how- 
ever, from the expression on his face, that he had in- 
tended her harm, she got out of the house as quickly 

1Spelt also Einkota ; vide The People, August 11, 1924. 
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as possible, and took very good care never to enter it 
again. 

On another occasion, an old woman, who oc- 
casionally cleaned and tidied up for Bela, having her 
curiosity aroused by a room the door of which was 
always kept locked, peered through a skylight and 
saw a number of tin casks arranged in a row along one 
of the walls of the room. She was wondering what 
was inside them when Bela espied her, and in furious 
tones ordered her out of the house at once, forbidding 
her ever to work for him again. In telling her story 
in the village the old woman said Bela informed her 
the casks only contained petrol, but she did not 
believe him. 

“Why, what do you think they did contain?” 
someone asked her. 

“‘T don’t know,” she said, shaking her head. “‘ He’s 
a strange man, very.” 

It was tales like these that gave Bela rather a sinister 
reputation in the village, and made people, especially 
women, fight very shy of him. 

When war broke out in 1914, Bela Kiss was called 
up, but he took good care to lock all the doors of his 
house before he went. He bolted all the windows, 
too. Two years later, there being a great scarcity of 
petrol in the country, the police scoured all Hungary 
for it, and, hearing that Bela had said he had several 
cans full of it in his house, they went there to look for 
it. Armed with crowbars, they broke open first the 
front door and then the door of the mysterious locked- 
up attic, which the aforesaid old woman pointed out 
tothem. There, sure enough, ranged along one of the 
walls, was a row of large tin casks, but instead of 
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containing petrol they contained the trussed-up, naked 
bodies of women. The doctor, who was at once called 
in to examine them, declared they had all been 
strangled. A further search of the premises revealed 
the fact that Bela had been in the habit of advertising 
in the papers for the purpose of getting in touch with 
women. In advertisements in matrimonial papers he 
professed himself desirous of marrying, while in other 
papers he posed as a fortune-teller, offering to tell 
women’s fortunes for a moderate fee. 

His scheme was as clear as daylight; he wanted to 
get credulous women into his house, in order, first of 
all, to satisfy his lust, and then to murder them. Ten 
mote women whom he had murdered were found 
buried in his garden, and several others in a wood 
close by. Among his victims was the pretty daughter 
of two highly respectable people in Vienna. This 
young girl, in response to one of his cunningly worded 
advertisements in a matrimonial paper, set out one 
day for Czinkota and was never seen alive again. 
Having discovered all these horrible crimes, the police 
now set to work to find Bela. Presently news came 
to hand that he had died of fever in a hospital in 
Serira. A detective, on visiting the hospital, dis- 
covered, however, that the man who had died, 
although registered as Bela Kiss, was not Bela Kiss, 
the truth being that Bela, fearful lest the police 
would search his house during his absence, and 
discover what he had hidden there, had persuaded 
Franz Wimminer, a dying soldier and erstwhile 
robber, to exchange identification papers with him. 


1Vide The People for August and September 1929, and other contemporaty 
newspapers, 
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Hence Bela’s name on the death certificate. Nothing 
daunted, the police renewed their search for Bela; 
and, according to reports, he was eventually found 
by them and arrested. It is stated he was identified by 
the finger-print system, and that he tried to commit 
suicide by cutting an artery. At the moment of 
writing, however, I have not been able to obtain any 
reliable information regarding his ultimate fate. 


CHAPTER XII 


ROOMS OF THE HORRIBLE 


HE story I am about to narrate may strike one as 
fantastic and grotesque; but my informant 
assured me it was true, and that all the incidents it 
records happened in England, towards the middle of 
last century. 

There appeared one day in a newspaper an adverttise- 
ment in which the advertiser, a youth, expressed his 
willingness to take charge of an invalid or mentally 
defective person. He described himself as being 
steady, hard-working, and endowed with strong 
nerves. 

In reply, the youth, whom I will designate W ; 
received a letter from a gentleman living on the out- 
skirts of a city, asking him to call by appointment. 
The appointment was accordingly made. On arriving 
at the house, W found that it looked not only 
gloomy and deserted, but strangely ominous and 
sinister, and it seemed to him that these unpleasant 
traits were rendered all the more significant from the 
fact that the adjoining houses, on either side, were to 
let. Indeed, so forlorn and forbidding did this abode 
and its surroundings look, that W had to pull 
himself together and brace himself up before he could 
acquire sufficient courage to ring the bell. 

Wondering what kind of people they could be who 
would live in such a place, he was pleasantly surprised 


when the door was opened by an elderly gentleman 
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(whom I shall term, for convenience, Mr. J——), 
refined and educated, and with very agreeable manners. 
He told W that the duties he would be required 
to carry out were of a very unusual nature, and that to 
be successful in performing them he must possess 
great tact and self-control. It was only right, he 
added, to tell W that he, Mr. J , lived in very 
great seclusion, partly from choice and partly from 
necessity ; and that his house was so strongly sus- 
pected of being in touch with something strange and 
evil that people had christened it ‘The Haunted 
House,’ by which name it was now generally known. 
Now, at the mention of the word haunted, W 
felt considerably relieved. He did not believe in the 
existence of ghosts, and, pleased to think that appar- 
ently he would have nothing very serious to contend 
with, he asked Mr. J to give him a few particulars 
with regard to the duties he would be daily called 
upon to perform. Mr. J then told W that 
he would have to wait on a strange being that lived 
exclusively in a locked-up apartment of the house. 
It was the existence, Mr. J added, of this being in 
this particular room, from which, by the way, it was 
never allowed to emerge, that was responsible for the 
belief that the house was haunted; and, indeed, the 
appearance of this being was so extraordinary that the 
mere sight of it was enough to try the very strongest 
nerves. Did W feel equal to the ordeal? There 
was no danger so long as W retained his self- 
control, but he must not show even the slightest sign 
of fear. 

Filled with a curiosity that he felt he must satisfy, 
declared his willingness to accept the post 
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offered him and to be introduced, then and there, to 
his charge. At the same time, as he followed his 
conductor across the silent and gloomy hall, he was 
conscious of an ominous feeling, a sense of something 
awful impending, and again it cost him a supreme 
effort to proceed. 

When they arrived at the apartment, Mr. J 
whispered, “Don’t be frightened. If he likes you, 
he’ll grunt; if he doesn’t, he’ll roar”; and, without 
further delay, he unlocked and opened the door. As 
the room was in semi-darkness, owing to the lower 
part of the window being covered over, W at 
first could not see anything in it very distinctly, and 
certainly not anything in the shape of a human being. 
He observed, however, what appeared to be a heap of 
clothes lying on the floor, and, as he stared at it 
wonderingly, it moved, whilst from its apex there arose 
a head, the horror of which made all the blood in his 
veins runcold. The head was practically that of a goat. 
It was horned like the head of a goat, only the horns 
were not nearly so long; it had fierce, yellowish, and 
slightly obliquely set eyes; a long flat nose; a small 
chin, and long beard ; while tufts of coarse, grey hair 
grew upon its narrow, receding forehead, and in 
patches on its thin and wiry-looking cheeks. 

On seeing the intruders it rose, and then sank down 
again, emitting a queer kind of grunt. 

“It’s all right,” Mr. J said, “‘he likes you. 
Dare you move him a little nearer the window? 
Try.” 

Feeling positively sick with loathing and disgust, but 
determined to go through with the ordeal, W put 
his arms round the creature and tried to move it. In 
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doing so, however, he unfortunately caught sight of a 
long, thin, woolly arm, furnished with a black, shiny 
hoof in lieu of a hand, and so terrible was the sight of 
it that all his self-control vanished, and in a paroxysm 
of terror and repulsion he let go his hold of the 
creatute and sprang back. With an unearthly scream, 
and satanic fury in its yellow eyes, it got up, standing 
in a hunched position on two legs, which were 
fashioned to some extent like those of a human being, 
but covered in parts with wool and furnished with 
hoofs instead of feet, and, lowering its head, was about 
to charge, when Mr. J , who was doubtless pre- 











pared for this emergency, dragging W. out of the 
room, shut the door in its face. Had W. remained 
in the room another moment, Mr. J informed 





him, the creature that he had treated with such scant 
ceremony, and which was still screaming with baffled 
rage, would without doubt have attacked him, and in 
all probability have injured him for life. 

Mr. J was not at all angry with W for 
having failed to conceal his dislike of the creature, a 
failure that had so nearly proved disastrous, and 
exhibited neither resentment nor regret when W 
announced his determination to leave the house at 
once, remarking that not for all the money in the Indies 
would he ever again set foot inside that chamber of 
horror and mystery from which he had, at least so it 
seemed to him, only just now, by a miracle, escaped. 











In a house near Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, a mystery 
room was said to exist containing a monstrosity that 
was half bear and half human. A postman assured 
me that once, when passing by the house as a lad, he 
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saw the thing peering out of a barred window at him, 
and it gave him such a shock that he didn’t get over it 
for some days, and he took very good care, he told me, 
never to look up at that window when he passed by 
the house again. 

At the time the scate produced by Jack the Ripper 
was at its height, there was a house near Buck’s Row, 
Whitechapel, according to a story current in the neigh- 
bourhood, containing a room in which a monstrosity 
in the form of a man with an enormous head and a nose 
like a small elephant’s trunk was concealed. An old 
woman lived in the house, and the monstrosity was 
said to be her son. One day, when the old woman was 
out, one of her neighbours, more inquisitive, or at least 
more daring, than the rest, climbed through a window 
into the house and forced open the door of the mystery 
room. Immediately he did so, a creature about five 
feet in height, with a head at least twice the size of the 
head of an ordinary man and a black trunk-like nose, 
possibly a foot or more in length, tose from a bed, 
and with a kind of roar rushed at him. Uttering a 
shriek of terror, which was heard by his friends out- 
side, the inquisitive one lost no time in getting down- 
stairs and into the street. 

After this incident, though no one, it seems, ventured 
inside the house again, the old woman’s neighbours be- 
came so ageressive, threatening to get rid of her and her 
monstrosity of a son who, they said, might well be 
Jack the Ripper, by setting fire to her house, that she 
vanished from the locality one day, taking her strange- 
looking offspring with her. What subsequently 
became of her no one seemed to know or cate. 

In my opinion, it is quite a feasible hypothesis that 
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some of the hauntings attributed to the elemental 
species of Phantasm are due to monstrosities, such 
monstrosities as I have described being far more 
common than is generally credited. 


To this view of mine a haunting in Chelsea would 
seem to give some support. A few years prior to the 
Great War, a house in Markham Square, Chelsea, 
petiodically, and at very short intervals, stood 
empty. No one ever stayed in it for long. It had a 
history. 

A family, after being in it for a short time, invited a 
man friend of theirs to stay with them. They put him 
in the spare room. The first night of his visit he 
awoke from a deep sleep to see something leaning over 
the foot of the bed staring at him. It was so grotesque 
and altogether unnatural that he thought he must 
either be dreaming or the victim of an optical illusion. 
Consequently, closing his eyes, he rubbed; and then 
opened them; but the figure was still there, staring 
fixedly at him. 

Its body, a woman’s, was tall and slender, with 
perfectly proportioned hands and feet. The hands, 
indeed, he noticed particularly ; they were resting on 
the rail at the foot of the bed, and they were very 
beautiful; the fingers white and tapering, and the 
nails almond-shaped and highly polished. The hair, a 
golden mass, fell in bright disorder over the white, 
slim neck and shoulders ; but the face was terrible in 
its extraordinary resemblance to that of a pig. The 
nose was no nose; it was unmistakably a snout. The 
mouth was gaping and hog-like, and the eyes, which 
were small and pale-coloured, gleamed evilly. 
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The whole figure was nude, and emitted from all 
over it a gruesome, bluish-white light. 

His amazement now giving place to terror, the 
visitor was about to jump out of bed, when the evil- 
looking thing vanished. 

No further sleep, however, came to him that night, 
and consequently he went downstairs in the morning 
feeling unrefreshed ; but, instead of mentioning what 
had occurred, he kept silent on the subject, partly from 
fear of ridicule, his host and hostess being very material 
and matter-of-fact, and partly because he still tried to 
persuade himself that his strange experience was 
possibly a dream, or perhaps an unusual sort of 
optical illusion. 

When he went to bed that night, despite his efforts 
to dismiss the matter from his mind, he could not help 
feeling very ill at ease, nor were his apprehensions 
baseless. Again he speedily fell asleep, and again 
woke with a violent start, to see the same figure, in 
exactly the same position, at the foot of the bed. As 
before, upon his making a movement to get up, the 
figure abruptly vanished. 

Being convinced now that what he had seen was 
objective and no illusion, on coming down to break- 
fast in the morning he informed his host and hostess 
that he would have to terminate his visit at once, and, 
when pressed by them to say what had made him alter 
his plans so suddenly, he told them exactly what had 
happened. Much to his surprise, instead of laughing 
at him, they listened to him with the greatest interest, 
and, when he had finished his story, told him that they 
knew the room he had slept in was reputed to be 
haunted, but, not believing in ghosts, they had ridiculed 
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the idea. Now, however, after what he had told 
them, they certainly believed the room was haunted, 
and they announced their intention of keeping it 
locked up in future. 

This story is quite true, and I have often wondered 
if the ghost, instead of being what it was popularly 
supposed to be, an elemental, was, in reality, the ghost 
of some flesh and blood pig-faced lady who had once 
occupied and, perhaps, died in that particular room of 
the house. 


Another and true case of a mystery room haunted 
by an apparition, neither wholly human in form nor 
wholly animal, occurred years ago in a village near 
Rugby. A consultant physician in the West End, who 
natrated the case to me, lived in the house where this 
mystery room was, and he had himself, he told me, 
experienced the haunting. He was a boy at the time, 
and one day, taking advantage of the temporary 
absence of his parents from home, he determined to 
enter a bedroom at the top of the house, which, for a 
reason his parents would never tell, was always kept 
locked. Happening to know where the key of this 
mysterious chamber was — in all probability, with this 
adventure in view, he had watched his father one day 
come out of the room and absent-mindedly lay the 
key down — he possessed himself of it and guiltily crept 
upstairs. 

Surreptitiously entering the forbidden precincts, the 
first thing he saw was a funereal-looking four-poster 
bed, with canopy and curtains complete. He had 
never seen one quite like it before, and he was looking 
at it curiously, when the curtains on the side of it 
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nearest to him were suddenly pulled back. As the 
window-blinds were down and the room, in conse- 
quence, very dimly lighted, he could not see the 
occupant of the bed distinctly, but he got the impres- 
sion that the thing he saw was a grotesque and 
frightful mixture of a human being and a leopard, 
and for some seconds — to him it seemed an eternity — 
he remained rooted to the ground with terror. At 
last he did get out of the room, though how he man- 
aged to he never knew, and with trembling fingers he 
locked and bolted the door behind him. 

For nights afterwards, he declared, he was almost 
too terrified to go to bed, lest the dreadful thing he had 
seen should be in his room, and his sufferings, of 
course, were all the more acute since he dared not tell 
anyone about them on account of the disobedience to 
which they were all attributable. When he was grown 
up, however, he casually enquired of his father one 
day why he had been forbidden to enter that particular 
room, and his father’s reply was, “I keep that door 
locked, and forbid anyone to go in it, because it is 
haunted by something very evil. Ihave never seen the 
ghost myself, but people who have slept in the room 
have seen it and have nearly died of fright.” 

He, the narrator’s father, did not know the origin 
of the ghost, which is a pity. 


In my opinion, hauntings by these semi-human, 
semi-animal forms of ghosts are not uncommon in 
the Midlands and eastern counties, but are more com- 
mon in Wales and Cornwall than in any other parts of 
the British Isles. 

A relative of mine, who lived in her childhood near 
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Oxendon Magna, told me that the room she slept in 
there was haunted by a strange thing, a creature with 
a huge head and features quite unlike those of a nor- 
mally formed human being, that used occasionally to 
sit in front of the fire, as if it were inthe act of warming 
itself, and then suddenly to spring on her bed, with 
the result that she invariably fainted. 

Her parents at first attributed her experiences to 
nightmare, but, on observing the disastrous effects it 
had on her health, they grew alarmed and allowed her 
to occupy another room. She was then able to pass 
the night in peace. 

The room she had previously occupied was sub- 
sequently kept locked up. It transpired, however, 
that long before her parents took the house, it — and 
especially one room in it, presumably the room which 
my telative had occupied—was well known to be 
haunted, one of the phenomena seen there being a 
monstrous black cat. 


Some twenty years or so ago, a lady told me of a 
mystery room more deadly than any of those pre- 
viously dealt with in this chapter, but haunted by a 
more orf less similar type of phantasm. 

The house was on the Continent, in Bruges, I be- 
lieve, and the room was one of those low-ceilinged, 
oak-panelled and wainscoted rooms characteristic of 
the old houses of that ancient, ghost-infested city. 
Occupying the centre of the floor was an exceedingly 
grim-looking four-poster bed, at the foot of which 
stood a tall mirror. The narrator of the story I am 
about to tell said that the room was as a rule kept 
locked and not used, but on one occasion when the 
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house, a boarding-house, happened to be unusually 
full, it was allotted to a Mr. A , a friend of hers. 

On the first night of his stay in the house, the 
chambermaid who showed him the way to his room 
whispered, ““ Whatever you do, monsieur, sleep on 
the right side of the bed.” 

Mr. A , greatly surprised, asked the girl what 
she meant, but she would not tell him, and begged him 
on no account to mention what she had said to any- 
one. Mr. A promised her he would not, and 
retired to rest. 

His suspicions being somewhat roused, he subjected 
the room to a thorough examination before getting 
into bed, but found nothing more alarming than a 
few cockroaches crawling about the floor of a big 
inset cupboard on one side of the fireplace. 

There was, however, something so gloomy and 
suggestive of ghosts about the room as a whole that 
he resolved to take the maid’s advice and sleep on the 
right side of the bed. Consequently, throwing 
another log on the fire, he got into the bed on the right 
side of it, and, blowing out the candle, was soon sound 
asleep. 

He awoke with a sensation of intense horror. The 
moon was shining brightly, and Mr. A , who, on 
sitting up, faced the large mirror at the foot of the bed, 
felt constrained to follow the course of the moon- 
beams in it, which, gleaming with a strange unearthly 
whiteness on the bed, travelled thence across the floor 
to the cupboard in the wall. Everything on the door 
of the cupboard, the gilt beadings and brass handle, 
was reflected with remarkable clearness in the mirror. 
Mr. A tried to tear away his gaze from the mirror, 
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but it was in vain. All his senses were chained to it, 
to the reflection in it of the cupboard with its gleaming 
brass handle. The latter hypnotised him. Uncon- 
sciously he leaned forward and stared at it. Then, sud- 
denly, he got a big thrill. The brass handle began to 
turn, and the cupboard door, despite the fact that he 
was positive he had shut and locked it, to open—slowly, 
however, vety slowly and stealthily. Mr. A 
tried to move, to call out, but found himself quite 
unable to do either the one or the other. He was 
under the influence of some spell, and he could do 
nothing but sit, in a state of utter helplessness, and 
watch in the mirror the cupboard door steadily con- 
tinue to open. By and by he saw, through the ever- 
widening aperture, aface. It was somewhat shadowy, 
but all the same he could discern the features, which 
were grotesque and monstrous. 

He could feel the thing’s eyes fixed on him with evil 
intent; then out it stepped into the moonbeams, tall, 
nude, and horribly sinister, and with a cat-like tread 
it began stealthily to approach the bed. Once more 
Mr. A made superhuman efforts to break the spell 
that was gripping him, but it was in vain. With his 
eyes chained to the mirror, he saw reflected in it, with 
startling perspicuity, the evil-looking thing creep 
right up to the left-hand side of the bed. 

Then, suddenly, there appeared on the pillow be- 
side him the face of someone wrapped in sleep, whether 
man or woman he could not say, it was too vague and 
indistinct. The sinister thing from the cupboard stood 
for a moment or so by the bedside, its whole attitude 
one of hideous anticipation, and then, stretching 
out a pair of enormous, ape-like hands, it closed them 
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round the throat of the sleeper, whom it straightway 
commenced to strangle. Everything was so realistic, 
and so terrible in its realism, that Mr. A fainted. 
When he came to, he glanced with awful apprehension 
at the mirror, but there was nothing to be seen now, 
only the reflection of himself and the smooth, un- 
ruffled surface of the pillow by his side. 

In the morning, before taking his departure, he 
managed to see the chambermaid alone for a few 
minutes. A good tip loosened her tongue, and she 
told him that the room he had slept in was well known 
to be haunted. She also affirmed that several people 
who had slept on the left side of the bed in that room 
had been found dead in the morning, and that the 
medical men who were called in had stated that they 
had died from heart disease; but she knew, and the 
people who owned the pension knew too, they had 
died from shock, and that that shock was due to their 
encounter with the ghost. On making enquiries in 
the neighbourhood, Mr. A found that not only 
was everything the maid had told him true, but that 
many years ago the house had been inhabited by some 
people whose son, a very evilly-disposed idiot, had 
one day concealed himself in the cupboard of his 
mother’s room, and coming out of it at night had 
strangled her. 

Needless to say, the room in which the crime had 
been committed was the room reputed to be haunted, 
and the room in which Mr. A had just undergone 
his most unpleasant experience. He was extremely 
lucky to have come out of it alive. 











CHAPTER XIV 


THE ROOM OF THE IRON CAGE AND ROOMS HAUNTED 
BY POLTERGEISTS 


N Lisle, France, there stood for many years an old 

mansion of imposing appearance that dated back 

to, at least, the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and, perhaps, even further. 

It contained, besides corridors galore that were 
dimly lighted, and not a few staircases that were dark 
and winding, a large number of rooms, of which some 
wete conspicuous for their age and the grandeur of 
their ornamentation, and some for their sense of awful 
loneliness and depression. In the centre of one of the 
latter, a rectangular room with a frescoed ceiling, was 
a long iron cage, not unlike the cages one sees in 
zoological gardens. It had very strong bars, set so 
closely together that no person, however small, could 
squeeze through them, and a large padlock on its mas- 
Sive iron gate. It was an extraordinary piece of fur- 
niture to find in any house, and attached to it was a 
very grim story.? 

At the beginning of the French Revolution, Lady 
Pennyman and her two daughters, who were then 
residing in Paris, fearing to remain there any longer, 
retired to Lisle, where they took up their abode in the 
aforesaid mansion. They had, however, barely settled 
down in it, when one morning two of the servants 
Lady Pennyman had brought with her from England, 


1 Vide News from the Invisible World, by T. Ottway. 
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looking very pale and agitated, told her that they 


would have to go at once, much as they regretted 
leaving her, as they dared not stay another night in 
her house. 

“Why, what do you mean?” Lady Pennyman de- 
manded. ‘‘ What has happened ? ” 

“It’s the noises, madam,” they said, “ the terrible 
noises we hear in our room at night.” 

“Imagination,” Lady Pennyman laughed. “ Why, 
Carter, I credited you with more sense. The dis- 
turbances we experienced in Paris have upset your 
nerves and made you fancy things.” 

*“ No, madam,” they replied, “it’s not that at all. 
The noises we hear are real enough, and they come 
from the room directly over ours — the cage chamber. 
We are extremely sorry to put your ladyship to any 
inconvenience, but we simply dare not spend another 
night in this house.” 

Lady Pennyman tried to dissuade them from their 
purpose, but in vain, and they left accordingly that 
afternoon. 

That night Lady Pennyman herself occupied the 
room they had vacated. She heard no alarming 
sounds, and, having slept undisturbed, got up in the 
morning, fully convinced that her servants had been 
the victims of hallucination, and that they had acted 
very precipitately and foolishly in leaving her. On 
this score, however, she soon formed a very different 
opinion. Resolved to test the room the two servants 
had slept in once more, she occupied it again that 
night, and, just as she was beginning to doze off, she 
was suddenly aroused by sounds in the room im- 
mediately overhead. They were footsteps —the 
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footsteps of someone pacing up and down the floor 
with a very slow and measured tread. 

In the dark there is always something unpleasantly 
exciting about footsteps that you cannot identify, 
footsteps that are enigmatical and problematical, and 
that sound with extraordinary and uncanny distinct- 
ness amid the intense stillness of the night. It was 
certainly so with regard to these footsteps, and Lady 
Pennyman, thrilled through and through, sat up in 
bed and listened to them. Over and over again she 
tried to make up her mind to get out of bed and go 
upstairs to see who it was, but her courage invariably 
failed her. The footsteps were not ordinary foot- 
steps — there was not a person in the house capable of 
producing them. ‘Thus she argued during the hours 
of darkness. 

In the morning, when the sunbeams pouring 
through the windows of her room dissipated all the 
shadows of the night, she sought to persuade herself 
that the footsteps were those of an ordinary mortal. 
Of course it was strange, but the times were trouble- 
some, abnormal in every respect, and perhaps some 
royalist refugee, a former occupant of the house, had 
gained admittance to it by some entrance at present 
unknown to her, or — why, of course, how silly of her, 
she had not thought of that - it was her sailor son, 
Charles, who had just come home unexpectedly on 
furlough, and had been given a makeshift bed in this 
cage room. She would take him to task on the sub- 
ject. 

She and her daughters had almost finished their 
breakfast when he at length put in appearance. 

Assuming an aggrieved air, she remarked, as he 
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seated himself, ‘‘ My dear Charles, I wonder you are 
not ashamed of your indolence and want of gallantry 
in suffering your sisters and myself to finish breakfast 
before you join us.” 

“Tt is not my fault if I am late, mother,’’ Charles 
replied. “TI have not had any sleep all night. There 
wete people knocking at my door and peeping into my 
room every half-hour after I got into bed. Who the 
deuce were they? I presume your servants, who 
wanted to see if my candle was extinguished. If that 
is sO, it was quite unnecessary, as | have never given 
you any occasion for such precautions. I have al- 
ways been most careful with regard to fire. I am no 
longer a child, mother, and it is not befitting my dig- 
nity as an officer in the Navy to be represented as such 
to the domestics, and to have them spying on me.” 

“IT can assure you no one has spied on you by my 
authority,” Lady Pennyman answered. “It is not by 
any order of mine that anyone has looked into your 
room during the night, nor can I think that any of the 
servants would dare to do such a thing. Are you 
cettain, Charles, you have not mistaken the nature and 
origin of the sounds by which you say your sleep was 
disturbed ? ” 

“Say it was disturbed? It was disturbed!” 
Charles exclaimed indignantly. “ Why, I couldn’t 
sleep at all. I was as wide awake as I am now when 
] heard the first knock at my door and saw it opened ; 
and as I was disturbed by the same thing happening 
about every half-hour all through the night, I had no 
chance whatever of going to sleep.” 

“T can’t understand it at all,” Lady Pennyman 
murmured, but to herself it now seemed clear as the 
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bright morning sun — the cage chamber, in which she 
had given Charles a shakedown, was haunted. 

To make matters worse, the new servants she had 
engaged in the place of those who had left gave notice 
to leave, too, on account of the strange noises they 
heard, and the housekeeper, who had been with her 
for some years, becoming terrorised, hinted that she 
might not be able to remain in the house much longer. 
Indeed, so infectious was the fear that possessed the 
servants that even Lady Pennyman herself fell a victim 
to it, and went about the house in constant dread of 
seeing or hearing something terrible. It seems that 
Lady Pennyman had a very strong-minded friend in 
England, a Mrs. Atkins, who was utterly sceptical 
with regard to ghosts, and, feeling that she needed 
someone of that sort in the house, she invited this 
friend to come over to France to stay with her on a 
visit. The invitation was accepted, and Mrs. Atkins, 
having been told, soon after her arrival, about the dis- 
turbances, expressed a desire, or rather announced her 
resolve, to spend a night in the cage chamber. Lady 
Pennyman tried to dissuade her, but in vain; con- 
sequently a bed was fixed up in the room, and it was 
otherwise made as comfortable as possible for her. 

On retiring to rest, accompanied by her spaniel, she 
remarked to Lady Pennyman and the rest of the 
family, “‘ I and my dog, I flatter myself, are a match for 
any number of ghosts, so let me entreat you to be 
under no apprehension for our safety. Rose [that 
was the name of the spaniel] and I can quite well take 
care of ourselves.” 

Bidding her friends good night, she calmly closed 
the bedroom door in their faces and stood listening 
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to the sound of their footsteps and voices till both 
had died away in the distance. Then she set to 
wotk to make a thorough examination of the apart- 
ment. Like so many of the larger houses of that 
period, this one was oak-panelled throughout, and 
Mrs. Atkins now proceeded to tap every panel in the 
room, to ascertain whether there was any hollowness 
behind it, indicating the existence of a secret room or 
passage. The cupboards, too, which were extensive 
and deeply inset in the walls, were explored by her, 
and also every nook and corner. Satisfied at last that 
there was no means of entry into the room, save by the 
door, which she locked, and the windows, which she 
securely fastened, and no secret hiding-place, she 
looked curiously at the cage. It certainly was a 
erim-looking contrivance-—very grim. The thick 
bars composing it were fixed firmly in the floor and 
ceiling. She shook them hard but could not stir 
them. 

Though she rather despised herself for doing so, 
she certainly could not help thinking that there was 
something very sinister about the cage, and even 
about the black shadows which it cast. There was 
also something fascinating about it, so fascinating, in 
fact, that she could not remove her eyes from it all the 
while she was undressing, and she caught Rose looking 
at it, too. Telling herself and Rose that the cage was 
only a cage, just a thing of mere iron and nothing more, 
and that it was quite absurd to be in any degree ap- 
prehensive of it, she at last got into bed, and extin- 
guishing the candle, which was on a table by her side, 
she settled down to go to sleep. No sooner had she 
dozed off, however, than she was roused by loud 
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growls from Rose, who slept on the floor by the bed- 
side. 

“What is it, Rose?” she began, but before she 
could utter another syllable Rose jumped on to the 
bed and started whining. Simultaneously she heard 
a loud rattling of the bars of the cage. She called 
out, “ Who is there?”’ There was no reply. Only 
another rattling of the iron bars, just as if someone or 
some thing inside the cage was trying, trying desper- 
ately hard, to get out. 

A cold shudder ran through her. With door and 
windows fastened, who or what could it be? She sat 
up in bed and, not without an effort, glanced in the 
direction of the cage. It was a fine night, and the 
moonlight streaming into the room threw the cage into 
strong relief. There was nothing, however, visible to 
account for the noise which still went on. Then 
suddenly it ceased. Mrs. Atkins lay down again, Rose 
ceased whining, and all was once again still. But not 
for long. Again Rose suddenly started growling. 
Whines followed. Mrs. Atkins sat up and saw the 
bedroom door slowly open, and a thin, sickly-looking 
and ghastly pale boy, of perhaps sixteen years of age, 
fully clad in what certainly appeared to be a modern 
costume, enter. There was a world of trouble in his 
large grey eyes and in the expression of his drawn and 
delicate face. Glancing in her direction, without, 
however, apparently observing her, he walked up to 
the cage and, leaning against it, gazed abstractedly at 
the floor. He stood thus for some considerable time. 
Again and again Mrs. Atkins endeavoured to address 
him, but found it impossible to ejaculate a syllable. 
Her throat completely dried up. At length the youth 
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stirred, and, crossing the floor, left the room as 
quietly as he had entered it. The moment he was out 
of sight, all Mrs. Atkins’s faculties, which had been 
in a state of temporary suspense, returned to her, and 
she assured herself, or rather tried to assure herself, 
that the figure she had seen was just as material and 
natural as she was herself. 

Running to the door, which, to her infinite surprise, 
was locked, just as she had left it on retiring to bed, she 
threw it open and peered out. The youth, with his 
back towards her, was in the act of descending the 
staircase, and she watched him till he reached the last 
step, when he appeared to sink right into the ground. 
An eerie sensation now came over her, and, yielding to 
a paroxysm of terror, she hastily locked the door again, 
and, scrambling into bed, hid there beneath the bed- 
clothes till the morning. 

Convinced by this experience, which Mrs. Atkins 
narrated to her at breakfast the next morning, that the 
house was really genuinely haunted, Lady Pennyman, 
afraid to remain in it any longer than was necessary, 
quitted it in all haste. It was subsequent to her 
leaving the house, and not prior to or during her 
tenancy, that she learned the following story, told in 
the neighbourhood, relative to the iron cage. 

For some years the house was occupied by an elderly 
man and his nephew, who was heir to a very consider- 
able property. Determined to acquire this property, 
the uncle ill-treated the youth, with the idea of 
eventually murdering him. He gave him lessons quite 
beyond his ability to learn, and, declaring he was idle, 
stubborn, and inattentive, subjected him to all kinds of 
cruel and condign punishments. Finally he had the 
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iton cage constructed, and, after threatening the un- 
fortunate youth with it unless he mastered his 
impossible tasks, he at last locked him up in it and 
starved him to death. 

He then inherited his wealth, but, finding it im- 
possible to remain in the house, owing to the haunting 
which commenced soon after his nephew’s death, he 
quitted it, and left the neighbourhood, without letting 
anyone know where he was going. This story, viewed 
in the light of the super-physical experiences of Lady 
Pennyman and others, would certainly seem to have 
some foundation in fact, since, with regard to the 
hauntings, it furnishes a raison d’étre than which none 
better is conceivable. 


To return to England. There was a mystery room 
in the Strand some years ago where, according to my 
friend the late Mr. R. Francillon, the novelist, very 
strange things happened. It was an office, and its 
appearance certainly belied its character; for it 
did not look in the least degree haunted, but 
rather the reverse. However, I was assured that 
people who ventured to stay in it alone after dusk 
were deluged with water thrown at them by invisible 
hands. I was one, among many, who tried to obtain 
permission to spend a night in the room, but I was 
refused, on the grounds that the landlord of the house 
considered the reputed haunting to be damaging to his 
property, and would under no circumstances allow any 
investigation, Whether the room still bears the 
reputation of being ghost-ridden or not I cannot say, 
but the building in which it was situated has long 
since changed hands. 
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Rooms with doors that will not keep shut appear 
to be very common. There is one in Whitechapel. 
Every night it is locked and bolted on the outside, and 
always in the morning it is found open. People have 
sat up all night and watched, and have actually seen 
the door open, but they never see who or what it is that 
opens it. It is a weird experience to see the door of 
a room slowly open without any visible agency. I 
have had it on several occasions. 

When staying in a house near Bath, on several 
evenings in succession I watched the handle of a 
certain door turn round, as if someone were turning 
it, and the door slowly open, without any visible 
agency. 

In some rooms it is the window that is thus 
mysteriously opened. I once went to a house, said to 
be haunted, in Golders Green, accompanied by that 
famous Irish actor Arthur Sinclair and one or two of 
his friends. There was a room there no one would 
sleep in because it was alleged that every evening the 
window might be heard to open, a phenomenon that 
was immediately followed by another, namely, the 
sound of a scuffle, such as would be made by two 
people engaged in a desperate struggle. I and my 
party sat all night in the room in which these phe- 
nomena occurred, and we heard the window open but 
no scuffle. On another occasion, Mr. Sinclair and I 
heard ghostly footsteps in a house, but that was not in 
a mystery room. 

Yet another room, that may justly be termed a 
mystery room is that in which a bell-pull was seen to 
come out and spring back of its own accord, the bell 
at the same time being heard to ring furiously. It was 
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an ordinary, old-fashioned bell-pull, fixed in the wall 
on one side of the fireplace, and every evening about 
the same time it would be seen to act in this mysterious 
manner, whilst the bell would be heard to ring in 
response. The bell was thoroughly examined by 
experts, but they could not find anything wrong with 
it, or anything that could in any way explain the 
phenomenon. The owner of the house, who strongly 
objected to his property getting the name for being 
haunted, still maintained that the explanation of the 
phenomenon must lie in something quite natural, but 
what that something ‘ quite natural’ was neither he 
nor anyone else could discover. As I myself wit- 
nessed this phenomenon, I can of course vouch for its 
authenticity. 

Dr. Lee, in his Sights and Shadows, tells of a room 
near Wandsworth Common where even stranger 
things happened. Immediately prior to the house, in 
which this mystery room was, being converted into 
livery stables, it was occupied by a man, his wife, and 
their child. Soon after they commenced their tenancy, 
they were awakened at night by extraordinary noises 
like the blows of a muffled hammer on the walls of a 
bedroom they were not occupying, but which they 
kept ready for anyone who might come to stay with 
them. The noises were repeated, and went on, for 
about the same time, night after night. An occasion 
then occurred upon which this haunted room had to 
be used. A husband and wife, friends of the house- 
holders, came on a visit, and, as the haunted room was 
the only spare room in the house, it was, of course, 
allotted to the visitors. 

1Published 1884. 
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On the first night of their visit, the wife, after she 
and her husband had been in bed for some time, cried 
out that someone was shaking her, and her husband, 
upon looking at her, saw that she was moving to and 
fro, as if someone had hold of her by the shoulders 
and was giving her a good shaking. He put out his 
arm to steady her, and immediately got a shock, similar 
to that produced by an electric battery. Soon after- 
wards the bedclothes were snatched off them and 
thrown on the floor. 

The following night, curiosity overcoming fear, 
they went to bed in the same room, and the same 
thing happened, with this variation. The bedclothes, 
instead of being thrown on to the floor, raised them- 
selves up at the foot of the bed. It is small wonder 
that after this phenomenon both the room and house 
were speedily vacated. 

Before the above-named people took the house, 
four families rented it in succession, and all left 
hurriedly, and for the same reason: noises, and other 
weird happenings in the house, most especially in the 
room to which reference has been made. 

Unpleasant and alarming as these demonstrations 
undoubtedly were, they were mild in comparison with 
those that occurred in the kitchen at Wood’s Farm, 
near Wem in Shropshire, in October 1883.1. The farm 
was at that date occupied by a Mr. Hampson, his wife, 
two children, and two maidservants. Rather odd to 
relate, they all had meals together, and were about to 
sit down to tea one afternoon, when a saucepan 
jumped off the fire, and immediately afterwards the 
tea-things were swept off the table and broken to 

1Reported in the Daily Telegraph for November 5, 1883. 
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pieces. Then pieces of burning coal and wood were 
thrown about the room, with the result that the 
clothing of the baby caught fire, and, as a consequence, 
the baby was burnt severely on the hands and arms. 
An American clock was next knocked down, while 
various articles of furniture were flung about and 
broken. The Hampsons, in a frantic state of alarm, 
hastened to tell their neighbours what had hap- 
pened, and they, with the village policeman, Lea, 
came flocking to the house, where, collectively, they 
witnessed crockery being hurled about the kitchen. 
Several people were struck by the missiles, but not 
hurt. All attempts to explain the phenomena on 
natural grounds failed, and therefore it was concluded 
they were due to some super-physical agency. Nota 
few declared that either one of the children or the 
maidservants was a medium, and through her some 
mischievous Poltergeist was attracted to the house ; 
others thought a witch had once lived in the house, 
and that the kitchen was periodically haunted by her 
familiar ; while others, again, obstinately maintained 
that the phenomena originated in some ingenious 
practical joke, devised by the servants or by someone in 
league with them. 

Phenomena of a somewhat similar nature occurred, 
some years later, at a reputed haunted house in Le 
Port, at Nice. Though noises were heard in all parts of 
the house, it was in one room in particular that the 
strangest demonstrations took place. Pictures hanging 
on the walls swung to and fro without any apparent 
cause; blows were heard on the walls and on the 
wooden shutters of the windows. On two occasions, 
although the sun was shining brightly and the blinds 
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were drawn up, the room was suddenly plunged in 
pitch darkness, while shouts and wild laughter rang 
through the house. Hundreds of people, from time to 
time, experienced the phenomena, but no satisfactory 
elucidation of them, excepting on the assumption of 
the super-physical, was forthcoming. The house was 
in a terrace near some quarries, and it was suggested 
that the quarrying may have disturbed and let loose 
some elemental spirit attached to the quarry ; but if so, 
why should it only have haunted that house, and 
particularly one room in it ? 

The case, inasmuch as no trickery on behalf of any 
of the inmates of the house seemed possible, may be 
regarded as one of the best instances on record of what 
ate popularly designated Poltergeist hauntings. 


CHAPTER XV 


ROOMS THAT HAVE WITNESSED ALL KINDS OF MAGICAL 
AND QUEER HAPPENINGS 


HAT trickery can be practised almost to any 

extent and yet escape detection, at any rate for 
a long time, was proved in the equally notorious cases 
of the Cock Lane and Stockwell ghosts. 

A lesser-known but none the less remarkable 
instance 1s that of the Woodstock Devil. 

On October 13, 1649, two Parliamentarian Com- 
missioners arrived at Woodstock Palace, formerly the 
abodeof CharlesI. Being Republicans, they, of course, 
decided to use the royal apartments for themselves, 
and to allot the more humble portion of the building 
to their dependants. Very soon one of the erstwhile 
state apartments became subjected to all kinds of 
strange happenings. A large black dog was seen to 
enter it, and, after overturning two or three chairs, to 
vanish mysteriously under a bed. This was in the 
daytime. During the night, footsteps were heard 
perambulating the floor of the room, and when Giles 
Sharpe, the trustworthy secretary — at least, the re- 
puted trustworthy secretary - of the commissioners 
entered the apartment to ascertain who was there, he 
found the oak logs he had piled up in a neat stack some 
hours previously thrown about the room, chairs over- 
turned, letters and documents belonging to the 
commissioners torn up, and ink spilt everywhere. 

Mysterious happenings also took place in the bed- 


room which the commissioners shared. The latter, 
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when asleep, were awakened by cruel blows all over 
them, the curtains round the bed were drawn to and 
fro with great violence ; stones and horses’ bones came 
crashing through the windows ; the candles they had 
left alight before getting into bed were mysteriously 
extinguished, wooden trenchers were hurled about 
the room, while they were nearly suffocated by a 
sulphurous smell. 

Disturbances occurred, too, though not to the same 
extent, in other parts of the house, and the commis- 
sioners, in consequence, left precipitately. 

Not long afterwards a pamphlet entitled The Secret 
History of the Good Devil of Woodstock was published, 
which completely unravelled the supposed mysteries. 
It appears that one, Joe Collins, commonly styled 
‘Funny Joe,’ was that ‘Good Devil.’ Having hired 
himself, as a servant, to the commissioners under the 
name of Giles Sharpe, ‘ Funny Joe,’ assisted by two of 
his friends, who were also employed by the commis- 
sioners, contrived and brought about all the amazing 
phenomena that occurred in the palace during the 
Republican régime. 

The tricks were played mainly by means of a trap- 
door and a pound of gunpowder. The candles in the 
commissioners’ bedroom were extinguished by the 
explosion of a small particle of gunpowder inserted in 
the lower part of the candles; the black dog that 
disappeared under the commissioners’ bed was none 
other than one belonging to Giles, that, having had 
puppies in the room, went there to look for them, her 
alleged disappearance being doubtless due to some 
cunningly concocted plot on the part of Giles ; whilst 
the sulphurous smell in the room was the result of 
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sulphur being burned by the conspirators, directly 
under the windows that they had previously broken 
by hurling through them the stones and horse-bones 
heretofore mentioned. 

Needless to say, the purpose of this hoax was to 
expel the commissioners from Woodstock, and, to 
the delight of many, it succeeded. However, per- 
haps the chief interest that this hoax has for us lies in 
the fact that from its success we may assume that 
hoaxes, in these days of advanced science, may be, 
and, undoubtedly, sometimes are, so conceived and 
carried out as to be almost proof against detection. 

Hence, some at least of the recent disturbances that 
have been attributed to Poltergeist agency may, I 
think, be more correctly attributed to an agency that 
is both material and human. 


Some of my readers may remember the great illu- 
sions of the Talking Head and Pepper’s Ghost. I was 
taken as a child to see both. In both cases a room was 
shown on the stage which was announced to be 
haunted. In the first instance a human head was seen 
upon a cloth, set on a large dish, which was placed on 
a round three-legged table. The head moved its eyes 
and spoke to the audience, who were allowed to come 
within a few feet of it, but no farther. It was shown 
in Paris with considerable success, as well as in various 
parts of England, and many people were completely 
mystified by it. Yet the explanation of it was simple. 
The spectators thought they saw an empty space 
beneath the table, but the individual to whom the head 
belonged was actually seated at the table, the spectators 
being unable to see his body owing to the reflections 
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from two mirrors placed at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the walls on the right and left of the table. 
The mirrors set thus, the whole scene was arranged in 
such a manner that the reflection of the walls on either 
side of the room coincided with the visible portion of 
the wall at the back of the room, all three walls of 
course being of one colour. Hence the illusion of 
mete space, which was increased by a dim and ghostly 
light, the effect of which on the spectators was te- 
markable. Indeed, not a few of them went away 
under the impression that they had seen a real phantom 
head and a genuinely haunted chamber. 

Pepper’s Ghost likewise produced thrills. Here, 
also, was shown on the stage an apartment declared 
by the exhibitor to be haunted. One saw a man in 
bed, andon thetable by his side a dimly burning candle. 
Suddenly there was a hollow-sounding noise, and as 
the man started up, in a great fright, the candle went 
out. <A figure robed in white was then seen to come 
out of one of the walls of the room, glide across the 
floor, past the foot of the bed, and disappear in the 
opposite wall. The effect was decidedly weird, and 
I have known people to be so alarmed that they have 
actually screamed. The illusion — for of course it was 
only an illusion — was worked by the aid of a powerful 
lantern and mirror. On the stage, but unobserved by 
the audience, was a huge glass mirror, set at a certain 
angle, maybe of forty-five degrees. Some feet below 
the stage, and behind the mirror, was a person, a woman 
as a tule, dressed in white ghostly robes, and effectively 
screened from the audience. In front of this person, 
and directly under the stage, was a man with a power- 
ful lantern. When the rays from this lantern were 
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thrown on the person in white, their reflection was 
thrown on the mirror overhead and thence into the 
room on the stage; with the result that the audience 
saw what certainly looked likea bona fideapparition. The 
gliding was produced by the person in the white robes 
under the stage walking with as ghostly a motion as he 
or she could assume. It was really simple, but it never 
failed to produce thrills and to mystify a certain propor- 
tion, at least, of the audience. One cannot help wonder- 
ing if some of the spirits materialised at séences may not 
occasionally be produced by some such devices as these. 

Those who attended my mystery parties of some 
years ago well remember the phenomena, both visual 
and auditory, that were manifested by certain well- 
known magician friends of mine. Heads were seen 
floating about a room, while those who venturedalong 
a dimly lighted passage saw a spectral hand apparently 
come out through a wall in front of them. These 
and many other manifestations took place, and some 
of them were so real that more than one of my guests 
who witnessed them fainted. 

Many members of the Press were present, and not a 
few were, I believe, genuinely scared. Yet all the 
alarming visual demonstrations were due to the clever 
manipulation of mirrors and other apparatus. Though 
I have always been a firm believer in the existence of 
spontaneous phenomena, which cannot at present find 
a satisfactory explanation on physical or natural 
grounds, I am not so credulous as to take for granted 
that every case of haunting that is reported to me is 
genuine ; I believe the majority of cases I hear of are 
not bona fide, and that.a small percentage may be due 
to some such magical devices as I have specified. 
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Sometimes the explanation lies insomething verysimple. 
To quote an instance: I was once invited to a house 
neat Worthing to investigate a case of alleged auditory 
phenomena. The occupiers of the house, a mother 
and daughter, declared that, both in the daytime and at 
night, knockings and blows, such as might be made by 
a muffled sledge-hammer, were heard on the walls of a 
certain bedroom. Guests, who had occupied it, and 
servants had been so alarmed by the sounds that the 
room in consequence could only be used for storage. 
When I arrived at the house, which occupied a some- 
what isolated position on the outskirts of a village, I 
was shown the room, and at my request it was tidied 
up so that I could sleep in it. Everything seemed to 
be favourable for some kind or other of super-physical 
demonstration; on similar nights, in far less weird 
and suggestive surroundings, I had seen and heard 
what I believed to be genuine ghostly phenomena. 
Every now and again a full moon, showing itself 
between black and scurrying clouds, illuminated a 
wild and lonely landscape, consisting of fields and 
moorland, with here and there great gaunt trees, some 
whole and upright and others partly broken down, 
their hollow, decayed trunks overspread with para- 
sites; pools of still, glimmering water; an old, disused 
quarry, the stones in which shone with a weird white- 
ness when the moonlight fell on them ; and a tumble- 
down hut, which added a picturesqueness to the scene. 
Immediately below me, as I gazed out of my window, 
was the garden, and in the forefront of it a grass plot, 
in the centre of which stood a statue of a very sinister- 
looking Pan. On the one side of this grass plot or 
lawn was a summer-house, and on the other side the 
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tallest and grimmest-looking swing I have ever seen. 
Add silence and general stillness, almost startling in 
their completeness, and everything appeared to be 
ideal for the advent of the Unknown. It was late, a 
church clock in the distance was booming midnight, 
when suddenly I heard on the wall nearest my bed 
hollow-sounding thuds, a whole series of them, with 
but little pause in between. 

I approached the wall and listened intently. The 
sounds were just like one would suppose a large 
hammer wrapped in flannel or some other soft sub- 
stance might produce. They sounded so ghostly, 
especially amid the intense silence, that I was surprised 
that one of my hostess’s dogs, which I had borrowed 
for the occasion and which lay asleep on the floor (I 
generally make a point of taking a dog with me on my 
investigations, because I have always found that dogs 
act as kind of psychic barometers, and invariably show 
signs of fear and uneasiness prior to and during any 
bona fide ghostly demonstration), slept on undisturbed. 
The knockings continued for just two minutes, and 
then ceased. I did not hear them again that night. 
The following morning I took a turn, out of curiosity, 
in the garden I could see from my window, and 
suddenly heard a series of knocks coming from some- 
where near at hand. Looking around, I presently 
located the knocking. It was coming from a big dog’s 
kennel placed against the wall, directly under the 
window of my room. I advanced towards the kennel, 
and in it was a black retriever dog scratching himself. 
While thus occupied, one of its legs and its tail kept 
hitting the floor and the wall of the kennel. Seized 
with an inspiration, I ran into the house and upstairs 
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to my room. On my arrival there, I found that I had 
surmised correctly, and the mysterious phenomenon 
that had so long puzzled, and alarmed my worthy 
hostess, her charming daughter and the rest of the 
household, was no phenomenon atall - itwas Pompom, 
the retriever, scratching himself. Certain acoustic pro- 
perties appertaining to the space between Pompom’s 
kennel and my room made the sounds appear as if they 
were actually generated in the room itself. Never 
before had I felt pleased to think that dogs have so 
many fleas. After a brief interval, the retriever com- 
menced scratching again, and I at once fetched my 
hostess and her daughter. 

“Hush,” I whispered, as we entered the much- 
dreaded room. “ Do you hear it?” 

“Yes,” the elder of the ladies exclaimed in awe- 
struck tones, “those are the sounds we always hear. 
A medium who was recommended to us, and who got 
into communication with the spirit, says it’s the spirit 
of Sybella de Montmorency, the nineteen-year-old 
daughter of a nobleman, who lived in a castle that stood 
on the site of this house hundreds of years ago. She 
had a sister Elizabeth, and they were both in love, 
madly in love, with Sir Hubert Tresyllian, who won 
his spurs fighting against the Saracens. Sir Hubert 
appeared to be in doubt as to which of the two sisters 
he loved the most; and Sybella, fearing he would 
choose Elizabeth, poisoned her. She then became 
engaged to Sir Hubert, but on the night before their 
marriage he was killed in a tournament with some 
foreign Count. Believing it to be an act of retribution 
on the part of Providence”? - “ Which no doubt it 
was, ma,” my hostess’s daughter chimed in — “ Sybella 
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hanged herself, and her earthbound spirit has gone on 
haunting the scene of her suicide ever since.” 

“* And the medium was able to tell you all this ? ” 
Tasked. “ How? Through a code of knocks ? ” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “‘ and some kind of telepathy 
which she said was peculiar to mediums like herself.” 

“Very peculiar, I should think,’ I remarked. 
** Shall I see what I can do? ” 

*“* But you are not a medium, are you ?””’ my hostess 
and her daughter exclaimed in chorus. 

“It all depends,” I said, “ on the nature of the ghost; 
in this instance I think I might prove quite successful ; 
shall I try 2?” 

“Oh, do,” they both exclaimed. 

To my great disappointment, however, the knocking 
suddenly ceased. Pompom had apparently silenced his 
tormentors for the time being. Then, to my joy, they 
began again. 

““ What is it you are saying, denizen from the other 
world ? ” I enquired, placing my ear to the wall. In 
reply, there was a succession of violent thumps. The 
fleas were proving troublesome again. 

“* The Lady Sybella says,” I remarked looking at my 
hostess, “‘ that if you come into the garden, she will 
materialise.” 

Brimming over with excitement and not a little awe 
at the prospect of seeing so distinguished a phantom 
as the beautiful but naughty Lady Sybella, the two 
ladies followed me fearfully into the garden. 

“There,” I exclaimed, when, greatly to their sur- 
prise, we halted before the kennel, “ there,” pointing 
to Pompom, who to my delight was still vigorously 
scratching himself, “there is the Lady Sybella! ” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE JOSEL MYSTERY ROOM 


N the early part of last century, at the top of a 
flight of crazy wooden steps leading out of a tiny 
yard that opened into an alley, there was a wooden 
building. It was situated near the Church of St. 
Ignatius, in Mayence, and consisted of one large room, 
which was occupied by two women, a mother and 
daughter named Josel.1 These two women never 
allowed anyone to enter their room, and fearful, 
apparently, of being spied upon by inquisitive neigh- 
bouts, they invariably kept the shutters to their 
window closed. : 

In these circumstances people not unnaturally con- 
cluded that the room contained some strange secret, 
and it was dubbed, in consequence, the Josel mystery 
room. It was thought by many people that old Mrs. 
Josel had a son, who was either an idiot or a monster, 
or both, and that she kept him chained up in her room, 
beating him every evening so that he shrieked and 
groaned, and when, on passing by the room, they 
heard the shrieks, which were very blood-curdling at 
times, they used to say, “ There’s old mother Josel 
beating her monstrosity again. Poor devil!” How- 
ever, as it was none of their business what the old 
woman did, no one interfered, and the shrieking and 
groaning, which was of nightly occurrence, continued. 

One day, while affairs in the alley were at this stage, 


1 Popular Tales and Romances, trs. from the German. 
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a cattiage and pair, driven at a breakneck pace, came 
dashing down the Rue de I’Arsenal, past the Shot- 
park, then down the Rue de Homme de Fer, till it 
came to the house of the Provost of Mayence, where it 
stopped. The policeman standing at the entrance of the 
Provost’s house saluted on recognising the solitary 
occupant of the carriage as Count Diderich, Colonel of 
the Imperial regiment of Hilbourig-Hausen. As the 
Count stepped out of his carriage, a peal of shocking 
laughter was heard, and a policeman came out of the 
Provost’s house, leading by the arm a tall, emaciated 
woman, with hollow cheeks and haggard eyes, a 
woman who might once have been beautiful, but 
who now looked hopelessly mad and dishevelled. 

“Who is she ? ” the Colonel enquired of the police- 
man, who had saluted him. 

“* Christine Evig, sir,” the policeman replied ; “ she 
was a mattress maker in a fair way of business, but lost 
her reason owing to a terrible calamity.” 

“Poor thing,” the Colonel observed sympatheti- 
cally, “ she is to be pitied,” and, clinking his sword as 
he went, he ran up the steps into the house. 

In the full dress uniform of his corps, he looked 
extremely handsome. He was tall and square-shoul- 
dered, with regular features and a fair moustache and 
beard, and being in the prime of life —- that is to say, 
barely forty years of age -— he was usually genial and 
agreeable ; but to-day his lips were tightly compressed, 
and there was an angry gleam in his eyes. Without 
waiting to be announced, he strode into the Provost’s 
room and exclaimed : 

“Monsieur Schwartz, your police are a disgrace. 
Less than an hour ago I stopped my carriage opposite 
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the Cathedral, and got out to speak to the Countess 
Hilbourig-Hausen, who had just come from Mass, and 
when I turned to get into my carriage again -I had 
been away from it barely a minute -—I saw that both 
doors were wide open, and that my child, whom I had 
left in the carriage, was gone. Fearing that he might 
have opened the far door himself and have fallen out 
of the carriage, and that I should find him lying on the 
ground hurt, with much trepidation I looked, but it 
was not so. Also, I enquired of various people in the 
locality if they had seen anyone carry him off, but no 
one had, and, although I have been searching high and 
low, I can find no trace at all of him. I am in despair, 
Mr. Provost, despair.” 

The Count certainly looked it; his pallid face 
twitched with an emotion he could not suppress, and 
he was trembling all over. 

The Provost, one of those individuals who go 
through life giving themselves not a tittle of trouble 
that they can possibly avoid, sighed wearily. During 
the past few years people had been constantly com- 
plaining to him of their children being kidnapped. 
They usually vanished after dusk, when the streets 
were comparatively empty, or at any rate peopled for 
the most part by individuals who, having been kept 
late at work or business, were now intent only on 
getting home. A mother sent her child to the front 
door to see if father was coming, and the child did not 
return. Also, two children, who were playing in the 
yard of their house one minute, disappeared the next. 

“Mind you don’t go into the lane,” their mother 
had told them, but of course directly her back was 
turned they did, and when she went to call them in to 
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supper, they were nowhere to be seen. “ Karl, 
Lotelé!” she shouted, but there was no response, 
only the wind rustling the leaves of the lime-trees and 
the far-off sounds of traffic. | 

Nor did she ever see Karl and Lotelé again. The 
Provost was tired to death of people coming to tell 
him their Karls and their Lotelés and their Ludwigs 
were missing. In the casual manner of one — for want 
of a better simile - asking a servant to fetch him a 
match, he had given his subordinates instructions to 
look for the missing children ; but as his instructions 
were, in all probability, carried out in the same manner 
as they had been given, it is no wonder that, so far, not 
a single clue to the whereabouts of any one of the 
missing children had been found. 

““T am very sorry, Count,” the Provost remarked, 
“* but yours is not the only case ; this is the tenth disap- 
pearance within the past few weeks. I have told my 
officers to try to catch the kidnappers. I can’t do more.” 

“* Can’t do more!” the Count shouted, in a fury, 
“Why don’t you go and search yourself, instead of 
sitting there looking so smug and comfortable! Can’t 
do more! Is that a fitting answer to give a parent who 
is nearly crazy with grief at the loss of his son? 
P’Il—_—” and he advanced towards the Provost with 
so fierce an expression in his eyes that the Provost 
sprang from his chair in terror, and, retreating behind 
it, cried out: 

“* Be calm, sir, I implore you to be calm, and I’ll do 
my best. An idea has suddenly come to me. Christine 
Evig, the mad woman, was here just now. She has 
lost her child too, and she is always coming here to 
enquire if we have found it.” 
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* Ah!” the Count exclaimed, as visions of the tall, 
thin woman, with the wild look in her eyes, he had 
encountered at the entrance to the police building, 
came back to him. “I saw her. She had a similar 
experience to my own?” 

“Yes,” the Provost said, not yet venturing to 
resume his seat. “ One evening, two years ago, she 
was passing along the street of the Trois Bateaux, 
which, as you know, is very narrow and winding, 
accompanied by her little girl, Deubche (I remember 
the name, because she is always repeating it), when 
something occurred — possibly, the path being narrow, 
she wished to make room for a passer—that caused her 
to let go of Deubche’s hand and walk on ahead of her. 
The child, we presume, followed her mother, but 
when the latter turned to look for her, she could see 
no sign of her anywhere. She had totally disappeared. 
Her disappearance is no more inexplicable than all the 
other disappearances, but the shock of it has sent 
Christine Evig mad.” 

“Poor soul! ” the Count murmured. “ I can sym- 
pathise with her. But how, if she is so mad, do you 
think she can be of any service to me?” 

“ Why,” the Provost said, glancing apprehensively 
at the Colonel’s huge fists, which were still tightly 
clenched, “‘ when she was here just now she said a3 

“Yes, what did she say?” the Count demanded 
impatiently. 

“* She said she had seen a woman carrying a child.” 

“ Ah!” the Count exclaimed. “ Go on.” 

* Well, thinking she was raving again,” the Provost 
continued, “I sent her away.” 

“Sent her away,” the Count shouted, “ without 
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waiting to hear her story, every word she had to say ; 
and without making any effort to find the woman she 
had seen? Oh! Mein Gott! I'd like to run you 
through——”’ and, half drawing his sword, as if he 
meant to carry out his threat, the Count paced fran- 
tically up and down the room. “You villain, you——” 
he suddenly broke out again, swinging round and 
facing the terrified Provost. “ You get a good salary 
and you do nothing. Find my child or PU have you 
thrown into the gutter.” 

The Provost, afraid to utter a syllable, lest he should 
still further rouse the Count, who still kept his hand on 
his sword, was clinging on to the back of his chair, 
his eyes bulging and his knees shaking, when, somewhat 
to his relief now, one of the police officers came in 
with Christine Evig. 

““T couldn’t keep her out, sir,’ the police officer 
began apologetically, “‘ she insisted, and I had to let 
her in.” 

“ What is it you have to tell us ? ” the Count said, in 
a kind voice, approaching Christine and laying his 
hand on her shoulder. “ Don’t be afraid. I’m inter- 
ested in your story and want to hear it. You sawa 
woman carrying a child ?” 

“Yes, yes!” Christine cried excitedly. “A tall 
woman with a dreadful, oh, a dreadful face. She % 
** Yes, yes,” the Count cried. “ She did what ? ” 

“<T can’t remember,” Christine faltered, placing her 
hand on her forehead, as if trying to think. “ That is 
always the case. I get so far, then it all goes.” 

“Try, try,” the Count observed mildly, “and it 
will all come back to you. Who was the woman ? ” 

“T don’t know,” Christine replied, “‘ but I am sure 
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it was she who took Deubche, just as she was carrying 
that child. Carrying it away to kill it.” 

“What!” the Count cried, turning suddenly sick 
and faint. “ God grant you are wrong.” 

Then, seized with a sudden inspiration, he took 
Christine gently by the hand and, without as much as 
a glance at the astonished Provost, led her out of the 
room and building. 

‘* Now,” he said, when they were in the street, “ go 
where you think you may see the woman, and I will 
follow, no matter how far.”’ 

Muttering to herself, Christine Evig stood for a 
minute on the pavement, irresolute, and then, as if 
yielding to an impulse, suddenly commenced walking 
in the direction of the canal. The Colonel followed a 
few yards behind. It was a raw, wet evening, and the 
few pedestrians in sight were hurrying along, the 
collars of their overcoats well up to the level of their 
ears, and their hats pressed firmly down over their 
eyes, in defiance of the wind’s furious attempts to dis- 
lodge them. Without a pause, Christine kept on her 
‘course till she arrived at the old wooden bridge span- 
ning the canal. Here she stopped for a moment or so 
to peer down into the black, muddy depths beneath, 
and then, with an uncertain air, she went on again. 
On through the narrow streets of l’"Imprimerie, of the 
Maillet, the Halle Aux Vins, the Vieilles Boucheries, 
and the Fosses de l’Evéche; the Count still at her 
heels. 

It was striking one o’clock when they arrived in the 
Place de l’Evéche. The weather had now changed. 
The rain had ceased, and the moon, showing itself 
periodically from between banks of dark, swiftly 

Pu 
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moving clouds, shone in full radiance, its white beams 
making the thousand and one little pools of water 
lying in the hollows of the paving-stones glint and 
sparkle. Close at hand was a fountain, and Christine 
going to it, poised herself on the edge of the large 
stone basin. 

Minute after minute passed, and the Count was be- 
ginning to fear she never would go on again, when he 
saw her spring to her feet, stare in the direction of the 
entrance to the narrow, sordid lane of the Vieilles 
Ferrailles, and then make a sudden rush for it. With 
his hand on the hilt of his sword, the Count instantly 
followed her. On and on she ran, first down one 
turning, and then another, through gloomy winding 
alleys, across dismal courts littered with manure- 
heaps, piles of rubbish, hand barrows and carts, till 
she finally entered a blind alley, so dark that the Count 
could hardly see to follow her. Fortunately, however, 
the moon, which had for some minutes been obscured, 
revealed itself, and he was thus able to keep his guide 
in view and alsototake some stock of his surroundings. 
The alley, one of the worst slums in all Mayence, was 
foul and squalid to a degree, and Christine, who was 
only a yard or two in front of him, seemed to be look- 
ing about her in a dazed and bewildered way, when 
they both saw the sickly light of a lamp suddenly ap- 
pear through the cracks of the shutters belonging to 
the window of a room at the top of a rickety-looking 
wooden staircase. With a cry of “ That’s the place,” 
Christine stared up at the room, and then, turning to 
the Count, beckoned to him. 

** That’s where the woman carrying the child went,” 
she whispered to the Count, as he came up to her. 
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** Are you sure ? ” he said. 

“Yes,” she responded. “The woman with the 
evil face went up those stairs. I watched her climb 
up them.” 

There was a wicket gate leading out of the alley into 
the tiny yard at the foot of the staircase, and it was pad- 
locked on the inside ; but the Count was equal to the 
occasion. Hurling himself against the gate with all 
his force, he burst it open. Just as he did so, the 
clock of St. Ignatius, close by, struck two. The yard, 
in which he now found himself, though small, was 
certainly well stocked. A heap of old iron in one 
cotner, tins and broken bottles in another; here a 
collection of rags; there a dead cat, the unfortunate 
victim, no doubt, of foul play, the play indulged in 
by the children belonging to the alley ; and the place 
altogether was so filthy and loathsome that the Count, 
for the first time, faltered. 

However, a heartrending cry of “My child, 
Deubche!” from Christine, who was standing at his 
elbow, her wild eyes open to their fullest extent and 
fixed on the room with the shuttered window, made 
him realise what was at stake, and he immediately com- 
menced ascending the stairs. Between the room and 
the top of the stairs was a small space about a yard 
square, and, when the Count was about half way up 
the stairs, a woman, holding a tin lamp in one hand 
and in the other a slater’s hatchet, came out of the 
room on to this platform. She was tall and thin and 
fairly young, probably under thirty years of age, with 
matted, tow-coloured hair, bony cheeks, long pointed 
ears, standing almost straight out from the head, and 
very light, greenish-grey eyes that glittered like the 
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eyes of a leopard. Her hands, too, with their bony 
fingers and long nails, curved at the ends, resembled 
the talons of some dreadful beast of prey. She wore 
a red, rather gaudy petticoat, and a pair of carpet 
slippers, and her fondness for jewellery was evinced 
by the fact that from her large, hideous, misshapen 
ears hung massive gold earrings, while bangles of the 
same precious metal gleamed on her skinny arms and 
wrists. A stranger and more sinister being the Count 
had never seen. Directly she caught sight of him she 
turned and made a rush for the door of the room, but 
before she could reach it the Count had caught hold 
of her. 

““Wretch!” he shouted. ‘“‘ You’ve got my child. 
Where is he?” 

In response, the woman made a fearful slash at him 
with the hatchet, a slash which, had it found its mark, 
would probably have killed him outright, for she was 
amazingly strong and virile for one of her slight build, 
but as the Count, fortunately, was on his guard, he 
evaded the blow, and, seizing the woman by the 
throat, he threw her down on to the stairs. 

Tearing his flesh with her long nails and digging 
her sharp teeth into his arm, she put up a most 
desperate fight. 

““ Give me my child, my boy,” the Count panted, 
“or Pil kill you.” 

“You shall have him,” the woman laughed. “ Let 
me up and I'll take you to him. Take care; you’re 
throttling me. Mother!” She raised her voice to a 
scream, and in answer to her cries another older and 
even more terrible creature came out of the room. 

Clad in a filthy bodice and tattered petticoat, she had 
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the same pale, evil eyes and horrible pointed, pro- 
jecting ears. Her hands too were bony, with the 
same talon-like fingers and curiously long curved 
nails. In one of them she held a large butcher’s knife. 
Grasping the situation at once, she came, muttering 
and cursing, but with surprising agility, to the scene 
of action, and, selecting a place between the Count’s 
shoulders, she was about to stab him with her knife, 
when Christine, who up to now had watched the fray 
in silence, seemingly spellbound, caught her by the 
atm. In an instant the hag, turning her attention 
from the Count to Christine, sprang at the latter, and, 
clutching hold of her by the hair, forced her head back, 
while she drew the keen-edged knife across her bared 
throat. Horrified, the Count released his hold of 
the younger of the women, who immediately rose up 
and, thrusting him aside, bounded up the stairs into 
the room above, dragging her mother in with her ; 

The Count hesitated, not quite knowing what to 
do, whether to try to succour Christine, whom he 
could hear gurgling, or to follow the two women into 
the room. Just then heavy footsteps resounded on 
the pavement of the alley, and a stentorian voice called 
out : 

“Ho there, what’s up ?” 

“Ts that you, watchman?” the Count cried. 
“Come here. Don’t lose a moment.” 

“ All right,” the watchman responded. “ Who- 
ever you are, I’ll be with you in a trice.” 

He was a hefty fellow, was Selig ; he had done use- 
ful service in his time as a soldier, and now that he was 
engaged in patrolling the worst slums in Mayence — 
the authorities knew what they were about when they 
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selected him — he was perhaps serving in a still more 
useful manner. Six feet in height, with great broad 
shoulders, he presented a remarkable spectacle in his 
otterskin cap and goatskin coat. In one hand he held 
a lantern, and in the other a formidable cudgel. Di- 
rectly he caught sight of the Count’s uniform he drew 
himself up, and, saluting, exclaimed respectfully : 

“ Beg pardon, sir. I had no idea of finding anyone 
of your esteemed rank in such a place. What is the 
matter, sir?” 

“‘ Matter?” the Count said. ‘“‘ Why, this poor 
woman” — and he pointed to Christine — “‘has had her 
throat cut, and her murderers are in that room ” ; and 
he pointed to the room with the shutters. ‘“ Who 
lives there?” 

“ The Josels, sir,” Selig responded. ‘‘ Gesina and 
her daughter Wilhelmina. Gesina sells sausages in 
the market and Wilhelmina makes them.” 

A thought so frightful entered the Count’s mind on 
hearing this that he turned sick and faint, and all but 
swooned. As he leaned against the balustrade of the 
staircase for support, his eyes fell on something gleam- 
ing in the moonlight. It was a row of bright brass 
buttons on a child’s frock, that lay on the top of a pile 
of other clothes on the ground, just outside the door 
of the room. Filled with ghastly apprehension, the 
Count went to the pile and examined it. Just under 
the frock lay a velvet cap and a pair of buckled shoes ; 
they all three belonged to his child. He had bought 
the shoes himself only three days ago. Frock, cap, 
and shoes were all wet and sticky. He looked at his 
hands; they were covered with blood. For a few 
moments he was too overcome with grief and horror 
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to do anything. Then, with a roar of rage, he hurled 
himself at the Josels’ door. It flew open, and he was 
precipitated into the room. 

A few seconds later, and the inhabitants of the alley 
were roused from their slumbers by the most appalling 
shrieks — shrieks so hellish that they could only be 
issuing, so the awakened ones thought, from a whole 
army of devils let loose. Selig, not liking to inter- 
fere, remained outside the mystery room, trembling. 
In all his experience as a soldier he had never listened 
toany sounds half as dreadful as those demoniacal ones 
that came from that room. 

Presently the Count came out of it, sword in hand. 
The sword was dripping with blood, and so was he. 

“You can go in now,” he said to Selig. “‘ My poor 
child is avenged.” 

Thus was the secret of the Josels’ mystery room ex- 
plained. Wilhelmina, carrying a sack, used to prowl 
about the streets of Mayence after dusk, and when- 
ever, within her beat, a child was left unprotected, and 
she could purloin it without it being seen, into her 
sack it went. She had her own particular way of 
stifling its cries and countering its kicks; and, once 
inside the mystery room, its fate was soon settled. 
Wilhelmina then got busy, and no one who ate the 
sausages Gesina sold in the market ever guessed of 
what they were composed. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ROOMS OF STRANGE PORTRAITS 


YSTERY rooms in which a portrait is the 
principal phenomenon are not very uncom- 
mon. ‘The story of one such was told me years ago 
by an actor named Hampden, whom I used frequently 
to meet and chat with at the Actors’ Association in 
Regent Street. Hampden was the nephew of a lady 
of title whom I will call Lady Beadon, and it was she 
who had the following experience. When a girl, 
some friends of hers invited her to spend Christmas 
week with them in their town house, which was in the 
neighbourhood of Hay Hill. Though the demon de- 
molition is responsible for the non-existence of many 
houses we used to know in this locality, I believe the 
house that figures in this story is still standing ; at 
least, it was some short time ago. 

To proceed, Lady Beadon accepted her friends’ in- 
vitation, and on her arrival her hostess said, “‘ I know 
you are very strong minded, Beatrice; I wonder if 
you would mind my putting you in the portrait room ? 
All the other rooms are occupied.” 

“Put me where you like,” Lady Beadon laughed. 
“ Why should I mind sleeping in the portrait room P? ” 

““ Only because it is said to be haunted,”’ her hostess 
replied. “ None of us has ever seen a ghost in it, but 
friends of ours who have slept in that room have com- 
plained of being disturbed by something curious 


happening. You won’t be afraid P ” 
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** Not unless you give me too good a dinner and I 
make a pig of myself,” Lady Beadon said with a smile. 
“No, I have never seen a ghost and never shall. 
Neither will you, because there aren’t such things.” 

And so the question was settled, and Lady Beadon 
was allotted the room known as the portrait room, 
which struck her as very odd, because there wasn’t a 
pottrait in it. Her first night in it passed quite un- 
eventfully. She slept soundly, almost from the 
moment she got into bed till the maid brought her 
an early cup of tea in the morning. 

She meant to ask her hostess why the room was 
called the portrait room, and what was supposed to 
haunt it, but there wete other guests besides herself, 
and they all had so much to talk about that she did not 
get an opportunity. Consequently, she was just as 
ignorant with regard to the nature of the alleged 
haunting on the second night of her visit as she had 
been on the first. 

On Christmas Eve the family retired, as they usually 
did on that night, rather early, and Lady Beadon, 
feeling wide awake, sat in front of the fire reading. 

Suddenly she became aware of a feeling that some- 
one besides herself was in the room. She felt that that 
someone was watching her from behind, and the 
feeling gradually became so acute that, unable to bear 
it, she laid aside her book and looked round. To her 
astonishment, on the wall immediately facing her, that 
had been an absolute blank before, there was now the 
full-length portrait of a girl, probably not more than 
nineteen years of age. She was wearing a white dress, 
quaintly old-fashioned, with a long, dark cloak over 
it. She had no hat, and her golden hair fell in a mass of 
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curls about her neck and shoulders. Her features were 
vety pretty but not classical, her nose being slightly 
retroussé and her chin perhaps slightly too prominent. 
Her daintily moulded lips, parted in a charming smile, 
showed a glimpse of white and perfectly even teeth. 
Mote arresting, however, than any of these features 
were her eyes; they were of a blue-grey colour, long 
in shape, and their expression was one of irrepressible 
fun and mischief. 

Lady Beadon thought she had never seen such a 
pleasing face, and it fascinated her to such an extent — 
more, in fact, than any face she had ever seen — that 
she advanced a few steps and stood and gazed at it. 
She had been thus gazing for a minute or so, when 
suddenly the face underwent a most alarming change ; 
the arch and mischievous expression in the eyes gave 
place to one of stark terror, whilst the lips, instead of 
being parted in a smile, were now tightly drawn and 
compressed. The girl appeared to be witnessing some 
awful spectacle in the room immediately behind where 
Lady Beadon was standing, and the latter was so 
shocked that she fainted |! 

On coming to, she looked at once at the wall for the 
picture, but it was not there, and the wall was as usual 
not only pictureless, but devoid of any ornament 
whatever. Not knowing what to make of the incident, 
which, try how she would, she could not attribute to 
imagination or a dream, it had been so absolutely real, 
Lady Beadon now proceeded to undress and get into 
bed. She slept fairly well, and in the morning resolved 
to say nothing about the picture, at any rate for the 
present. She went down to breakfast, outwardly her 
usual self, calm and smiling. That night, however, on 
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again appeared on the wall, and with the same result, a 
metamorphosis so sudden and shocking that Lady 
Beadon fainted. The following morning she told her 
hostess what had happened, and asked her if anyone 
else occupying that room had had a similar experience. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘ Everyone who has spent 
a night in it at this time of the year has seen that very 
same portrait that you saw, and witnessed the same 
change take place in it, that you witnessed. I ought 
not to have done so, I know, and I feel quite ashamed 
of myself, but I really gave you that room, with a 
purpose. Knowing you to be extremely level-headed 
and sceptical with regard to hauntings, I wanted to see 
if you, like all the others who have occupied that room, 
would see the picture. Had you not seen it, I should 
have felt inclined to think that those who said they 
had were either abnormally imaginative or had been 
dreaming. Although even then, of course, it would 
seem strange that they should all imagine or dream 
the same thing, namely, that they see a portrait on the 
wall which undergoes a transformation, and which, 
from their respective descriptions of it, is obviously 
that of my husband’s ancestress Phoebe Deccron. 
However, I am now convinced that the room really 
is haunted, and, as one of our guests is leaving to-day, 
her room shall be got ready for you to sleep in to-night.” 

“Well, after this experience of mine, which, 
apparently, tallies with other people’s, I suppose I 
must admit the possibility, at least, of ghosts ; but do 
tell me,” Lady Beadon continued, “about this 
ancestress, Phoebe Deccron. If her portrait be a true 
one, she must have been very beautiful.” 
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“She undoubtedly was,” Lady Beadon’s hostess 
replied, “ and I will tell you her history with pleasure, 
ptovided you promise to keep it a profound secret. 
I must ask you to do this, because the subject is a very 
sore one with my husband. Many old families, they 
say, have a skeleton in the cupboard, and this is the 
skeleton in his.”’ 

On Lady Beadon promising secrecy, her hostess 
told her the following story. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
Delinports: had in their household a young governess 
named Phcebe Deccron, who was quite extraordinarily 
pretty. The Delinports had three children, Philip the 
eldest, Dorothea a year or two younger, and Marion a 
child of about twelve years of age. Philip was a good- 
looking, manly youth, and being, besides, heir to a 
considerable fortune, he had no lack of admirers ; 
although they numbered amongst them, perhaps, only 
one who really liked him for himself, apart from his 
properties. That one was Phebe. She fell desperately 
in love with him at first sight, but she managed so to 
mask her feelings towards him that no one but herself 
was aware of them. Philip was merely polite to her, 
but nothing more. 

Now it so happened that, when at home for her 
holidays, she was sent one day by her parents with a 
message to an old woman named Jenny MacPherson, 
who had second sight and was regarded by all the local 
people with something akin to awe. Jenny took a 
great fancy to the young girl, and gave her a stone, 
which she said came from the hill in Strathpeffer, near 
Dingwall, where Coinneach Odhar Fiosaiche, popularly 
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known as the Braham Seer or the Warlock of the 
Glen, found the magic stone that revealed to him, 
when he looked into it, not only all manner of con- 
temporary events, but events which were to come to 
pass in the future. 

“ So long as you only wish for something lawful,” 
she told Pheebe, “‘ something that wrongs no one else, 
you will obtain your wants by holding the stonein your 
left hand and wishing with all your heart and soul. 
There must be no atom of disbelief in you when you 
do this, otherwise nothing will happen; you must 
have absolute confidence in the power of the stone. 
Wish for anything that may mean harm to anyone 
else, and ill will come to you.” 

Phcebe accepted the gift with many thanks, and took 
it back with her to London. On her arrival, one of the 
first things she learned was that Philip Delinport was 
engaged to be married to Lady Evelyn Brynton, 
youngest daughter of the Earl of Cardyke. The news 
was so great a shock to Pheebe that it was only by the 
exercise of enormous self-control she managed to go 
on with her duties and conceal her bitter sorrow from 
her little pupil Marion. The worst ordeal of all, how- 
ever, was when Lady Evelyn came to stay in the 
house. She and Phebe seldom met, of course, but, 
when they did encounter one another, Lady Evelyn 
treated Pheebe in just the same, cold, disdainful manner 
as she treated the servants. It was the custom in 
those and much later days thus to treat governesses, 
and Phcebe, who would have resented such treatment 
from anyone, felt more than merely indignant when it 
came from Lady Evelyn, to whom she had taken 
the very strongest dislike. Nor were matters improved 
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when she heard herself referred to one day, in rather 
more than a stage whisper, by Lady Evelyn as that 
* plain and very consequential young person.’ Conse- 
quential she might be, she told herself, but plain, no ; 
even the common little looking-glass that stood on 
the rickety chest of drawers in her bedroom told her 
she was not that. Lady Evelyn disliked and feared 
her because she was pretty ; that was the truth of the 
matter. Phcebe would not have minded so much, 
perhaps, if Lady Evelyn had made her obnoxious 
remark to someone else, but to Philip, Philip whom 
she, Phebe, adored —- why, it was intolerable ! 

If only she were independent, instead of being in 
this horrible subordinate position! Then an idea came 
to her; why not try the stone old Jenny MacPherson 
had given her? Believing firmly in Jenny’s faculty of 
second sight and of predicting coming events, she had 
confidence in the magical power of the stone. 

When alone in her bedroom, a night or two after 
Lady Evelyn had made the remark that so rankled, 
she took the stone out of the box she kept it in and, 
holding it in her left hand, said, “I wish with all my 
heart and soul that Philip would fall in love with me, 
as much in love as I am with him, and break off his 
engagement to that hateful creature, Lady Evelyn. 
Hear me, oh, hear me, you Powers, whatever you may 
be that are associated with this stone.” 

Before getting into bed, she slipped the stone under 
her pillow, and a few minutes later she was fast asleep 
and dreaming. She thought she was sitting in the 
schoolroom, waiting for her pupil Marion, when the 
door opened and someone, not Marion, but a tall, 
thin gentleman, immaculately dressed and carrying in 
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wish last night,” he said, “and I will try to bring 
about a marriage between you and the object of your 
affection, provided you sign this paper stipulating that 
you will come to me at midnight exactly twenty-one 
years after your martfiage.” 

He put the paper on the table in front of Phebe as 
he spoke, and handed her the pen and ink. Phebe 
looked at it and read: ‘I, Phoebe Deccron, do pro- 
mise faithfully that if the being associated with the 
stone Jenny MacPherson gave me brings about a mar- 
riage between Philip Delinport and me, I will come to 
him at midnight exactly twenty-one years to the day of 
the month after my marriage.’ 

The stranger was good-looking in a strange, un- 
usual manner, and seemed so much in earnest that 
Phoebe, who would have signed any agreement, no 
matter what the terms, to gain Philip’s love, if only for 
a brief period, at once put her name to the document. 

“Thank you very much indeed,” the gentleman 
said politely. “I will now do my best to bring about 
the matter you so very much desire ; and in order that 
you do not think my visit and your signing this agree- 
ment merely a dream when you awake, I will leave 
half open the door of your room, which you locked 
before getting into bed. Au revoir.” 

He then picked up the paper, and, bowing gravely 
to Phebe, walked out of the room, taking care to 
leave the door just half open. Phoebe was conscious of 
nothing more till she awoke at seven o’clock in the 
morning, but, with the memory of all that had hap- 
pened vividly in her mind, she at once looked at the 
door, and it was exactly half open. 
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Convinced, therefore, that the signing of the docu- 
ment was no dream, she came down to breakfast full of 
eager anticipation, and to her great joy Philip, for the 
first time, condescended to bid her a smiling good 
morning. More than once she caught his eyes fixed 
on her during breakfast, and later in the day he came 
into the schoolroom on some very lame excuse. After 
that the change in his manner towards her and 
Lady Evelyn was noticeable. While he looked more 
and more admiringly at her, and was continually 
finding some excuse to come into the schoolroom, his 
attitude towards his fiancée became perceptibly cooler 
and more restrained. At length he broke off his en- 
gagement to Lady Evelyn, and openly transferred his 
affections to the delighted Pheebe. 

The family at first tried their hardest to prevent such 
a mésalliance, but destiny was against their interference. 
Philip was determined to have his own way, and, as 
Phcebe impressed them more and more every day with 
her beauty and exceedingly amiable qualities, they 
eventually withdrew their opposition, and in due time 
Phcebe and Philip were married. 

Everything went well with them. No couple could 
have lived more happily together, and they were 
blessed with two of the most charming children. The 
yeats sped by, and Philip announced his intention of 
celebrating thetwenty-first anniversary of their wedding 
with a grand ball. As the day for it drew near, Phoebe 
became more and more depressed. She had never told 
anyone about the stone or her compact, but she now 
confided in the vicar of the church she attended and 
told him everything. After listening to her story with 
the greatest interest, he said that the person who 
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persuaded her to sign the document got in touch with 
her, he was afraid, owing to her disregard of Jenny 
MacPherson’s warning. Had her wish to marry 
Philip not entailed injury to Lady Evelyn, all would 
have been well, and the bearer of the document she 
signed would never have come near her. All the same, 
he was sincerely sorry for her, as in his opinion there 
were extenuating circumstances in her case and he 
would certainly use the prayers of the Church on her 
behalf. 

The eventful night of the ball at last arrived. It was 
in full swing when Phoebe complained of a headache 
and retired to her room. As she did not return, her 
husband went to look for her. He found her lying on 
her bed dead, and in one of her hands she held a sheet 
of foolscap paper. It was the document she had signed 
exactly twenty-one years previously, and the secret of 
how it got there, of course, died with her. 

For years, Lady Beadon’s hostess continued, Phebe 
Deccron’s portrait hung on the wall in the portrait 
room, exactly where its ghostly counterpart had ap- 
peared to Lady Beadon and others, but for some 
reason or another it had been removed to the family’s 
country seat in Scotland, and there stowed away in an 
attic; and that obviously, in her opinion, was the 
reason of the haunting. 


Equally strange is the case of a portrait-haunted 
room neat Manchester. The story was told me some 
years prior to the Great War by a Miss Mellie, who 
actually experienced the phenomenon. 

She was invited to spend Christmas in an old 
country house to the north of Manchester with some 
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people who, for the sake of convenience, I will call 
Barron — Colonel and Mrs. Barron. 

She was allotted a room in the front of the house 
immediately overlooking the drive. It was a large and 
rather gloomy toom, furnished after the ponderous 
fashion of the mid-Victorian era. Several pictures 
hung on the oak-panelled walls, but the one that at- 
tracted her attention most was that of a singularly 
handsome young man, clad in the costume of the early 
Georges. There was something about his frank, boyish 
face and laughing eyes that pleased her very much, and 
she stood, after dressing for dinner on the night of her 
atrival, for quite a long time looking atit. Two nights 
later she was alone in her room, dressing for dinner, her 
maid having gone on an errand for her, when she 
heard a curious banging, rattling sound, and on turning 
round to discover what was happening, she saw to her 
amazement that the picture that interested her so 
much, namely, the portrait of the young man with the 
laughing eyes, was swinging backwards and forwards 
on the wall as if someone were shaking it very vio- 
lently. The moment she approached it, she got another 
shock. It became suddenly still, and she perceived that 
the young man now had no head. Where the head 
should have been there was nothing ; the neck ter- 
minating in a bloody stump, which was so realistic 
that Miss Mellie fainted. When she recovered, her 
maid was standing over her with a glass of water. 
Wondering if she could possibly have been dreaming, 
and thinking at any rate that her maid would deem her 
mad, or going mad, if she told her what had really 
happened, she attributed her faint to the heat of the 
room (the room was very hot, owing to a rather fierce 
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fire in the large, old-fashioned grate), continued 
dressing, and in due course went down to dinner. 
During dessert, when the servants were out of the 
room, she said to her hostess, “I witnessed a rather 
rematkable phenomenon just now in my bedroom, 
I think it must have been due to vibration.” 

“What was that?” Mrs. Barron said, turning 
slightly pale. 

*“ Why,’’ Miss Mellie went on, “ the portrait of that 
handsome youth in early Georgian costume began to 
sway about, as if in a hurricane, or at least as if some- 
one were shaking it vigorously. Moreover——” But 
here the lady sitting next to her, a relative of the 
Barrons, gave her a nudge, and Miss Mellie, realising 
that she had probably made a faux pas, said no more. 

Mrs. Barron was now deadly pale, and a painful 
silence ensued, but, thanks to the tact and cleverness of 
the aforesaid relative of the Barrons, who enquired of 
the Colonel what programme he had in store for them 
all on the morrow — Christmas Day — the tongues of 
the guests were loosened, and in a few moments the 
conversation became general. Some minutes later, in 
the drawing-room, the lady who had nudged Miss 
Mellie drew her aside and said to her, “‘ Whatever 
induced you to allude to that picture ? I suppose you 
don’t know the tradition. Listen, and I’ll tell it you as 
briefly as possible. That young man in the portrait 
was a Jacobite ancestor of Colonel Barron, and he was 
heir to this property at the time of the 1715 Rebellion. 
The second brother, who coveted the estate and also 
the lady to whom the heir was engaged, formed a 
liabolical plot. He hired two men to waylay and 
nurder the heir when he was on his way to join the 
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Old Pretender’s army, so that his death would natur- 
ally be attributed to his having fallen in an encounter 
with the Hanoverian troops. Everything turned out 
as the second brother had hoped, up to a certain 
point. The ruffians waylaid the heir, cut off his head, 
and buried his remains by the roadside. After they had 
received payment, however, and were dismissed 
(they had come to the house, it seems, for their 
money), by a strange chance one of the sisters of the 
murderer and the murdered overheard the assassins 
say that the young laird had not paid them enough. 
On her telling het father what she had overheard, the 
father had the two men seized, and he himself threat- 
ened them with instant death if they did not confess 
what they had done for which they declared they were 
insufficiently paid. 

“The two men then confessed, and by so doing 
placed the wretched parents in a terrible dilemma. To 
give the assassins up to justice would mean the cer- 
tain exposure of their second son’s guilt, whilst to 
hush the matter up, besides some risk of exposure, 
since a rogue has no honour, would mean a heavy 
bribe which they could ill afford to pay. Choosing the 
latter alternative, they paid the two assassins the exor- 
bitant sum of money they demanded to go to America 
and settle there, and subsequently sent the son who had 
brought all this trouble upon them to one of the 
Universities abroad, where, within a few months of his 
arrival, he was killed in a drunken brawl. Immediately 
before his death, however, the portrait of the brother 
he had murdered, which was hanging on the wall of 
the room he had occupied during his lifetime, was seen 
to swing backwards and forwards, whilst the head in 
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it temporarily disappeared, leaving the neck a mere 
stump, jagged and bleeding, as it would be, supposing 
the head had but just been clumsily severed from it. 
These ghastly phenomena have been repeated ever 
since, always before the death of a member of the 
Barron family, and it is for this reason that your 
reference to that picture just now caused such a sensa- 
tion. I only hope that the omen in this instance will 
prove futile, and that no death will ensue.” 

Miss Mellie was, of course, greatly perturbed and 
shocked upon hearing what her experience augured ; 
but she was still more perturbed and shocked, she 
informed me, when, a few days after her visit to the 
Barrons terminated, she was told that they had just re- 
ceived the news of the death of their eldest son in a 
boating accident. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
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NE sometimes wonders how disembodied spirits 

amuse themselves in their leisure moments, if 

they have any; but the following case, the truth of 

which is vouched for,: shows that they are occasion- 

ally at all events allowed to indulge in some of their 
old pastimes. 

At Port Royal there stands, or there once stood, a 
building that was formerly used as a morgue, and 
subsequently converted into a billiard-room, for the 
accommodation of the officers quartered in the town. 
One Sunday evening, the Colonel of a regiment that 
had just arrived in Port Royal was strolling along by 
himself close to the billiard-room, when he suddenly 
caught the familiar sounds of balls rolling, rushing, 
and being pocketed, proceeding from it. As the room 
was not open on Sundays, the Colonel concluded that 
some of the soldiers had got in surreptitiously, and 
curious to see who they were, he raised himself up on 
tiptoe and peeped in at one of the windows. To his 
astonishment, in the room, which was brilliantly 
lighted by moonbeams, there was no one. There was 
the billiard-table, but not a ball on it, and the cues were 
all in their places on the racks, but not a sign of a 
human being anywhere. Much puzzled, the Colonel 
turned to go away, and, the moment he did so, he 

1 Vide Ghostly Visitors, by Spectre Stricken. 
240 
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again heard the balls rolling and clicking. Deter- 
mined to catch the culprits who, he imagined, were 
having a good joke at his expense, he went round to 
the back of the building containing the billiard-room 
and, discovering a door there that was unlocked, he 
quietly entered. 

For a few moments he stood outside the billiard- 
room, listening, as he thought, to the men playing, and 
then suddenly rushed in. The room was just as he had 
seen it through the window — absolutely tenantless. 
There was something so eerie in the silence that now 
reigned throughout the building that the Colonel, 
feeling for the first time afraid, lost no time in quitting 
it and getting home. 

When relating his experience to a brother officer 
next day, the latter exclaimed, “ What! you don’t 
mean to say you’ve never heard of that haunting ? 
Why, I thought everybody knew about it. They say 
that some officers who were playing in that room one 
day left off suddenly, owing to some tragic happening, 
and that their spirits meet there periodically to try to 
finish their interrupted game. This explanation of the 
haunting may, I admit, be pure invention, but I myself 
have heard the ghostly game being played, though I 
cannot say by whom, and not only you, but many 
others whom I know, have heard it too.” 


M. Adolphe d’Assier, in his work Posthumous 
Humanity, narrates the case of a fencing ghost — that 
is to say, a ghost that was constantly heard engaged in 
this pursuit. The phantom was that of a young man 
of St. Giron who, besides being an all-round athlete, 
was especially fond of fencing, and, becoming insane, 
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was put in the lunatic asylum at St. Lizier, where he 
died. Subsequently, hauntings broke out in his old 
home. At the same hour every day, footsteps, recog- 
nised as his, were heard pacing up and down the floor 
of the bedroom he formerly occupied ; and a voice, 
recognised as his, was heard speaking, albeit unintel- 
ligibly. Then came the clash of foils, as if two people 
were engaged in a contest, but when anyone ventured 
to open the door of the room to look in, the noises at 
ofice ceased, and no one nor anything was to be seen 
that could in any way account for them. This haunting 
occurred so regularly every day in the young man’s 
old home, that the people living in the house even- 
tually got quite used to it and took no notice of it. 

Years ago, a room in a house in Cardiff was said to 
be haunted by sounds as if two men were practising 
boxing. A professional boxer was said to have died in 
the house under tragic circumstances, and it was 
thought his spirit, unable to rest, used to haunt the 
room and box there nightly with the earthbound phan- 
tom of some other erstwhile fighter in the ring. 


To return again to the more harmful and harrowing 
mystery rooms, there are those that are haunted by an 
intangible something that imparts to one all the sensa- 
tions of strangulation. 

Some yeats ago, there was a room of this descrip- 
tion in a house in Edgbaston, Birmingham. Some 
friends of mine knew the owners of the house, and 
they could never let it for any length of time on 
account of the unpleasant nature of the phenomenon in 
this particular room. Once, a young curate from the 
north of England, who had gained great distinctions in 
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athletics at his University and was utterly sceptical with 
regard to the super-physical, having obtained permis- 
sion to spend a night in the mystery room, went to the 
house with a party of friends, who remained in a room 
on the ground floor, while he ascended boldly to the 
haunted chamber. 

In about one hour from the time he left them his 
friends heard him come out of the room, choking and 
gasping, and, on running upstairs in a body, they found 
him leaning against the landing wall, white as a sheet 
and trembling all over. They asked him at once if he 
had seen anything, and he replied, “‘ No, I only felt 
something jelly-like, icy cold, and indescribably dis- 
gusting, seize me by the throat. I was nearly suffo- 
cated, and hadI stayed in the room another second I am 
certain I should have been dead. I wouldn’t go back 
into that beastly room for a thousand pounds.” 

Pulling himself together with difficulty, he left the 
house as soon as possible with his friends, and, need- 
less to say, perhaps, none of them ever wanted to go 
there again. It was a house, so far as was known, 
without any particular history, no one ever having 
heard of a tragedy or unnatural death occurring in it; 
consequently, one is free to surmise that in all proba- 
bility the haunting was due to something that happened 
on the site of the house either immediately before, or 
may be long before, the house was built. 


Liverpool once possessed — possibly it still possesses 
~a house in which there is a room haunted by a phe- 
nomenon very similar to the foregoing. The house 
that boasted this mystery room was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duke Street, and among others who 
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experienced the phenomenon was a Miss Dickens. The 
house was a boarding-house, and Miss Dickens a guest 
in it. 

On the night of her arrival, being tired after a long 
journey, she went to bed early. She speedily fell asleep, 
but was awakened about one o’clock by a noise that 
sounded like something heavy being rolled across the 
landing of the floor above her. Wondering what it 
could be, Miss Dickens sat up in bed and listened. 
Presently she heard it coming down the stairs ; it made 
curiously hollow-sounding bumps, just like a large 
cask or barrel. It crossed the landing on which she 
was, and approached her room. 

Feeling considerably alarmed now, for there was 
something distinctly unpleasant in the sounds, she was 
about to get out of bed and lock the door, when the 
door flew open and the thing entered. Too afraid to 
look at it, she buried her head under the bedclothes 
and listened, as it rolled across the floor to her bed; 
some heavy weight then fell right across her, and she 
feltsomething grip hold of her throat. Shetried to get 
free and cry out, but could not, and happily lost 
consciousness. 

When she came to, she was lying on the floor, and, 
not daring to move from terror, she remained there 
till it was daylight, when she got back again into bed. 

The proprietress of the boarding-house, with whom 
Miss Dickens sought an early interview in the morn- 
ing, pretended at first that she, Miss Dickens, must 
have had a nightmare, but she afterwards admitted 
that she thought the room was very badly haunted, as 
several of her guests hadcomplained of undergoing the 
same horrible experience in it, and she said she would 
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not have allotted it to Miss Dickens had there been 
another room vacant. 

Asked by Miss Dickens if there was any reason for 
the haunting, she said that a murder, so she had heard, 
had been committed in the house many years ago, the 
victim being strangled, then dismembered, and finally 
put in a barrel and dropped in the river, but whether 
there was any truth in the story or not, she could not 
say. 


There is yet another house in Liverpool with a 
mystery room, a room that is haunted in a very curious 
and unusual manner.: A family living in one of the 
most fashionable districts in Liverpool went abroad 
for awhile, and the lady of the house, before leaving, 
gave strict injunctions to the servants on no account 
whatever to admit strangers during her absence, as the 
house contained many valuables in the way of furniture 
and pictures. 

One day, soon after their departure, a carriage drove 
up to the door of the house ; a footman jumped down 
from it, and, after assisting a lady and little boy to 
alight, rang the front door bell, He then resumed his 
seat by the side of the coachman and the carriage drove 
off. When the parlourmaid opened the door, the lady 
asked if she might see over the house. The servant, 
however, mindful of her instructions, said she was 
sorry, but she could not let anyone see over the house, 
as her mistress had expressly forbidden her to do so. 
It was in vain the lady pleaded, with tears in her eyes, 
that she had the most urgent reasons for her request. 
The servant was adamant, and the lady would have 

1 See Ghostly Visitors. 
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been forced to retire disconsolate, had not another 
servant, who happened to have seen and heard what 
was going on, been touched by the lady’s distress and 
begged her fellow-servant to grant her request. The 
first servant then gave way, and the lady, with a cry 
of joy, entered, the little boy, evidently just as de- 
lighted, keeping close to her. Greatly to the servants’ 
surprise, they seemed absolutely familiar with the 
house, going from room to room and tripping up and 
down the stairs with expressions of the greatest glee. 
Finally, they went into a dressing-room leading out of 
the principal bedroom, and halted in the centre of it. 
The lady then beckoned to the servant, who had 
opened the door to them, and who was watching them 
from the doorway, to approach, and, on her doing so, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ God in heaven bless you for what you 
have done for me this day.” 

She and the boy then suddenly and most inexplicably 
vanished, leaving the bewildered servant, who a second 
before had been standing within a few feet of them, 
staring into space, mere empty space. 

Scared almost out of her senses, she ran downstairs 
and told the servant who had persuaded her to let the 
strangers in what had happened, and this girl, unable 
to credit it, went carefully with her fellow-servant all 
over the house, examining the dressing-room in 
particular, but without avail. There was not a trace 
anywhere, either of the lady or the little boy. In their 
perplexity, the two maids went to the nearest policeman 
and told him what had taken place. 

He would not go to the house alone, but, accom- 
panied by two other policemen, he went back with the 
maids and searched the premises, more especially the 
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dressing-room, the floor of which and also the chimney 
they examined thoroughly. The result was, as the 
maids feared, futile, and the policemen neither found 
the lady and child nor anything that could possibly 
explain their disappearance. ‘The carriage did not 
return for them, nor was anything ever seen or heard 
of them again. 

The dressing-room was subsequently known as the 
mystery room, and although there seems to be no first- 
hand evidence of any further phenomena, it soon 
acquired a very sinister reputation. 


The authenticity of the above case is vouched for, 
as is also that of the following : 

Some years ago, there stood an old mansion near 
Warwick, surrounded by trees of that stately and 
venerable appearance which is so characteristic of the 
trees in the Midland counties of England. At the time 
the events I am about to narrate took place, a family, 
whose name my authority was asked not to disclose, 
and whom I will therefore designate the Peels, lived 
in the old house, as their ancestors had done for many 
generations before them. 

One day a Mrs. Martin, one of Mrs. Peel’s old 
schoolfellows, accompanied by her niece Emma, 
atrived at the house on a visit. After giving her a 
hearty welcome, Mrs. Peel asked her old friend if she 
would mind sharing a room with Emma, as the house 
was rather full, and, on being assured that she would 
not, she showed them into rather a large, gloomy apart- 
ment, situated at one end of a long and shadow-laden 
corridor, at the other end of which was a staircase of 
ghostly appearance. 
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Directly they entered the room, they were conscious 
f a feeling of deep depression and of utter loneliness. 
[hey felt, in fact, that they might just as well have been 
n some dense forest or wilderness, miles away from 
iny human habitation, as in that room, so completely 
did it seem cut off from all the other rooms in the house 
and from all the life and jollity that was apparent there. 
But they said nothing, of course, and hoped the feeling 
would wear off. However, instead of wearing off, the 
acute depression they had felt in the room when they 
had entered it in the daytime was so intensified 
when they entered it to go to bed as to be almost 
unbearable. 

There being no electricity and not even gas in the 
country in those days, the houses were lighted by oil 
lamps and candles, and Mrs. Martin, feeling horribly 
nervous, especially of the large cupboard in one corner 
of the room, decided to keep a candle burning all night. 
Consequently, on getting into bed, she placed a lighted 
candle on the small round table that stood within easy 
reach of her niece Emma, who had been in bed for 
some time. Presently Mrs. Martin heard someone 
blow the candle out. 

** What did you do that for, Emma ? ”’ she enquired. 

“I didn’t do anything,” Emma replied in low and 
‘trembling tones. ‘“ Do strike a light. There’s a box 
of matches on the chair by your side. Someone’s 
in the room.” 

So terrified that she could hardly hold a match, Mrs. 
Martin, after one or two desperate efforts, succeeded 
striking a match, and lighted the candle that was 
1earest to her. Both she and her niece then got up 
and looked fearfully about them, prepared to scream 
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violently the moment they caught sight of the intruder, 
but they could see no one. 

“ He’s either under the bed or in the cupboard,” 
Mrs. Martin whispered. “ You look under the bed, 
and I’ll bolt the cupboard door.” 

Both were shaking all over with dire apprehension ; 
both accomplished their tasks in perfect safety. No 
one was under the bed, and there was not a sound 
inside the cupboard when Mrs. Martin frantically 
bolted the door of it. 

Emma next examined the bedroom door, which she 
remembered locking, and found it intact, locked on the 
inside, just as she had left it; so back into bed they 
both got, much perplexed, but immeasurably relieved. 
A few minutes later, and with a still louder puff, the 
candle was blown out again. Thinking that Emma 
must be playing her a trick, and feeling both hurt and 
indignant, Mrs. Martin lighted the candle on her side 
of the bed and told Emma that she need not relight 
hers. Presently, however, with a still more decided 
puff, the candle on Mrs. Martin’s side of the bed was 
blown out. Greatly mystified now, Mrs. Martin and 
Emma lighted both candles, and, slipping on their 
dressing-gowns, sat down by the fire (which, as it had 
burned very low, they replenished), and watched. 

In a very few minutes, first Emma’s candle, and then 
Mrs. Martin’s, was blown out in precisely the same 
manner as before —that is to say, with a loud and 
vigorous puff; and, this proving too much for their 
nerves, the two ladies flew out of the room, rousing 
the whole of the household with their screams. 

Mrs. Peel, upon hearing what had happened, was 
most apologetic. 
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“Tam so sorry,” she said ; “I did know that room 
was haunted, and of course 1 ought not to have let you 
sleep in it. My only excuse is that I really thought that 
the haunting by this time might have ceased. It is over 
a hundred years ago since it first began, so I have been 
told, and it originated, I believe, in the suicide of one of 
my ancestral relatives, a young man who shot himself 
because he couldn’t pass his examinations, The 
phenomenon that constitutes the haunting, which 
phenomenon, by the way, seems very appropriate 
to a student’s suicide, is really not very alarming, but 
all the same I will find you another room.” 

Another room was found, one of the men guests 
giving up his and making a shake-down for himself in 
the study, and Mrs. Martin and Emma spent the rest 
of the night in peace. However, it was some days 
before they fully recovered from the shock they had 
experienced in the haunted room and, needless to say, 
they roundly declared that Mrs. Peel’s assertion that 
the phenomenon was really not very alarming was in 
their opinion decidedly untrue. 


In Sheffield, I am told, there is a house that boasts 
a room to which there comes every night a 
most alarming ghostly visitor. The room is over a 
shop, in a house bordering on Church Street, and so 
anxious is the landlord to prevent the haunting get- 
ting known, and so jeopardising his business, that he 
has threatened several people with an action for 
slander. 

My informant, who periodically visits the town, 
told me that a Mr. Colton, a friend of his, spent a very 
unpleasant night in this mystery room. Colton, who 
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was related to the landlord’s wife, turned up at the 
house one day when no one was at home but the eldest 
son, a boy of about eighteen years of age. This boy, 
Jack, persuaded Colton to stay the night, and, by 
way of a joke, he arranged for him to sleep in the 
haunted room. Colton was a very stolid, matter-of- 
fact person, who tan a business of his own, and 
probably had never even given a thought to the super- 
physical. He went to bed somewhat early, and was 
taking off his clothes when he heard a movement 
behind him, and, on turning round to ascertain what 
it was, he saw the armchair move across the floor, 
apparently of its own accord, and take up its position 
in front of the gas fire, which he, Colton, had turned 
on, as the weather was none too warm. Thinking he 
must be dreaming, or the victim of an optical illusion, 
Colton stood and stared at the chair, and, as he did so, 
a small chair moved across the floor and halted along- 
side the armchair. The gas fire was then suddenly 
turned on higher, and from the direction of the chairs 
came an awful sound of coughing, the rasping, racking 
coughing of the consumptive. As this coughing grew 
more and more violent, one of the chairs rocked to 
and fro. A gasping, choking sound followed, after 
which Colton heard footsteps cross the floor, and 
saw the bedroom door open and then slam to. Up to 
now Colton had stood the ordeal pretty well; he had 
been more amazed than actually frightened ; but the 
silence that succeeded the slamming to of the door was 
so intense and unnatural, so suggestive of the presence 
of death, and death in some terrible and malignant 
form, that he yielded to a sudden paroxysm of terror 


and fled from the room. 
Ru 
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He spent the rest of the night on a sofa in the 
sitting-room, and left by an early train. 

Jack thought it was capital fun, and, on his parents’ 
return, laughingly informed them of what had 
happened. To his surprise, however, they were both 
‘very angry with him, his father especially, and the 
room was henceforth stripped of its furniture and 
used for lumber. 


Even more unpleasant than this experience of 
Colton’s in Sheffield was that of a lady: visiting a friend 
who lived in a fairly large and comparatively modern 
house in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. Soon 
after her arrival at the house she went upstairs, 
and was crossing the first floor landing when she felt 
conscious of someone coming out of a room close to 
the head of the stairs and walking behind her. Yet, 
when she turned round, no one was there, and that 
same night, after she had been in bed a few minutes, 
she felt that someone was bending over her. The 
sensation became so acute that she got out of bed and 
was in the act of lighting the gas when a hand was laid 
on her arm. She caught hold of it, and, to her horror, 
the middle finger of it was missing. She was so 
shocked that she screamed, whereupon her hostess 
and the only other inmates of the house, two ladies, 
came running into her room. 

Greatly alarmed, together they searched the whole 
house, but found no one. On another occasion, the 
visitor awoke one night to find that one of her hands 
was exposed and consequently getting cold, and she 
was about to put it under the bedclothes when 

1 This case was fully reported some years ago to the S.P.R. 
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suddenly it was caught hold of by an icy cold, large, 
and rather hard hand, which she could distinctly feel 
lacked the middle finger. Determined to keep a level 
head this time, so that she could find out who the 
intruder was, she raised herself as well as she could, 
and with her disengaged hand gripped the arm 
belonging to the hand that was holding hers. She 
then felt the arm, passing her hand up to it, and when 
she got as far as the elbow she felt that, but could feel 
nothing more. The arm apparently ended there. 
This proved such a shock to her that she fainted, and 
the next day, still feeling ill, went home. 

Subsequently she developed brain fever, from which, 
however, she happily recovered, and shortly after her 
recovery from it she met a man who happened to 
know the lady at whose house she had experienced the 
haunting that had led to her illness. She therefore 
nattated her experience to him, and, after she had 
done so, he asked her if she had ever seen her friend’s 
husband, who, as she probably knew, had been dead 
for some years. She told him that not only had she 
never seen her friend’s husband, but that she knew 
nothing about him, and, when asked if she had ever 
seen a photograph of him, her reply to that also was 
in the negative. 

Her questioner then, expressing surprise, told her 
that the deceased man, who had been an engineer and 
a big, burly fellow, had no middle finger on one of his 
hands, having lost it in an accident. That it was his 
spirit, therefore, that haunted the room would seem 
to be obvious, but why he should be earthbound and 
haunt one room in particular in the house he had lived 
in was a mystery that neither the lady who had so 
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recently experienced the haunting, nor the gentleman 
who had just been questioning her with regard to it, 
nor indeed anyone else —- for the haunting apparently 
was afterwards experienced by other people - could 
explain. And here let me state, as I have often stated 
before, that, although in my experience many - 
perhaps the majority - of ghosts are those associated 
with some tragic happening, yet a certain percentage 
are unquestionably the ghosts of persons who have 
led, so far as anyone can judge, perfectly blameless 
lives, and died from natural causes. 

Any peculiar interest in a place, family, or individual 
would seem, at times, to act as a magnet to the 


Unknown. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE ROOM OF THE CRAB AND OTHER MYSTERY 
CHAMBERS 


N order to afford some relief to the mystery 
rooms dealt with in my last chapter, I will now 
refer to a mystery performance that I once witnessed in 
a Chelsea studio, by the kind invitation of Mr. Aleister 
Crowley. Accompanied by two friends, I went one 
evening to one of his shows. After passing through 
a kind of ante-room, where we were invited to leave 
our hats and coats, we entered a large and dimly lighted 
apartment. Arranged in a semicircle round the room 
there were rows of chairs for the audience, and between 
the chairs and the wall at the back of them there were 
placed, at regular intervals, busts, which we were in- 
formed were those of Pan, Lucifer, and other mystic 
beings of questionable reputation. A kind of altar 
occupied the empty space in thecentre of the room,and 
behind it, set against the wall, in front of which there 
were no busts and no chairs, stood three tall, wooden 
structures, that one might have mistaken for bathing 
machines minus their wheels, or some rather anti- 
quated type of sentry-box. 

When everyone was seated, Mr. Aleister Crowley, 
arrayed in quasi-sacerdotal vestments, read extracts 
from a book which he told us was the Book of Death. 
After this we listened for a time to some rather doleful 
music. When that ceased, from the first (counting 
from left to right) of the wooden boxes arranged 
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against the wall emerged a lady, clad in a filmy green 
robe and carrying a harp. She played on her harp for 
some minutes in front of the altar, and then tripped 
noiselessly back to her box, whilst another damsel, 
clad in the same sort of filmy garment though of some 
other hue, and carrying a harp, emerged from the 
second box. She, too, for a few minutes played on her 
harp in front of the altar, and then retired to her 
box, whilst yet another damsel, similarly clad in 
filmy robes, but of a different hue, emerged from the 
third box. This damsel entertained us for some minutes 
in the same manner as her predecessors and then re- 
tired, and upon her retirement there followed a brief 
interval, during which the lights went lower and 
lower. Then, when the room was almost ominously 
dark, Mr. Aleister Crowley strode out from behind a 
curtain, and advancing in approved theatrical fashion 
to the altar, invoked certain gods of a none too 
respectable order. Having done this, he raised his 
voice to a shrill scream, exclaiming, “ Now I will cut 
my chest.” 

Almost simultaneously with this announcement, 
something bright flashed through the air and a short, 
sharp, crinkly sound was heard, a sound which was 
followed immediately by horrified murmurs from 
most of the ladies present, and by a whisper from one 
of my friends, consisting, if I heard aright, of some 
vague allusion to isinglass, parchment, and potato 
chips. 

After a dramatic pause, sufficient to enable the 
ladies to recover from their fright, Mr. Crowley said, 
“I will now dip a burning wafer in my blood.” 

He passed something, I could not see what, through 
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the flame of a candle, and then held it close to his bate 
chest, thereby eliciting more cries of horror from the 
ladies. Then, after another dramatic pause, he in- 
formed us that he was going to pay his respects to the 
busts round the room. As this promised tobe a some- 
what lengthy item in the programme, there being nine 
of these heathen deities, my friends sighed wearily. 
However, in this we were pleasantly surprised; he 
paid his respects very briefly. His address to each of 
the images in turn commenced withsome such words as 
“O mighty and illustrious one,” and ended with, 
““ We, thy servants, assembled here to do thee honour, 
do now bid thee farewell’ ; and, after making a few 
passes in the air with a dagger-—or, rather, as my 
friends remarked, after making afew vicious jabs inthe 
air with a bread-knife ; but no matter whether dagger 
or bread-knife, jabs or passes, the effect was sufh- 
ciently alarming to call forth a chorus of “ Ohs ” - 
he announced that the ceremonies for the time being 
were at an end. 

Later on, we understood, rites of an even more en- 
thralling nature were performed in private for the 
benefit of those desirous of being initiated into the 
various stages of the Eleusinian mysteries, but, as we 
could not count ourselves among the persons so 
desirous, my friends and I took our departure. 

I have heard many accounts of the weird things that 
ate alleged to occur at the ceremonies and services 
presided over by Mr. Aleister Crowley in Sicily, but if 
they are no more mystical or harrowing than those I 
and my friends witnessed in Chelsea, they are meat 
only for the most elementary type of thrill-hunter, the 
very rawest tyro in magic and occultism, We were 
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looking for something more subtle and magical than 
the magic we had frequently seen at Chinese and 
Indian entertainments, but we certainly looked for it in 
vain in the much-talked-of mystery room of Mr. 
Aleister Crowley. 


There are other mystery rooms in Chelsea very 
different from Mr. Aleister Crowley’s, and in my 
opinion of a more harmful nature. They are rooms 
where meetings, from which the male sex is barred, 
are held, whose object is to propound and propagate 
the ethics of anti-maleism. Of this I have very de- 
finite proof. There are rooms there, too, where 
women meet in secrecy to worship pagan goddesses 
and study old works on sorcery and magic in the hope 
of one day becoming witches. They stick pins and 
needles in the wax images of men they hate, and 
pray to the powers of darkness that the objects of 
their bitter aversion shall suffer the most exquisite 
torments. 

The key to the mysteries of many rooms is either 
gambling, betting, or coining. Some years ago I had 
rooms in the neighbourhood of Shepherd’s Market, 
and was disturbed every night by the sound of voices 
in the room below and people incessantly either 
coming into the house or leaving it. Going out on to 
the landing one night, I listened, and the continuous 
clink of money explained the mystery. The room, 
unoccupied during the daytime, was used at night by 
a select and secret gambling club. I gave notice to 
leave, and shortly afterwards the premises were raided 
and the club was suppressed. 

Clubs of this kind in apartment houses are more 
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comnmon than one would suppose. Unless you are 
introduced by a member, however, it is very difficult, 
to gain admittance, and a sharp watch is invariably kept 
for the police. There is little doubt but that the solu- 
tion to some at least of the strange disappearances that 
have occurred from time to time lies in these gambling 
clubs. Someone, either by accident or through 
curiosity, discovering the secret of the club-room, 
succeeds in gaining admittance during a game, and an 
unlucky blow delivered by the sentinel at the door, or 
by some member of the club, silences him for ever. 
The body, of course, would be immediately taken in a 
private car to some remote spot and either hidden ina 
wood or in a pit, or dropped in a river. 

The discovery in one of these clubs, when it was 
raided, of an ugly piece of indiarubber piping, weighted 
with lead at one end, and corded so as to give a firm 
grip at the other, strengthened the suspicion of the 
police that some at least of the members of these 
clubs do not stick at murder. Soho was believed at 
one time to be the centre of clubs of this sort, but as 
a matter of fact they are to be found anywhere and 
almost everywhere in London and the suburbs. 

More secretive, even, in his doings than the pro- 
ptietor of a gambling club, is the coiner. As a rule his 
mystery room is a cellar ; occasionally it is a room ina 
basement. A few years ago an admirably carried out 
raid was made on a coiner’s den in a basement flat in 
Earl’s Court, and an equally successful and even mote 
famous one was made on the den, which was a cellar, 
of Thomas Raven, alias Cooper, Beauchamp, and 
* Tom the Tailor.’ 

Tom, ostensibly, was a very respectable coat-cutter 
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in Bethnal Green. Prior to his undoing, he had been 
established there for about fourteen years, and his 
clientéle were numerous — chiefly clerks and shopmen. 
The fact that Tom never allowed any servant or char- 
woman to poke their nose in the vicinity of the cellar 
gave rise to the suspicion that the cellar contained 
something other than coal. Bodies were of course 
hinted at, and then some astute detective, to whom a 
charwoman had whispered her suspicions, got on the 
right track. 

Numbers of bad coins had been circulated in various 
parts of London, but all efforts to trace the passer of 
them had failed. Watch was now kept on Tom the 
Tailor, and a slip on the part of the shop assistant, 
whose duty it was to warn Tom and his confederates 
in the cellar of any impending danger, proved fatal to 
the coiners. The wily detective, who had first sus- 
pected Tom, accompanied by one or two other 
officers, made an abrupt descent into the basement, 
and the mystery of the cellar was promptly solved. 
A stove, moulds, melting-pots, crucibles, tools for 
filing and cutting, drills, lampblack, brushes, bellows, 
and, over and above all, unfinished coins at once 
gave the show away. Tom and his associates were 
arrested and marched off to prison. Tom took it all 
very philosophically, remarking to the detectives who 
seized him, “ Well, boys, I have had a long run, but 
if the chap upstairs had only given us the signal, you 
would not have copped us quite so easily.” 

As is usual in such cases, Tom employed one lady, if 
not more, to pass the coins. She was pretty and en- 
gaging and, of course, very fashionably dressed. 
Women, of course, are just as clever as men at most 
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things ; at crime they are cleverer than men, for their 
cunning is inimitable. 

Tom was sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servi- 
tude, his male confederates to a shorter term, and the 
woman, the most cunning and clever of them all, to 
a shorter term still. 

Coiners have shown remarkable ingenuity in de- 
vising secret places, often in old country houses, in 
which to carry on their nefarious trade. Hidden holes 
and rooms contrived by them have been found at the 
back of kitchen cupboards, in chimneys, under stair- 
cases — entrance being effected by lifting a stair - under 
floors, and, in fact, in all manner of least suspected 
places ; and alleged hauntings have not infrequently 
been found to be due to coiners, who have faked a 
ghost so as to scare away would-be renters or pur- 
chasers of the property in which they have thus en- 
sconced themselves. Also, it is not at all unlikely that 
some of the mysterious deaths that have occurred in 
empty houses have been the work of coiners, who 
have resorted to violent means to get rid of unwelcome 
visitors. 


In reference again to inns -I have spoken of inns 
where the discovery of human bones has left little 
doubt of foul play, but I have referred only very 
briefly to that most devilish of devices, the suffocating 
bed. 

My father narrowly escaped death from one in 
an inn near Limerick, in the west of Ireland. 
Overtaken one night by a violent storm, he sought 
refuge in an inn on the outskirts of a tiny and out-of- 


the-way village. The landlady, a rather gaudily 
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dressed but fairly good-looking woman, welcomed 
him effusively and set before him a very excellent 
supper, including whisky. 

After partaking of both moderately, for he was an 
abstemious man, my father retired to his bedroom. 
It was a large room with a low ceiling, old-fashioned 
fireplace, and four-poster bed. As there was neither a 
key nor a lock to the door, a fact which made my 
father feel rather apprehensive, he piled up all the 
furniture in the room (that he could move) against it. 

He then took the precaution to examine the bed- 
clothes, and, as the sheets felt unquestionably damp and 
the blankets did not look very clean, he decided to 
make himself as comfortable as he could in the arm- 
chair. It was very lucky for him that he did so, for not 
long after midnight he heard a curious creaking noise, 
and, glancing at the bed, from the direction of which 
the noise seemed to come, he saw the canopy slowly 
descending. Realising that the bed was a death-trap - 
one of those devilish devices he had often heard about 
~ he stole noiselessly to the window, and, opening it as 
quietly as possible, dropped from the sill into the 
gatden below. Fortunately the distance was not more 
than some 12 or 14 feet, and alighting on soft soil, he 
made little noise. Owing to the full moon, he was able 
to see his whereabouts, and he quickly climbed over a 
wallintothelanebeyond. The barking of dogstold him 
his flight was discovered, but he made good use of 
the start he had obtained and was soon out of all 
danger of pursuit. 

He informed the authorities in the nearest town as 
soon as he got there of his adventure, but when they 
sent the police to the inn they found it was deserted. 
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The landlady and her daughter, a girl of about eighteen 
years of age, who lived there alone, evidently taking 
fright, had bolted, and nothing more was ever heard of 
them. 

No human remains were found on the premises, but 
as there was a large bog conveniently near the house, 
the two women undoubtedly dropped the bodies of 
their victims in it ; by so doing they would get rid of 
them not only easily, but most effectually. 

On examining the bed in the room my father had 
occupied, it was found that the canopy was lowered by 
means of an apparatus, consisting in the main of ropes, 
passed up through the floor of the room from the room 
below. This apparatus could easily be worked by two 
persons, and when the canopy, which was extremely 
heavy, was once lowered, no amount of exertion on 
the part of the occupant of the bed would lift it; his 
struggles would be all in vain and the victim would 
die gradually of suffocation. 

The bed was in all probability responsible for spores 
of murders, and a more fiendish contrivance it is 
difficult to imagine, and yet counterparts of it were to 
be found in many countries. 


To turn to something less harrowing — smugglers, 
like coiners, often played the réle of ghost, in order to 
scare people away from places they were using, of 
wanted to use, for illicit purposes. 

For instance, over the porter’s lodge at Hurst- 
monceux Castle there was formerly a room known as 
the Drummers’ Hall, which was said to be haunted by 
a ghost that beat a drum at night. Many people passing 
near the castle declared they heard the drumming, 
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which they described as hollow-sounding and weird 
in the extreme; but the drumming, far from being 
ghostly, was eventually proved to be merely a device 
on the part of a gardener to keep the Customs House 
officers away from the castle, which a gang of local 
smugglers, with whom he was in league, had made 
their headquarters. 

I heard a very curious story of a mystery room when 
I was staying in Sussex some years ago. My informant 
was a Mr. James of Richmond. When Mr. James was 
a youth — at the time I met him he was probably sixty 
yeats of age — he was invited to stay with some friends 
of his, the Griffiths, who were then living in an old 
house near Brighton, on the Piecombe side of the 
town. 

One evening, a few days after his arrival, he was 
crossing the landing to his room to dress for dinner 
when someone hailed him by his name, and, on 
turning round, he saw a very eccentric old gentleman, 
wearing an obvious wig, standing on the threshold of 
a doorway he had not noticed before, beckoning to 
him. 

Supposing the old gentleman to be a visitor who 
had only just arrived, though it struck him as odd 
that he knew his name, he walked up to him and 
enquired what he wanted. 

“* If you will come in here,”’ the old gentleman said, 
“1 will tell you something about this house that will 
interest you.” 

Not being in any hurry, for there was plenty of time 
before dinner, Mr. James acquiesced and stepped into 
a vety quaintly furnished room. 

Upon a table in the centre of it there were maps, 
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chatts, and a mariner’s compass, and hanging upon 
the oak-panelled walls there were cutlasses, flint-lock 
pistols, paintings of ships, and a sinister black flag. 
Bidding Mr. James seat himself, the old man, taking a 
chair opposite him, began his story. 

“* Many years ago,” he said, “on the site of this 
house there stood a much larger one, and one that was 
vety old. People told strange tales about this house. 
They said that it was haunted by an enormous crab, 
covered all over with seaweed, that used to enter the 
premises at night, crawl upstairs, and wander through 
all the rooms, as if in search of someone. It smelt 
horribly, and there was something so venomous and 
Satanic in its appearance that those who saw it some- 
times died of fright.” 

Here the old man shuddered, and Mr. James, who 
had already suspected it, now felt certain he was a 
lunatic. 

You'll think me mad,” he continued, as if divining 
Mr. James’s thoughts, “ but what J am saying is no 
figment of a disordered brain. The house was haunted 
by this crab-like thing because I saw it myself, not 
once, but often.” 

Here he shuddered again, and so violently that Mr. 
James, becoming more and more alarmed, rose to go. 
The old man, however, signalled to him to sit down 
again, and he exercised so strange an influence over 
Mz. James that the latter felt constrained to obey. 

“‘ While these rumours of hauntings were in circu- 
lation,” the old man went on, “a retired sea captain 
came to the house, and, settling down in it, lived there 
quite alone, apparently not at all disturbed by the 
ghost, or the stories he had heard of it. A woman 
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named Phillips went every day to clean for him, but 
she always left as soon as it grew dusk, for the very 
simple reason that she dared not remain any longer. 
Like the majority of her ilk, Mrs. Phillips was an 
infamous old gossip, and told people that the captain 
used very shocking language, and often, after drink- 
ing somewhat heavily, cursed her soundly and said he 
would make her walk the plank, as he had made scores 
of men and women, before her. Also, she affirmed, on 
one occasion he snatched up a cutlass, and she, Mrs. 
Phillips, making sure he would cut off her head, 
rushed out of the house screaming, but he soon 
quieted down and begged her to come back; and 
always, she said, after these outbursts a reaction set in, 
and he was as quiet as a lamb. Well, one day Mrs. 
Phillips ran to her neighbours in a great state of 
alarm. 

““* The captain,’ she said, ‘ has disappeared, and I 
am sure the crab has carried him off, for the moment 
I entered the house I smelt an awful smell, just like 
stale seaweed.’ 

“* What became of the captain,” the queer old man 
went on, “no one ever knew. Some thought that Mrs. 
Phillips was right, and that he was the person the 
phantom crab had been so long in search of ; others, of 
a more sceptical turn of mind, thought he had done 
something wrong, perhaps a good many things that 
were wrong, and, fearing the police were on his track, 
had absconded in the night; while others, again, 
seeing in Mrs. Phillips, particularly in her dark, glitter- 
ing eyes and large masculine hands, something sinister 
and unpleasantly suggestive, were of the opinion that 
she was the guilty party and had done away with the 
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old captain and purloined as many of his valuables as 
she could find. Be this as it may, Mrs. Phillips disap- 
peared from the neighbourhood soon after the captain, 
and someone stated as a fact that she was living like a 
lady in a suburb of London. Owing to these queer 
happenings, the house acquired such an evil reputation 
that no one would buy or rent it, and it was eventually 
pulled down. That,’ the old man added, “is what I 
wanted to tell you.” 

“A strange story certainly,” Mr. James remarked, 
more convinced than ever that he was dealing with 
a lunatic, “and now I must go, or I shall be late 
for dinner. You are dining here, too, I presume, 
Mr. sg 

“* Captain , the queer old man said, “ Captain 

But there, never mind my name. What’s in a 
name after all! Noah will do, for I, like Noah, once 
sailed the seas, all the seas, but more especially the 
Caribbean. Tell your host you have spoken with me. 
He will know who I am, and tell him to be sure to 
remember the fifteenth day of next month.” 

The old man now opened the door for Mr. James, 
and, bowing him out very courteously, closed it again 
with a bang. 

When Mr. James went down to dinner, he glanced 
round the table for the eccentric old tatler, but he was 
not there. 

** That’s a strange old man you have staying in the 
house, Griffiths,” he observed to his host. “ He told 
me one of the queerest yarns I have ever heard. Is 
he >”? And he tapped his forehead significantly. 

“ Hush !”? Griffiths whispered. “Tl talk to you 


about it afterwards.” 
SM 
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When the two were alone in the dining-room some 
minutes later, Griffiths said, “‘ What was that you were 
saying about an old man? Where did you see him ?” 

“Why, in that room opposite mine,” Mr. James 
replied, and proceeded forthwith to give Griffiths a 
detailed account of his interview with the eccentric old 
gentleman, concluding with the remark, “‘ And he 
asked me to tell you to be sure to remember the 
fifteenth of next month. What the deuce did he mean? 
But what’s the matter? You don’t look well.” 

“I feel a bit queer,” Griffiths responded, “ for the 
old man you have been talking about is the ghost that 
haunts this house. He never appears except before a 
death, and when he specifies a date, it is always the 
date upon which the person he specifies dies. So you 
see now why I am a trifle upset.” 

“I can’t believe it,”” Mr. James ejaculated. “‘ The 
man seemed absolutely material ; you’re kidding me.” 

** No, Iam not,” Griffiths said, with a sickly attempt 
at a smile. “ Come and show me the room where you 
had your ¢éte-a-¢éte with this strange old man.” 

* Certainly I will,” Mr. James responded, and they 
went upstairs together. 

“It is the room facing mine,” Mr. James observed, 
when they reached the first landing. “ Here.” Then 
he paused and looked around him in astonishment. 
Opposite his room was a window, but no door. 

“ Try to see if you can find it,” Griffiths remarked, 
and Mr. James searched, but in vain. There was no 
door at the side of the landing facing his room. 

“ T can’t make it out,” he exclaimed. “‘ I am positive 
there was a room there.” 

“Only a phantom room,” Griffiths said, somewhat 
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plaintively. ‘“ What the ghost told you is probably 
correct. There was, I know, according to tradition, a 
house standing, many years ago, on the site of this 
one, and the room into which the ghost took you was 
most likely the immaterial counterpart of a room that 
once actually existed, but which was demolished when 
the house containing it was demolished. Are you 
satisfied P ” 

“It is the strangest story I’ve ever known,” Mr. 
James exclaimed, “‘ and I can hardly believe even now 
that the eccentric old man whom I saw and talked 
with, and the room I sat in, were phantoms.” 

“Well, they were,” Griffiths replied earnestly, 
“and I implore you not to say a word about what you 
have heard and seen to my wife or to anyone else, lest 
it should come to her ears. My days are numbered, 
but I do not want her to know it.” 

Mr. James promised that he would keep the affair an 
absolute secret, and there, for a time, the matter ended. 
However, he was destined to recall it vividly later on, 
when he learned that on the fifteenth day of the month 
following his interview with the ghost —that is to 
say, on the day the ghost specified — his friend Grif- 
fiths was accidentally drowned at sea. 


CHAPTER XX 
A MYSTERY CELLAR 


EFORE expatiating upon the most mysterious 

night I spent in the lock-up shop where Mr. 

Creed was murdered, on July 28, 1926, let me briefly 
recapitulate the story of the crime. 

Mr. Thomas Creed, a powerfully built man in the 
ptime of life he had recently been a sergeant in the 
special police - was manager of a lock-up shop in 
Leinster Terrace, Bayswater, belonging to Messrs. 
Lowry & Company, Provision Merchants. As a rule 
he left the shop about ten minutes past seven in the 
evening, to return to his home in Denbigh Terrace, 
Notting Hill, where he lived with his wife and two 
daughters. 

On the evening of July 28, 1926, he had an appoint- 
ment to meet a neighbour at 7.30. It was not kept. 
According to his assistant, Mr. Alfred Leonard, he 
was alive and well when he, Mr. Leonard, left him 
alone at the shop at 7.10 p.m. Mr. Leonard stated 
that he placed a bow] of water on a table in one of the 
cellars, as he always did, for Mr. Creed to wash his 
hands in before going home, and that he then wished 
Mr. Creed good night and went out of the shop, Mr. 
Creed letting down the safety catch on the shop door 
after him. The window blinds, he added, were al- 
ready drawn down and the shutters fastened over the 
glass door, so that the shop, when he left, was actually 
closed. 
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The premises, which I must now describe, are 
situated at the angle of two roads, Leinster Terrace and 
Craven Hill. They consist merely of the shop and 
two cellars communicating with one another, and to 
reach the cellars one has to descend a narrow wooden 
staircase at the rear of the shop and just beyond, and on 
the right of, the cashier’s desk. 

At 10.15 on the night in question the chemist who 
occupied the house next door to Lowry’s shop, be- 
coming alarmed at a smell of gas issuing from Lowry’s 
ptfemises, summoned the police, who immediately went 
to Mr. Creed’s private address, where they were in- 
formed by his wife that he had not yet returned home. 
They then went back to the shop, and, borrowing an 
iron bar from a van driver, who happened to be pass- 
ing by, forced open the door. They found the 
body of Mr. Creed lying on the staircase. He had 
been struck down from behind and battered to death, 
there being four wounds in his head, all delivered with 
considerable force. According to the contemporary 
Press, the only clues left behind by the culprit or cul- 
prits were a pair of blood-besmeared chamois leather 
gloves, a soft felt hat, and a bone button, the last- 
named article being found on the staircase. 

According to medical evidence, the murder was 
committed between 7.10 and 8 p.m., when it was still, 
of course, quite light out of doors, and the streets were 
fairly full of traffic. Since the safe had been opened 
with the managet’s keys, and between sixty and 
seventy pounds in one pound and ten shilling Trea- 
suty notes, together with a five-pound note and some 
loose silver, had been taken, robbery would seem to 
have been the sole motive of the crime, unless, as 
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certain papers suggested, this was merely a blind, and 
Mr. Creed had been murdered out of revenge. 

Two of the directors of the frm whom I inter- 
viewed told me that the crime appeared to them a com- 
plete mystery. Mr. Creed, so far as they were aware, 
had no enemies, but it was possible that during the 
time he was a special constable he might have come up 
against some of the strikers, and thus incurred their 
malice. He had some trouble, too, with street hawkers, 
who were rather a pest in the neighbourhood. 

Several people residing near by spoke of seeing 
suspicious-looking men hanging around the shop on 
the afternoon and evening of the murder, and several 
suspects were closely questioned by the police as to 
their movements, but they were able to clear them- 
selves, and no arrests were made either then or at any 
later date. However, with regard to this crime, I 
have no doubt but that the police are still on the alert. 

In July 1929 I received a communication from the 
Allied Press in Manchester asking me to spend a night 
in the shop where the murder had taken place, to see 
if anything ghostly happened, and if I could form some 
hypothesis therefrom as to the actual committal of the 
deed. 

The night chosen for my vigil was the third an- 
niversary of the crime. Thanks to the courtesy of 
the directors of the firm, the necessary permission to 
spend the night in the shop was obtained, with this 
proviso ~I must be there quite alone. Accordingly, 
at closing time, the present manager locked me in, 
leaving me with the cat (a pretty tabby with a white 
patch on its chest) that was in the shop on the night of 
the murder, as my sole companion. 
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I confess I felt far from comfortable when I heard 
the key turn in the shop door and the footsteps of the 
manager and his companion, a manager from another 
shop belonging to the same firm, die away in the 
distance. I did not realise till then, perhaps, that as 
I was locked in the shop, whatever happened I should 
have to stay in it till the manager arrived the next 
morning with the keys to release me. Though it was 
light outside, the drawn down door-blinds and closed 
shutters made the interior of the shop rather dark, and, 
despite the voices and footsteps of the passers-by and 
the cortinual sound of traffic, a curious sense of lone- 
liness and solitude seemed to hang about the place. 
I was glad the little cat - I] am very fond of cats - was 
there to keep me company. The manager of the shop 
had assured me there were no rats or mice in the cel- 
lars; being a grocery store, naturally, every precau- 
tion had been taken to keep them away; and, to satisfy 
myself no one was in hiding there, I went down with 
my electric torch and searched everywhere. 

The cellars were spotlessly clean, and everything 
was in apple-pie order, which reflected the greatest 
credit on the management. Having assured myself 
no one was concealed in the basement, I re-ascended 
the staircase and took up my position at the cashier’s 
desk, which commanded a full view of the main body of 
the shop. The cat came to me and, perching itself on 
the desk at my elbow, looked at me with wondering 
green eyes, as much as to say, “In thenameof all that’s 
curious, what are you doing here to-night?” As the 
streets gradually grew quieterand the gloom intheshop 
increased, I let my mind wander to the night Mr. Creed 
was murdered. It was generally supposed the deed 
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was done a few yards from where I was sitting — that 
is to say, in the fore part of the shop; for there were 
bloodstains behind the street door and also on the 
counter. The supposition most commonly put for- 
ward in the Press was that Mr. Creed opened the door 
to some person or persons just as he was preparing to 
depart, for when found he was in his shirt-sleeves, 
showing that he was about to wash and tidy himself 
up prior to going home, and that this person, or 
persons, entering the premises at about 7.10, took him 
unawares, and killed him. 

This, as I have said, was the theory most generally 
advanced in the Press ; whether the police themselves 
thought so or not is another matter. One thing is 
cettain: Mr. Creed was taken unawares; had this 
not been so, he would probably have given his assailant 
a ptetty bad time, since he was very strong and a fine 
amateur boxer. I went over all this as I sat at the desk 
waiting. Waiting forwhat? Anything that might happen. 

Every now and again I left off reading, and, switching 
off the electric light by my side, sat in the gloom and 
talked to the cat. 

“ Puss,” I said, “ you saw the fellow who did the 
deed ; can’t you tell me who he was? Eh, puss?” 
And the cat would get up, come to me, and, looking 
very knowingly at me, tap me on the shoulder with 
one of its paws. I felt sure if only it had had the 
power of speech it would have answered my question. 

As the hour grew later, the noises in the street grew 
less frequent, fewer people and vehicles passed, and 
astillness, the stillness of night, presently became pet- 
ceptible. More for the sake of exercise than anything 
else, I wentdown into the cellars again, and as I crossed 
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the floor of the first cellar, I was conscious of a change, 
The place before hadseemed ordinary enough, but there 
was now an uncanny feeling about it. This feeling 
was not so pronounced in the cellar beyond. It was 
now eleven o’clock, and I telephoned to my wife in 
Bloomsbury, to wish her good night and say every- 
thing was all right up to then. Amid the silence and 
loneliness, which were becoming more and more 
noticeable every minute, her familiar voice sounded 
very welcome. 

An hour passed, the voices and footsteps in the 
street had practically ceased, motors still passed hoot- 
ing, but only at intervals, and a hush, broken only by 
the sonorous ticking of the clock high up on the wall 
near me, reigned throughout the building. 

Suddenly there was a loud clanging noise in the 
nearest cellar, just as if a bar of iron had been thrown 
ot let fall on the cement floor. The cat heard it, too, 
for with a wild bound it leaped on to the small window- 
ledge, high up on the wall to my left. I had never 
seen a cat so scared, and I thought it would jump out 
of the window, which was slightly open, into the 
street below. When it did not do so, I own I felt 
much relieved, for I should have greatly missed its 
company. I was somewhat scared too, because, as I 
have said, the manager had told me for a fact that there 
wete no rats, and even if there had been I do not think 
that they could have accounted for the noise I heard. 
Pulling myself together, however, I descended once 
more into the basement and searched around. Again, 
an uncanny feeling, much stronger this time in the 
nearest cellar, and not so strong in the adjoining one; 
but no one and nothing to explain the noise. 
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After I had resumed my seat at the cashier’s desk, I 
noticed a sudden lowering of the temperature, which 
might, of course, have been entirely due to the late- 
ness of the hour. It was now raining, and the wind 
moaned and howled round the shop, occasionally 
blowing with almost hurricane force. I was told by 
the management afterwards that these climatic con- 
ditions were pretty well identical with those on the 
night of the murder, which would probably explain, 
to some degree at any rate, some of the remarkable 
things I experienced. 

I passed the hours alternately reading and waiting. 
While I read, of course I kept on the electric reading 
lamp by my side, otherwise, and for the greater part 
of the night, I sat in darkness. Periodically the wind 
beat the rain with great violence against the windows, 
and periodically, during a lull in the gale, everything 
was very still. Only, at long intervals, the sound of a 
passing motor. The cat descended from its perch and 
resumed its seat by my side. 

About one o’clock, during a quiet spell, the handle 
of the shop door was tried. With all my faculties at 
once on the alert, I rose noiselessly from my seat and 
listened. Again a cautious turning of the handle, but 
no footsteps. I felt, however, that something had 
entered the premises. Though I neither heard nor 
saw it, I was conscious of it moving past me in the 
darkness and heading for the cellar steps. I switched 
on the reading-light, but no one, nothing, was visible. 
The cat, however, was once again high up on the 
window-sill, a picture of feline terror. From now 
onwards a series of strange things happened. 

Again and again I heard curious noises in the nearest 
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cellar, then whisperings at the bottom of the staircase, 
and footsteps which came stealthily up the stairs to- 
watds me. This gave me the most unpleasant thrill 
I had so far experienced, and I had to struggle hard 
with myself to stem off a downright panic. Not 
knowing what I might see-—for the idea flashed 
through me that the murderer had taken it into his 
head to visit the spot where he had committed the 
murder on its anniversary, as murderers are supposed 
sometimes to do — I turned on the reading-light again, 
and, gripping hold of the telephone at the same time, 
prepared to defend myself. The whispering and 
footsteps at once ceased. Dropping the telephone, 
and armed only with my electric torch, I now went to 
the head of the stairs and peered very apprehensively 
down them. Noone wasthere. Feeling a trifle more 
courageous now, I went down the stairs and searched 
the cellars. I looked everywhere, but could discover 
nothing that could in any way explain the noises. 
When I came back to my seat the cat was once again 
sitting on the desk, and it seemed delighted to see me. 

Turning out the light, I was sitting listening to the 
rain and wind, which had suddenly got up again and 
was shrieking like a dozen lost souls, when suddenly 
I saw a man standing on the floor of the shop directly 
in front of me. His profile was turned towards me, 
and he appeared to be in the act of talking to some- 
one. I switched on my electric torch, fully prepared 
to see him immediately vanish, but he did not; he 
remained. He was a rather short, thickset man, with 
a nose placed somewhat prominently on his face; he 
had a moustache and was bareheaded. While I was 
looking at him, the cat panicked and bounded once 
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more on to the window-sill. I turned on the reading- 
light, and when I looked for the figure this time it had 
gone. 

Unconsciously I glanced at the clock; it was just 
two o’clock. The night was rougher than ever; 
strong gusts of wind, tearing past the shop, rattled the 
door of it and blew the rain furiously against the 
window-panes. I switched off the light and again 
sat in darkness. Suddenly there was another clanging 
sound in the cellar, more whisperings, and steps on 
the stairs. This time I was too afraid to move; I 
simply sat and listened. The steps came right up. I 
then heard sounds like something heavy being dragged 
across the floor of the shop right past me. I was next 
conscious of a presence on the floor of the shop, 
directly in front of me, leaning on the desk and peering 
stealthily at me. I received the impression of a man, 
wiry, pale-faced, and intensely vicious. After the 
lapse of some minutes there was a noise as of someone 
placing his hand on the desk and searching about for 
something. It was all so evil and so horribly near me 
that I switched on the reading-light. I saw no one, 
nothing, only the main body of the shop, with the 
counter on one side. 

Unable to bear being in the dark, I now lighted up 
and made notes of what had happened in a book I 
had brought with me. I also devoured some biscuits 
and tried to entice the cat down with one. He pre- 
ferred to remain where he was, however, and he merely 
looked at me, fear only too apparent in his green eyes. 
Once more I switched off the light, and almost im- 
mediately heard the cautious movement of a hand, 
again on the desk just in front of me. This time I 
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a very vivid impression of a rather dirty, coarse 
hand, with muscular fingers and ugly spatulate nails. 
It was a young hand, and might have belonged to 
someone in the twenties or early thirties. I believe 
I should know the hand anywhere, it was so individual, 
so much in keeping with the evil, vicious presence I 
still felt standing in front of me. Once again in a 
panic I switched on the light, and saw nothing. After 
a lapse of some minutes, I again plunged myself in 
darkness, and for some minutes heard and saw 
nothing. Then there was another clang in the cellar, 
a single cough, and I saw behind the counter the same 
figure I had seen previously in the body of the shop. 
As before, it had its profile towards me and appeared 
to be talking to someone, though I could hear no 
sounds. J was moving myself to speak and address 
it when it disappeared. A few minutes later there 
was another clang, louder than any of the former 
clangs in the cellar, and another cough — afterwards 
silence. 

A feeling that I must go down into the cellar now 
came over me, and, electric torch in hand, I very fear- 
fully proceeded to do so. Nothing that could in any 
way account for the sounds was apparent, but I was 
conscious of something horrible there, something that 
at once reminded me of the vicious presence I had felt 
opposite me when I was seated at the desk. I felt, as 
I stood peering around me, that it was in the cellar 
that Creed was taken unawares, and that it was there 
that the first blow was struck. A picture of the crime 
rose rapidly beforemy mind’s eye. I saw, mentally, the 
victim bending over a basin of water in the act of 
washing his face; then the murderet, rather slim and of 
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medium height, came out from a shadowy background 
and, stealing up behind him, hit him on the head with 
anironbar. Dazed, and realising that in his weakened 
condition he stood no chance against his armed ad- 
versary, Mr. Creed, dodging his assailant, succeeded 
in staggering up the staircase into the shop, and almost 
to the door of it before his relentless antagonist over- 
took him and struck him another and even more 
terrible blow. Two more blows, and he was a battered 
corpse. His murderer now proceeded to drag him 
to the staircase, and there he left him. 

There the picture ended. I could get no very de- 
finite impression of the murderer, I could only feel he 
was as I have described and that he was no stranger to 
the place. The cellar I was in-that is to say, the 
cellar nearest to the stairs — seemed to be impregnated 
with his personality, a personality that was vampirish 
and horrible. Moreover, so magnetic was it, that it 
was only by the exercise of great force of will that I 
at last succeeded in tearing myself away from the 
cellar and reaching the shop. The moment I did so, 
I experienced a sensation of indescribable relief. A 
long period of silence (and immunity from anything 
ghostly) now followed, to be broken about fouro’clock 
by voices outside and a loud rapping on the glass of 
the small, slightly open window. 

I called out, “ Hulloa, who are you ?” and a sten- 
torian voice replied, “ We are police officers. What 
ate you doing there?” 

““I am working overtime,” I answered, “ and shall 
be here till about seven.” 

I suppose there was something in my voice that 
struck them as genuine. Anyhow, after a few 
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moments’ conversation the policeman with the 
stentorian voice called out, “ All right,” and, much to 
my relief, they moved on. 

The dawn was now breaking, or had broken, and, 
although the grey of early morning had a very un- 
canny effect, making certain of the objects in the shop 
appear strangely and startlingly unreal, I felt the 
ghostly influences that had been present during the 
long hours of darkness were no longer there. The 
cat evidently shared my sensations, for it descended 
from the window-sill, and periodically, for many 
minutes at a stretch, we paced solemnly, side by side, 
up and down the shop floor, occasionally varying our 
promenade by going into the cellars. At half-past six, 
footsteps and voices approached the shop door, and to 
my joy a key was inserted ; the manager of the shop, 
accompanied bythe manager fromthe other depot in an 
adjoining locality, had arrived. Seldom had I been 
more pleased to see a fellow-human. They knew by 
my face that I had passed anything but a peaceful time, 
and appeared extremely interested in the story I told 
them. I can only add that I have stated exactly what 
occurred, nothing more and nothing less. 

I believe that I experienced on that night, the an- 
niversary of the murder, a ghostly re-enaction of it, 
in part at least, and I believe that the owner of that 
wiry, tepulsive hand was the actual assassin. There is 
a curious sequel. 

On the Thursday following my vigil, wanting to get 
into communication with the shop again about some- 
thing, I rang up the manager at about 2.30. At first 
there was no teply. After a while, however, the ex- 
change informed me I was through. 
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** Hulloa,” I said, “are you such and such a num- 
ber P?” 

“Yes,” a voice I did not know replied, “ Lowry’s 
Stores.” 

“Mr. 2” J said, 

“No,” came back the answer, and there was a 
cough, exactly the same cough that I had heard in the 
cellar during my nocturnal vigil. It was peculiarly 
individual. There was no mistaking it. After it, 
there was absolute silence. 

The following day, I rang up the place again and 
informed the person who answered of my experience 
the previous day. 

““ What time did you ring up ? ” he enquired. 

“* Half-past two,” I replied. 

*‘ But you couldn’t have done so,” he said. “‘ We 
always close at one o’clock on Thursday, and there 
was no one here.” 





